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THE GREAT HOLIDAY 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


Selected ftom CASSELL & COMPANY'S Complete Catalozte, 





A SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 


AMERICAN ARI. 








A SUMPTUOUS HOLIDAY BOOK. 


Christmas in the Olden Time. 





Illus'rated by Twenty-five Plates, executed by the best American Etchers and 
Wood-Engravers. From the original paintings selected from American public and 


private collections, with text by 8. R. Kozaier, In one folio volume, new and | 
Full Morocco, gilt, $30. Full Russia, $30 Three-fourths | 


unique binding, $15 
Russia, $25. 


Edition de Luxe. Limited to 225 copies. Etchings and wood cuts printed on 
fine Imperial Japanese Paper, manufactured at the Incset- 
sukioku of the Finance Department, Imperial Japanese Government, and elegantly 





mounted in mats. The text printed in the highest style of the art. The whole inclosed | 


in a handsome half morocco portfolio. (Price on application.) 


The following Painters, Etchers, and Engravers are represented in this magnificent 
folio: Chas. F. Ulrich, Winslow Homer, Elihu Vedder, R. Swain Gifford, Alex. Harrison, 
Eastman Johnson, F. 8. Church, AM. Thayer, J. G. Brown, F. C. Vinton, J. Francis 
Murphy, F. A. Bridgman, T. W. Dewing, W. L. Picknel!, Walter Shirlaw, Emil Carlsen, 

. M. Gangengigl, Chas. H. Miller, 8. J. Guy, Thomas Hovenden, Frank Fowler, Thomas 
Moran, E. H. Blashfield, Geo. Innes, Chas. Sprague Pearce, A. Schoff, Jas. D Smillie, 
Peter Moran, Geo. A. Teel, Robert Hoskin, F. Juengling, E. Heinemann, Willy Miller, 
F, E. Fillebrown, W. B. Closson, &c. 





BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ARTISTS: 
EDMUND H. GARRETT. J. STEEPLE DAVIS. GEO. T. ANDREW. 
CHILDE HASSAM. GEO. A. TEEL. HARRY FENN. 
HENRY SANDHAM. H. P. BARNES. 


This sumptuous quarto volume is elegantly printed on the fiaest wood cut paper 
in black and tint, and is beautifully bound in gold and silver cloths, making the 


| handsomest book of the season. Cloth extra, $4; seal grain. padded, $6; full 


morocco, $7 50; full calf, $7.50; tree calf, $8; tree calf, beveled, $9. 


By the Author of ‘‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” 


A MOTHER'S SONG. 


By Mary D. Bring, author of ‘‘ The Stories Grandma Told,” ‘‘ The Merry-Go- 
Round,” ‘*‘ Papa’s Little Daughter ” Series, ‘‘ Jingles and Joys,” ‘‘ Grand- 
ma's Attic Treasures," etc., etc. Llustrated from the original designs by Miss 
C. A. NORTHAM. 

In one square quarto volume, elegantly printed on fine wood-cut paper in black and tints. 
Gold and colored ink dies. Extra cioth, full gilt, $2.50; seal grain, $5; fall morocco, 








Shakespearean Scenes Representative 





‘Cathedral Churches of 





and Characters. 





of Living Poets, 





Poems 
England and Wales. 








With descriptive notes on the Plavs and the principal | American and English. Selected by the poets themse!ves, with 
an introduction by George Parsons Laturop. | vol.. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $5; half morosco, $8; half calf, $8; full | 


Shakespearean Players. From Betterton to Irving. 
By AvusTIN BRERETON Iillustrat+d by 30 steel plates aud 10 
wood engravings, after drawings by Dicksee, Hart, Barnard, 


10. 
Ralston, Selous, Watson, Green, H»pkins, Bromley, Freder- enpetched 


icks, Edwards, etc., etc. Royal Quarto, full gilt, $6; full | NEW HOLIDAY EDITION. New dies, full gilt edges, etc , $6. 

“This is a remarkable compilation. The only one extant in which | 

‘ Se sem Seve been invited to sit in judgment on their own poems.” 
. Su 


morocco, $10. _ 


FREDERICK BARNARD’S 


—{N. Y. Sun. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
Bonney. F.RS., with upward of 150 illustrations, many of 
them full page, in 1 vol , large quarto, printed on extra-sized 
and calendered paper, made expressly forthis work MHand- 
my’ 4 bound in full gilt, beveled boards, extra cloth, in 

Ox, $5. 


Editior de Luxe, imperial 4to, eight full page cuts, on India 





Character Skeiches from Thackeray, 


THE THAMES, 


paper, extra cloth, gi't tp, $10. 


The Beecher Bookof Davs. 








Six New and Original Drawings by FrepERICK BARNARD, 
reproduced in Photogravure, on India paper, size 20x1414. 


From Source to Sea. 





With quotations from the writings of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
for every day of the year, dates of births and deaths of 





In portfolio, $7 50. e subjects are : 


The Little Sister. Becky Sharp. 
Colonel Newcombe, Major Pendennis. 
Captain Costigan. Major Dobbin. 

This series of character sketches from Thackeray is uni- 
form with the same artist’s celebrated character sketches 





first series being now entirely out of print. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10. 


With descriptive text by Prof. Bonney. F.R.S, H. Suutz Wi1- 
son, EpMUND OLLIER, D. Macco.ii, W. SENIOR, Goprrey W. 
TURNER, AARON WaTSON, J. RuncimAN. and J P. BropHurst, 
and iilustrated by a series of beautiful engravings from 
original designs by G L Seymour, W. H J Boot, ‘’. Gregory 
a Murray, A. Barraud, er —. —— Ww. yee Ward Beecher, for every day in the year, dates of prominent 
Clough Bromley, W. Hatherell, . Wollen, and other 

from D'ckens, of which three series have been produced, the artists. Royal ito. 884 pages, with etching for frontispiece. 


prominent persons, etc. 1 vl, 16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


The Beecher Calendar. 


With quotations from the sermons and writings of Rev. Henry 





events, births and deaths of celebrated persons. Moun 
on elegant pasteboard ; printed in lithographic colors in 15 
printings, $1. 





The Quiver. 





Commencement of a New Volume of 


A GREAT ART ENTERPRISE. | CASSELL’S 





anes THE MAGAZINE OF ART =mieuine 


American Edition. Price, 


American Edition. Price, 15 





15 cents monthly ; $1 50 per | 
year. 


The first number of the Amer- 


| 


ican edition of Tur Quiver) AN ETCHING, STEEL ENGRAVING, OR PHOTOGRAVURE. 


With the December Number, Now Ready. 
| Each number of THE MaGazine or ArT for the coming year will contain, as a frontispiece, 


cents monthly; $150 per 
year. The New Volume be- 
gins with January number, 





will be ready November 15th, 


Notwitbstanding that this will necessitate a very heavy increase in the expense of production, | 


published December 1 2ih. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON| the price will remain as heretofore, the publishers feeling assured that such an unexampled addition| PROSPECTUS FREE ON 





APPLICATION. Nothing that is being done in the way of ArT Work IN AMERICA will escape the eye of the 
’ Editor, whose notes will be fuller than ever and more of a special featwre. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of : : 
Yen cents. Price, 35 cents monthly; $3.50 per year. 


to the Art treasures of the Magazine will result in a very largely increased circulation. 


APPLICATION. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 
ten cents. 








Our Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publications is now ready, and will be sent to any address free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


Perhaps the most popular and unqualifiecly successful group or series of periodicals for family reading ever published in America, or for that matter in the world, 
are the four publications issued by Harper & Brothers, of New York. The MONTHLY MAGAZINE, the YOUNG PEOPLE, the WEEKLY, and the BAZAR, each in its way is a 
model periodical.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


NOW 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G, W. OURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, 
0. D. WARNER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The SEVENTY-FOURTH VOLUME commenced 
with the Number for December, 1886. 


It is the purpose of the publishers to make | 


the volumes of Harrer’s Macazrne for 187 of 
greater interest and greater literary and artistic 
excellence than any hitherto published 

One of the most striking features of the Vaga- 
zine will be a new novel by KaTHL_eEn O MEara, 
to begin in the January number, 
“ Narka,”’ a story of Russian life, which, apart 
from its political and s cial significance, will 
bea love story of exceptional dramatic strength 
and interest. A new novel by W. D. Howe ts, 
entitled “An Open Question,” 
February and ron through the year. Upon the 
conclusion of Mr. BLackmorzE’s “ Springhaven,”’ 
will appear a humorous novelette entitled 
“Tony the Maid,” by Buancug W1L11s Howarp 

Important illustrated papers, similar to those 
which have appeared during the past year on 
the great navies of the world, will continue to 
be a special feature of the Magazine. Among 
other attractions will be a series of Southern 
Papers, eont ibuted in part by Caar.tes DupLEy 
Warner, and in part by Resecca Harpine 
Davis, illustrated by Wii11am Hamitton Gis- 
s0X; important papers of Oriental interest, 
superbly illustrated: a continuation of the 
** Great American Industries ”’ se: ies, illustrated ; 
special art contributions by E. A. Apsry and 
ALFRED Parsons ; further discussion of the Rail- 
road Problem “ Social Studies,” by Dr. Ricnarp 
T. Eryx ; important Health papers ; short stories 
by the best writers, etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


In HaRgren’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MaGaZInE 
we have reached the completest stage of 
Science, Literature, and Art which the world 
has yet seen.—N. Y. Star. 


It is a wonderful thing in the history of Ameri- 
can letters to contemplate the array presented 
by Harper's Monraty from its first beginning 
tothe present time. Nearly every name of note 
is represented here. The subjects treated include 
science, invention, history, exploration, religion, 
sociology, art, fiction, criticism—in fact, the 
entire comprehen ive interests of humanity.— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 


Those who have been constant readers of this 
old and favorite periodical will notice with 
pleasure the improvement constantly manifested 
both in the matter of literary merit and in the 
art of engraving, each year affording in these 
particulars some new advantage over the pre- 
eeding one.—Chicago Tribune. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The Volumes of Harper's Magazine, for three 
years back,ion cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3 00 each; 
or in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


A JOURNAL OF OIVILIZATION AND 
A PIOTURE HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES. 





entitled | 


will begin in | 


Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


The THIRTY FIRST VOLUME will begin with 
| the Number dated January 1st, 1887, 
issued on December 29.h, 1886. 
Harrer’s WEEKLY justifies its title as “A 
Journal of Civilization’? by reflecting, with 
steadily increasing fullness and accuracy, the 


progress of civilization, and by embodying as | 


well as by recorcing the continuous advance of 
American literature and American art. 

It presents, in faithful and graphic pictures, 
| the noteworthy events of the day, portrai's of 
| men of the time, reproductions of the works of 
| celebrated artists, cartoons by eminent pictorial 
| satirists, and bumc rous illustrations of the ludi 
crous aspects of social and political life.” 
| Besides the pictures, Hanrer’s WEEKLY is full 
| of good reading It always contains install- 
| ments of one. occasionally of two, of the best 

novels of tne day, with fine illustrations. Its 

short stories are bright and entertaining. Poems, 
| sketches, and papers on important topics of 
| current interest by the most popular writers, and 
columns of humorous and personal paragraphs 
make it interesting to everybody. 

As a family journal, the care that has been 
successfolly exercised in the past to make Har 
PER'’s WEEKLY a Safe, as well as a welcome, vis 
itor to every househo'd will not be relaxed in 
the future The ultimate infiuence of the sub- 
jects treated ia its text and in its illustrations is 
not less considered than their immediate public 
interest. It is conducted in the belief that such 
scenes as would be repulsive or brutalizing to 
persons witnessing them cannot form fit sub- 
jects for literary or pictorial representation. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


This combinatien renders Harrer’s WEEKLY 
pre-eminently the journal for the family, for each 
member of which its issues provide something 
on a literal scale to suit his or her particular 
tastes and needs, excluding rigidly, however, 
from the text whatever is indelicate or contam- 
inating, and from the illustrations whatever is 
repulsive or brutalizing.— Saturday Hvening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Harper's WEEELY is the best pictorial record 
of the life of the nation.— Christian Advocate, 
N. Y. 

A thorougbly able, instructive, and entertain- 
ing journal for the household. Its general news 
is well selected, its editorials are judicious and 
vigorous, its stories are of hich interest, its moral 
tone is unexceptionable, and its illustrations are 
as famous as they deserve to be.—Congregation- 
ali-t, Boston. 

The only illustrated paper of the day that, in 
its essential characteristics, is recognized as a 
national paper.— Brooklyn Hagie. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The last Three Annual Volumes of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol 
ume), for $7.00 per volume. 





| 
| 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, INSTRUCTION, AND 
DOMESTIO ECONOMY, 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The TWENTIETH VOLUME will begin with the 
Number dated January lst, 1887, issued 
on December 17th, 1886. 


Harper's Bazar is the best family journal ex- 
tant. Its literary merits are of the highest order, 
comprising serial stories poems, essays, etc , 
from the most distinguished writers of Europe 
and America. Its brilliant illustrations repro- 
duce, from the original electrotypes, simu!tane 
ously with their appearance abroad, the gems of 
the best London picture galleries, the Paris salon, 
and the great English pictorial journals ; and its 
humorous cuts have won it the name of the 
American ** Punch.” Its beautiful fashion plates, 
of the latest Paris and New York styles, accom- 
panied with well fitting patterns and clear 
descriptions, enale ladies to save many times 
the cost of subseription by making their own 
dresses or superiotending their manufacture at 
home. Its articles on housekeeping and cookery 
are eminently practical ard useful. and promote 
economy in the household. Much attention is 
paid to the peculiar feature of decorative art, 
and many exquisite embroidery designs are 
given from the best sources. Its papers on social 
etiquette are of the highest interest. And no 
topic is neglected that could be of value to the 
family circle. Its pithy editorials are marked by 
good sense, and not a line is ever admitted to its 
Columns that could offend the most fastidious 
taste. 

The reputation it has won it will continue to 


maintain, and no pains or cost will be spared to | 


keep up its high standard. Many brilliant novel 
ties are in preparation for Vol. XX., the first 
number of which will be issued December 17th, 
1886. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Bazar appeals to the most cultivated 
feminine tastes, supplies a large amount of fresh 
and useful information upon feminine and 
domestic topics.— Boston Journal. 


Harper's Bazar is not only an authority in 
the world of fashion and on matters relating to 
the home, but it also contains in every number 
an,abundance of useful and entertaining reading 
of general interest.— Observer, N. Y. 


Harper's Bazan is unquestionably the best 
example of the union of the fashionable with the 
literary to be found in any English-speaking 
country.— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


The Bazar {is not only dear to feminine souls 
for its mystic and wonderful gowns and things ; 
it gratifies more serious tastes also by its excel- 
lent general reading and its humorous illustra- 
tions, many of which are really witty.—Y. Y. 
Tribune. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The last Three Annual Volumes of Harper's 
Bazar, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol. 
ume), for $7.00 per volume. 








IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S Y OUNGPEOPLE 


A SIXTEEN PAGE 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


The E1ignta# VoLUME commenced with the 
Number issued November 23, 1886. 


Harper's Youne Preopye hasbeen called “the 
model of what a periodical for young readers 
ought to be,”’ and the justice of this commenda- 
tion is amply sustained by the large circulation 
it has attained both at home and in Great 
Britain This success has been reached by 
methods that must commend themselves to the 
judgment of parents no Jess than to the tastes of 
children—namely, by an earnest and well- 
sustained effort to provide the best and most 
attractive reading for young people at a low 
price. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial scru 
tiny, in order that the paper shall contain noth- 
ing harmful, and that it shall be an effective 
agency for the mental, moral, and physical edu- 
cation of its readers. Its stories have all the 
dramatic interet that juvenile fiction can pos- 
sess, without any hing pernicious. Its articles 
on sclentific subjects, travel, and the facts of 
life are by writers whose names insure accu- 
racy and value. Its historical stories, blograph- 
ical tales, etc., present attractively the most 
inepiriog incidents in history, and in the early 
lives of notable men and women ; in every num- 
ber appear stirring poems, amusing rhymes, and 
ingenious puzzi:s, and occasionally articles on 
embroidery and other forms of needlework. 
Papers On athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
have their place, while pictures of a conspicu- 


| ously high order of excellence lavishly illustrate 


its pages. It contains the best literary and 
artistic work anywhere to be purchased. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


It grows better and better with every year — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Safe, sparkling, and sunny—a real friend to 
the boys and girls. It entertains, instructs, and 
charms its readers.— Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 

A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no 
purer and brighter magazine —Jndependent, N.Y. 

Ite tone, variety, and general excellence of 
literary workmanship are admirably sustai ned. 
. . ..We cannot commend it too highly.— 
Christian Union, N. Y. 

If money is ever well laid out in supplying 
children with good reading, for a merely nomi- 
nal price, it is certainly in subscribing for 
HarpPer 8 Youne Pgoriz.—JN. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press 

In praise of Harper’s Youne PEorPLE, every 
child who ever read it is eloquent, and it well 
deserves the wide popularity it has attained.— 
Courter, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Volumes VII., with nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
Pp. vili, 882. 4to, Oraamental Cloth, $3.50. 
Volumes IV, V., and VI., price $350 each. 
Volumes I, II., and III. out of print. 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


will begin with the current number. 


When no time is specijied, subscriptions 


(3 HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of bet ween three ani four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. - 


HE death of Chester A. Arthur last week was 

not a surprise to the country. He was born in 
Franklin County, Vermont, October 5, 1830. His 
father was a Baptist minister, who attained some 
prominence in his denomination. The son graduated 
with honor at Union Oollege in 1849. He was then 
for two years the principal of a school in Vermont, 
in which James A. Garfield was afterward teacher of 
penmanship. With the money saved while teaching, 
young Arthur came to New York Oity and studied 
law. He was admitted to the bar in 1853, and, after 
looking over the field in the West, he decided to 
return to New York and practice here. Soon after 
beginning his career the slaves of a Virginian pass- 
ing through the city were declared free, and in the liti- 
gation which followed William M. Evarts and Chester 
A. Arthur were retained as counsel for the people. 
Their final victory in the Supreme Court of the United 
States lifted both into prominence and popularity. 
Mr. Arthur’s first appearance in politics was as dele- 
gate to the convention at which the Republican part y 
was born. When, in 1858, Edwin D. Morgan was 
elected Governor of New York, Mr. Arthur was ap- 
pointed a member of his staff. When the war broke 
out he was transferred to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and had to provide for the arming, cloth- 
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ing, and ‘eaiitiaiitie. of 250,000 of the 500,000 
men farnished by New York. To his honor it is 
said that he came out of the Department a poorer 
man than when he entered it. Returning to the law, 
he devoted himself to bis profession up to 1870. At 
that date he was made Oollector at the New York 
Oustom-House. The Oustom-House had become 
a most powerful political machine. For a long 
time it had been under the control of a ring whose 
political rule had at length produced a revolt in the 
local party. When Mr. Arthur was made Collector, 
he demonstrated his great abilities as a politician by 
restoring harmony between the factions, overthrowing 
the ring, aud gathering its former power into his 
own hands. At the same time he showed equal 
ability as an executive officer, and the investigating 
commissions appointed by the Administration were 
unable to discover any mismanagement. Oollector 
Arthur made comparatively few removals among 
his subordinates, and generally filled important 
positions by promotion. Nevertheless, President 
Hayes and Secretary Sherman removed him for 
having ‘‘ made the Custom- House a center of partisan 
political management.” His wide popularity and his 
influence among influential men enabled him two 
years later, at the Ohicago Convention, to demand a 
vindication, and he was nominated Vice-President 
on the recommendation of the New York delegation. 
On the death of Mr. Garfield he succeeded to the 
Presidency. He has been in ill health for several 
years, and his death was not unexpected. 





We do not believe in the motto which declares that 
we are to speak nothing but good of the dead; we 
are to speak nothing but truth of the dead, or we are 
not to speak at all. Never more hateful than at 
the grave and in the dawning light of eternity are 
shams and insincerities. Ohester A. Arthur wasa 
politician, but of the higher and purer type. He was 
not a statesman. He believed in the power of party 
organization, not in the power of great moral ideas. 
He believed, with all thinking men, in government by 
party ; he believed that government by party necessi- 
tates the distribution of offices in such a manner as 
to maintain party discipline and preserve party enthu- 
siasm ; in this most thinking men did, but an increas- 
ing number of thinking men do not any lorger, agree 
with him. He was nominated Vice-President by the 
machine, but, coming by accident into the Presidential 
office, he did not administer it in the interest of the 
machine, but in that of the people. His break away 
from the ‘‘ boys” was a surprise alike to them and to 
the public, and deservedly raised him in the esteem 
of the Nation. He was never charged with either 
employing corrupt means or being himself corrupted 
by them. Whatever chicanery flourished under his 
administration did not have him for an ally ; but 
neither did it find in him a quick, resolute, and re- 
sourceful enemy. He neither led reform nor ob- 
structed it, but fairly and faithfully represented the 
spirit and purpose of the party whose agent and 
representative he always regarded himself to be, and, 
on the whole, of the better elements in that party. 
Such a man cannot be a leader.; he,is simply a useful 
administrator. The severest criticism that can be 
uttered against him is that he belonged tothe genus 
politician ; the best word that can be said for him as 
a public man is that he was one of the best of that 
genus. 





It is evident that the free-traders are not dis- 
couraged by the results of the recent election. Mr. 
Beecher's letter in another column shows that he is as 
much a free-trader as ever; and the fourth annual 
banquet of the Iroquois Club of Ohicago was to a 
considerable extent devoted to free trade speeches. 
Mr. Carlisle squarely pronounced himself opposed to 
the fundamental principles of protection and to all 
imposition of taxes upon the people for the benefit of 
any specificindustries. ‘‘ No matter,” he said, ‘* who 
may desert or who may falter, the great fight for 
reform will go on.” A determined battle between two 
parties, one standing for a tariff for protection with 
incidental revenue, and the other for a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, would give us once 
more a conflict between parties that would also be a 
conflict between principles, and this would be a great 
boon to the country. 





1886. No. 22, 

The testimony of ex-Alderman Fullgraff and ex- 
Alderman Duffy, of New York City, revealed a shame- 
lessness of corruption in New York municipal affairs 
which was a sensation and a surprise even to those 
most familiar with municipal uffairs. According to this 
story, thirteen Aldermen, of whom Mr. Fullgraff was 
one, met at his office, organized, and formally agreed 
to put through the Broadway Surface Company 
Railroad for $22,000 each, to be paid in cash. A part 
of this money was afterward used for the purpose 
of securing additional votes to pass the bill over the 
Mayor’s veto. As might be expected, Alderman 
McQuade’s counsel boldly denied the truth of 
Alderman Fallgraff’s story ; and it is also to be said 
that Alderman Fullgraff, before the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee, denied that there had been any 
bribery in the case, so that he is a self-confessed 
perjurer. Bat it will be difficult to convince the 
public, or probably the jury, that the testimony of 
these two indicted Aldermen, who have at last been 
induced to make a clean breast of the matter, is not 
true. It remains to be seen whether the District 
Attorney, who is entitled to high commendation for 
his vigor and success in this difficult prosecution, can 
succeed in convicting Jacob Sharp of furnishing the 
corruption fund. The three intermediaries, according 
to the testimony of Fullgraff and Duffy, were Jaehne, 
DeLacy, and McLaughlin. McLaughlin is dead, 
DeLacy is in Canada, and Jaehne is in Sing Sing. 
Whether Jaehne’s testimony can be secured, and 
whether, if secured, it can be so substantiated as to 
convict the bribers, remains to be seen. But the 
Aldermanic board of thieves is pretty effectually 
broken up. Four are exiles, two are dead, one is in 
Sing Sing, one is crazy, three are witnesses for the 
State, and twelve are awaiting trial. The offenses 
against good taste, and even good morals, of the 
daily press are not few, but the conviction of these 
conspirators is primarily due, as was the conviction 
oi. the Tweed ring, to the public press, who are 
entitled therefor to a large item on the credit side 
of the ledger. 





A recent Washington dispatch informs us that 
General Miles reports seven hundred Hualpai 
Indians on a reservation in Northwestern Arizona as 
destitute and starving, the country being perfectly 
barren. Accordingly, the Secretary of the Interior 
has requested the military authorities to issue a two- 
thirds ration daily to these Indians, to the extent of 
$5,000, the whole of the appropriation made by Con 
gress for their support. In case this sum proves in- 
sufficient, the Interior Department is to be advised 
of the fact, when ‘‘ further provision, if possible, will 
be made forthem.” The case of the Hualpais forcibly 
illustrates the shiftlessness of our Indian policy. 
These Indians have been simply left alone without 
any help to salf-support, upon a reservation whose 
soil was utterly unproductive. They have not only 
been forced into a condition of miserable idleness, 
but the Government doles have been hopelessly 
inadequate for theirsupport. The case is bad enough 
as itstands, but there is another fact which increases 
the disgrace to our Government. These Hualpais 
have fought under our flag, side by side with our 
own troops. For many years they have been well 
disposed toward the white men, and they were en- 
listed to serve against the hostile Apaches. Their 
skill in following obscure trails was something re- 
markable, and as scouts they were more highly 
prize1 than any white men or other Indians. Their 
reward has been abandonment to starvation and 
disease. A few years since small-pox ravaged the 
tribe, which was destitute of proper mediciues or 
medical skill. Some of the poor wretches obtained 
bottles of a patent liniment, and drauk it in their 
ignorance. Others, in the frenzy of burning fever, 
plunged into water-tanks, contracting chills which 
resulted fatally. A few kind-hearted women in 
Arizona, learning of their plight, interested others, 
and something was done by private charity, but it is 
impossible to tell the number of those who perished 
more wretchedly than the beasts of the field. 
General and Mrs. Crook had interested themselves 
in behalf of these Indians, and something regard- 
ing their condition was made public three years ago. 
But it appears that the ‘‘let alone” policy of 
the Goyernment continued. The Hualpais have 
never been given encouragement to make an effort 
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in their own behalf, nor has the Government even 
fed those whom it reduced to a state of helpless 
dependence. Those Indians starving in the Arizona 
deserts have periled their lives for the Government, 
and the Government year after year has left them to 
their miserable fate. 


Archbishop Corrigan’s pastoral letter, read in the 
Roman Catholic churches in New York City last 
Sunday, is certainly a noteworthy sign of the times. 
He urges the establishment, maintenance, and 
patronage of the parochial schools, but without say- 
ing anything against the public schools. The main 
emphasis of his letter, however, is directed against 
the George movement. His general definition of 
equality, ¢s not involving equal capacities and powers, 
and his general definition of the right of property, as 
‘*the moral faculty of claiming an object as one’s 
own,” will hardly admit of dispute, and perhaps these 
portions of his letter are not too alphabetical for the 
congregations addressed. He concedes the basis of 
Georgeism, but avoids George’s conclusions by the 
argument which, without being new, has not been 
greatly pressed in recent discussions, and yet is the 
one which will prebably prove fatal to Mr. George’s 
political panacea : 

“ Undoubtedly God made the earth for the use of all 
mankind, but whether the possession thereof was to be in 
common, or by individual ownership, was left for reason to 
determine. Such determination, judging from the facts of 
history, the sanction of law, from the teachings of the 
wisest and the actions of the best and bravest of mankind, 
has been and is that man can, by lawful acts, become pos- 
sessed of the right of ownership in property [land ?], not 
merely in its use.’’ 

He does not adhere consistently to this position ; 
and when he departs from it to the characteristic 
ecclesiastical argument that ‘‘ it was only the earth 
which fell under the primeval curse,” he gets some- 
what foggy. Perhaps quite as influential as his 
logic, with his flock, will be his somewhat lengthy 
quotation from Pope Leo XIII., directed, however, 
against Communism—not directly, but only by a 
somewhat remote inference, against Georgeism. The 
reader of history will remember that in the prelimi- 
nary stages of the French Revolution the curés 
almost universally went with the common people, 
while the higher ecclesiastics as uniformly sided 
with the Oourt and the nobility. No such sharp 
contrast is likely to be seen in our day; but this 
pastoral letter, following the speeches for George 
made in this city by Father McGlynn, indicates that 
in the Roman Catholic Church, as in the community 
at large, both conservative and radical tendencies are 
at work. But the church, as a whole, is certain to 
be conservative ; and those who are alarmed lest 
Socialism sweep away the foundations of society in 
America may find canse for gratulation, if not for 
gratitude, in the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church is sure to be a determined and a very effi- 
cient foe to everything that approaches anarchic and 
atheistic socialism, and to afford a counteracting 
influence in the very quarters and with the very 
classes not easily reached by the public press or 
popular lectures, and not to be reached at all by 
Protestant ministrations. 





The public correction of a mistake is an evidence 
of strength, not of weakness ; and in our judgment— 
based wholly upon the official correspondence in 
the case—President Oleveland has done a wise 
and strong thing in reinstating District Attorney 
Benton, of Missouri. Mr. Benton had been suspended 
for “‘ offensive partisanship.” The offense consisted, 
not merely in making campaign speeches, but, as 
charged, in making so many political engagements 
that he could not consistently with them fulfill his 
official duties. Mr. Benton, in his published letter, 
replying to these charges, apparently demonstrates 
that his political engagements did not interfere with 
his official duties, and upon this showing the order 
of suspension is revoked, and Mr. Benton is rein- 
stated. The general principle is thus embodied 
by the President iu his letter of reinstatement to 
Mr. Benton : 

“J did not intend to condemn the making of a political 
speech by a Federal official to his neighbors and friends, 
nor at any time and place where it was merely incidental 
—if the speech itself was decent and fair. But I do not 
think that such an official can enter as a business a politi- 
cal campaign, and, consenting to a long list of engagements 
to address political meetings, widely separated and of daily 
recurrence, fill such engagements without neglecting his 
duty if he holds an office worth having, nor without taking 
with him in the canvass his official power and influence. 
Therefore this course is condemned. The number of 
speeches that can be properly made cannot be specified, 





nor the time when, the p'ace where, or the circumstances in 
which they are proper; nor can their character be pre- 
scribed. But a correct line of conduct can be determined 
on without difficulty, I believe, in the light of a desire to 
follow the spirit of the admonition given by divorcing the 
conduct of a citizen from the use of official influence in 
political campaigns, illustrating at all times the truth 
that official duty is paramount to partisan service, main- 
taining the dignity of office-holding, avoiding any pretense 
of control over the political action of others by reason of 
official place, and teaching the lesson to the people that 
public positions are not bestowed or held under a pledge of 
active partisan service.’’ 

The President would certainly have done more wisely 
had he ascertained all the facts in the case before 
issuing his order of suspension ; investigation should 
precede sentence. But ne has, it seems to us, admi- 
rably stated the general principle to which all Civil 
Service reformers will agree ; namely, that no man 
is deprived of citizenship by accepting office, but no 
man has a right to use his official position or to 
neglect his officiai duties that he may serve his party 
interests. 


Charles Francis Adams, who died at his home in 
Boston Sunday, sustained ably the tradition of his 
family for public service and public rectitude. He 
belonged to the eminently useful class of men in 
public affairs who bring to the discharge of the 
delicate and difficult duties of statesmanship the 
traditions and training of scholarly habits and ances- 
try. Whatever may have been the faults of the 
Adams family on the side of lack of emotional power 
or of popular sympathy, their eminent fitness for 
public life has never been questioned, and the lack 
of the elements of popularity has never carried with 
it any corresponding lack of interest in public 
reforms. Oharles Francis Adams was a notable 
figure in the anti slavery days; one of the men who 
did not hesitate to speak and act when both speech 
and action carried with them no small political con- 
sequences. It fell to his lot, as the representative of 
America at the English Court during the late war, to 
have the opportunity of rendering his country ines- 
timable services, and it will form his chief distinction 
that in that difficult and trying place he did n>t fall 
below the dignity and greatness of his opportunities. 
His firmness, diplomatic ability, and thorough-going 
patriotism were worth regiments of men in the field 
during the critical years of the war, and the country 
will never know what it owes to Mr. Adams's firm- 
ness and judgment on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and to Lord Lyon’s kindliness and sterling good sense 
and temper on this side. In almost repeating the 
experience of his grandfather at the court of St. 
James, Mr. Adams added a notable chapter to the 
history of American diplomacy. 


A correspondent, at our request, bas given us some 
further particulars respecting the Sunday closing 
movement in La Crosse, Wisconsin. About a year 
ago, at the suggestion, not of Puritans, but of some 
Norwegian citizens, a Law and Order League was 
formed to enforce the Sunday laws, which in Wiscon- 
sin forbid commercial business and public games, and 
especially the sale of intoxicating liqu:rs In spite 
of this law, not only were saloons of all grades open, 
but also all kinds of retail stores, except the better 
class of dry-goods stores. Previous efforts for the 
enforcement of the law had proved so unsuccessful 
that little enthusiasm was felt for the new movement. 
Few citizens could be indnced to take any part with 
the League for fear of injury to their business. The 
first persons arrested were eighteen bricklayers en- 
gaged in the construction of a passenger station. This 
was last October, and the case was settled by the pay- 
ment of fine and costs. This was followed by the arrests 
of ten or twelve saloon-keepers, who plead not guilty, 
and secured a postponemen: of the trials. Meanwhile 
a Personal Liberty League had been formed, with 
which, according to our correspondent, the Mayor 
was in sympathy. The saloons were closed, and the 
Sunday law put in operation against the street cars, 
the gas and electric light men, the printers of the 
newspapers, the hackmen, and others. Ninety nine 
arrests were made, including two butchers, three 
barbers, nine confectioners, eight livery-stable keep 
ers, and some seventy saloon keepers. The Mayor, 
in a public interview, says that he considers the 
Sunday law too contracted for a progressive people, 
and, by an indiscriminating enforcement of it, hopes 
to compel its amendment. In this we trust he will 
succeed ; but we are very greatly mistaken if, when 
those amendments are made, the serving of liquor 
will be provided for, or the serving of milk will be 
prohibited. What are, within the terms of a Sunday 
law, works of necessity and charity is, perhaps, a 





serious question ; but the selling of liquor cun hardly 
be included as either necessary or charitable. 





There is a constant movement of events in Bul- 
garia, but it is doubtful whether any real progress is 
made. So far, all parties seem to be engaged in mak- 
ing time and in sustaining the status guo with varied 
and industrious activity. Prince Waldemar has not 
yet made public his decision. General Kaulbars, 
who personified Russian absolutism in the most 
offensive form, has withdrawn from Bulgaria, and it 
is an open question what his retirement means. It 
may signify a total rupture of diplomatic relations 
between St. Petersburg and Sofia; or, on the other 
hand, it may mean a change of front on the part of 
Russia, and the adoption of a more conciliatory and 
rational policy. It grows more clear that Austria 
and Italy and England have reached an understand- 
ing that Russia shall not be permitted to occupy 
Bulgaria without concerted action of some sort, and 
it is believed that Germany substantially co-operates 
with the three nations. If this be true, Russia can 
hardly repeat the story of Poland in Bulgaria, and 
the longer she defers final action the more difficult 
that action will become. The courage and patience 
of the Bulgarians in these trying circumstances are 
quite beyond praise. 





Mayor Grace has wisely acceded to the wishes of a 
great number of the most intuiligent citizens of New 
York, and appointed two ladies members of the Board 
of Education. His selections promise well for the 
success of the experiment ; they command the confi- 
dence of the friends of education in this city. Mrs. 
Agnew has long taken an active and intelligent interest 
in school matters as well as in charitable work. Miss 
Dodge has carried in many directions her indefatiga- 
ble energy and untiring devotion. Her peculiar fitness 
for the position to which she has now been appointed 
lies in her zealous and intelligent advocacy of indus 
trial education. No one has worked more earnestly 
or more unselfishly for industrial education in New 
York than she, and she will bring to her new duties 
the intelligence, the experience, and the energy which 
are the conditions of success. These ladies have a 
great opportunity of serving the city and its schools, 
though one beset with difficulties and hindrances 
which will call for all their combined energy and tact. 
There is no greater need in connection with vur pub- 
lic schools than the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion in its various forms. The defect of our public 
school system has been its devotion to ‘‘ rede-craft,” 
as Dr. Gilman happily calls it, and its neglect of hand- 
craft. The two should go together, and we welcome 
the appointment of these ladies on the Board of 
Education as a promise that hereafter the hand shall 
not be divorced from the brain in the education of 
boys and girls in the city schools. 


The experiment of producing a Greek play in this 
city was successfully made at the Academy of Music 
last week. The notable success of the performance 
of *‘ Edipus Tyrannus” at Cambridge several years 
ago attracted very wide attention and encouraged 
the hope that similar productions of other Greek 
plays might follow and might prove interesting to 
audiences of intelligence if not of scholarship. The 
play selected by the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania for representation in this city was 
‘*The Acharnians” of Aristophanes. This play lacks 
entirely the human interest of the great tragedies 
and the narrative interest of the later comedies, but, 
by the aid of accessories of scenery and striking 
choruses, it proved a marked success. Every seat in 
the Academy, as well as every available standing 
place, was occupied, and the question may fairly be 
raised whether there are not intelligent people 
enough to support more frequent representations of 
this class of dramatic representations. They are in 
the highest degree educative. The performance was 
given for the benefit of the American School for 
Classical Studies at Athens, an institution which 
ought not to lack necessary funds. It is gratifying 
to note the fact that the committee in charge of the 
school have decided to ask Dr. Waldstein to become 
its permanent director when an endowment of 
$100 000 shall have been secured. The only criti- 
cism of the past management of the school has been 
directed to its yearly change of directors; the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Waldstein as its permanent head 
would add immensely to the value of the school, and 
would serve the best interests of American scholar- 
ship. 





We commence this week a series of articles on the 
labor question by Fred Woodrow. Mr. Woodrow is 
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himself a workingman, and in a varied life has seen 
a great many phases of the workingman’s experience. 
He is the son of a British dragoon, was born in Ireland, 
and got his first education in reading to his father, 
who for three years svffered from lockjaw, receiving 
his only nutriment by means of a glass tube through 
a broken tooth. The father’s death left the mother 
the bread-winner of the family, and the youth thus 
learned this aspect of the labor problem—the problem 
of a woman earning daily bread for herself and her 
household. He was apprenticed to book-binding, 
seized the meager advantages afforded for larger ac- 
quaintance with literature, and began to appear first 
on the platform and then as a writer of tracts. Ill 
health drove him to sea, whither he carried the same 
spirit of sympathy for his fellow-men. Emigrating to 
this country, his first night in Oastle Garden was 
spent in watching over two lorn Irish lasses who had 
no money for a hotel, but were content to sleep on a 
bench with him for watcher. In America he has been, 
in succession, mine-worker in Pennsylvania, farm- 
worker in Canada and the far West, and railroad- 
worker in Iowa, and everywhere, if we may judge 
from the ‘“ thumb-nail sketch” from which we have 
taken these facts, has proved himself worthy of the 
sobriquet given him, ‘‘the Samaritan of labor” We 
vommend him and his articles to that happily de. 
creasing number of readers who imagine that there is 
no labor problem, and that all the wrongs of work- 
ingmen are self-inflicted. These articles from a 
workingman will be followed by a series of letters to 
workingmen, written by one who is in thorough sym- 
pathy with workingmen, and has faith aud hope for 
their future. 





GENERAL NeEws.—A meeting has been held in Bos- 
ton fof committees appointed last summer by the 
National Teachers’ Association and the American In- 
stitution of Instruction, to consider the subject of 
Federal aid to common schools. No definite form of 
bill was agreed upon, but strong speeches in favor of 
the general object were made by eminent educators. 
The general committee was enlarged and State sub 
committees added.—-A bungling effort to poison 
Mr. Armour, of Chicago, was, it is said, made by two 
scoundrels who appear to have been actuated by 
ill feeling growing out of the recent strikes.——A 
fire at Durham, N.C, last week destroyed half a 
million doilars’ worth of property.——Louise Michel, 
the French Anarchist, has been pardoned.—— 
‘“‘An extensive conspiracy culminating in a 
moustrous fraud” is the way Secretary Lamar 
describes the attempt of certain capitalists to seize 
upon the great redwood forests in California. 
——It is said that another great strike is impending 
among the Pennsylvania coke-burners, and that 
12,000 men may be again thrown out of work.—— 
Hampton Court Palace, in London, built by Cardinal 
Wolsey for Henry VIII, has been gieatly damaged 
by fire. ——London Socialists and unemployed work- 
ingmen held a meeting in Trafalgar Square, Sunday, 
and adopted resolutions calling on the Government to 
relieve the existing distress.——As we go to press 
the jury in the McQuade bribery case has been out all 
night and has not been able to agree. 








PROFESSOR NORTON’S CARLYLE. 


HEN the ‘‘Letters of Carlyle,” and sub- 

sequently those of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
were published, The Christian Union did not join in 
the general howl of execration against the great 
Scotchnan. We did not believe that a men whose 
early life showed such a genuinely affectionate love 
for his mother could have been the selfish brute to 
his wife which Mr. Froude painted him. We did 
not believe that the man whose writings showed such 
a profound sympathy for man could be quite so in- 
different to woman as Froude portrayed him. We 
could not believe that a man whose occasional re- 
ligious references showed so profound a spiritual 
perception and so deep a reverence could be so blind 
end so superficial in his religious thought as Froude 
apprehended him to be. Still, we did not suspect 
Froude of misrepresentation, only of misinterpreta- 
tion. Oarlyle, we thought, had fallen into unfortunate 
hands. It was as if the author of the Book of 
Chronicles had been set to interpret David, or 
Tacitus to write the life and portray the experiences 
of Paul, or Addison to unfold the spiritual experi- 
ences and inner life of the mystics of the Middle 
Ages. Oarlyle had the soul of a seer, the intellect 
of a Scotchman, and the stomach of a dyspeptic. 
Froude is a dramatic historian with a keen eye for 





stage effects. His Carlyle approaches biography as 
the Richelieu of the playwright does history. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton has, however, 
raised certainly a prima facie case against Mr. 
Froude in support of a more serious charge than 
misinterpretation. Ualess Mr. Froude has a better 
defense to offer than any yet reported to the Ameri- 
can public, he cannot be acquitted of the charge of 
misrepresentation ; and it requires a large measure 
of charity to attribute this wholly to careleasness. 
Mr. Carlyle’s niece, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, has 
placed in Professor Norton’s hands a number of 
Carlyle’s letters. They have to do with the earlier 
part of his life, 1814-1826. Among them is a collee- 
tion of letters from Carlyle to Miss Welsh, from their 
first acquaintance in 1821 to their marriage in 1826. 
According to Professor Norton, ‘‘ Carlyle, in the 
original manuscript, from which the copy given to 
Mr. Froude was made, says: ‘‘ My strict command 
now is, ‘Burn them if ever found. Let no third 
party read them ; let no printing of them, or of any 
part of them, be ever thought of by those who love 
me.’” If this command came to the knowledge of 
Mr. Froude, it is difficult to understand his disregard 
of it. It seemed at firet to Professor Norton to seal 
the originals against his inspection. ‘‘ But,” says he, 
‘**] was gradually led by many facts to the convic. 
tion that Mr. Froude had distorted their significance, 
and had given a view of the relations between Car- 
lyle and his future wife in essential! respects incorrect 
and injurious to their memory.” His perusal of the 
letters confirmed this conviction. A few of these 
letters he has printed for the purpose of correcting 
the incorrect and injurious representation given by 
the previous distorted publication. These form 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the ‘ Early 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle,” edited by Professor Nor- 
ton, and published by Macmillan & Co. Even more 
important to the memory of Mr. Carlyle is the too 
bricf appendix by the editor on ‘‘ Mr. Froude’s use 
of the correspondence of Oarlyle and Miss Welsh.” 
The misinterpretation of that correspondence by 
Mr. Froude, the change made in it by omissions, 
by false interpretations of omitted passages, and by 
occasional misprints of an extraordinary character 
—ou the whole, we think it best to imitate Professor 
Norton’s reserve : ‘‘ There is no need, I believe, to 
speak of it in the terms it deserves.” 

As an illustration of both misinterpretation and 
misrepresentation we may take this for example. 
According to Mr. Froude, Mrs. Welsh, finding the 
marriage was to be, was willing to accept Oarlyle as 
her son in-law, and either live with him or have him 
live with her in her house and introduce him to her 
circle. No! says Mr. Froude, he must have a small 
house in Edinburgh ; and Mr. Froude puts the state- 
ment in dangerously deceptive quotatious—‘ the 
moment he was master of a house, the first use he 
would turn it to would be to slam the door against 
nauseous intruders /” The reader of this ingeniously 
dovetailed paragraph is left in doubt which to wonder 
at most, the extraordinary boorishness of a man who 
in a letter to his betrothed would designate her 
mother and her mother’s friends us ‘* nauseous in- 
truders,” or the yet more extraordinary stolidity of a 
daughter who could accept such a characterization 
without resentment. But when the reader has before 
him the letter to Miss Welsh on which Mr. Froude’s 
paragraph is founded, he finds it a love-like letter, 
in which he declares, ‘‘I shall never get any enjoy- 
ment of your company till you are my own,” and, 
in reference to an infliction of certain uncongenial 
visitors, of whom Miss Welsh had complained in exag- 
geratd language as ‘‘a more terrible affliction than 
anything that befell our friend Job,” he promises, 
‘*When I am master of a house, the first use I will 
turn it to will be to slam the door of it on nauseous 
intrusions of all sorts which it can exclude.” 

We shall not follow Professor Norton’s corrections 
in cetail. This may serve as a typical illustration. 
He has gone far enough to show that somehow 
Mr. Froude has proved himself not merely a 
false interpreter, but also a false reporter ; in some 
cases an absolutely false printer. And Mr. Froude’s 
published answer to Professor Norton’s charges is 
far from satisfactory in its statements of fact, 
and extremely irritable in tone. It is at best an 
apology, nut a denial. Very few people will be- 
lieve that Mr. Froude has willfully ur intentionally 
suppressed or distorted facts; the defects in his 
work are due to the defecis in his nature. The 
singular brilliancy which is characteristic of all his 
work rarely goes with painstaking accuracy and a 
judicial temper. Mr. Froude has been a very 





industrious writer, and a great amount of hard 
work undoubtedly lies behind his various con- 
tributions to literature, but he is essentially an 
advocate, and he is only at his best when his 
very remarkable powers are in league to pre 
sent graphically some event or character from his 
own strongly individualistic point of view. It is 
undoubtedly true, as Mr. Froude declares in his 
recent letter in the London “ Times,” that he never 
sought the task of writing Carlyle’s life, that he 
undertook it in deference to the urgent request of the 
great writer, and that he bas passed over to Oar- 
lyle’s niece the greater part of the profit of the 
undertaking. When he adds, however, that Oarlyle 
left him with absolute discretion to do what he 
pleased with the material in hand, he opens the door 
to a discussion of the scope of Carlyle’s words aud 
directions, which are by no means so definite and 
decisive, taken together, as he would have us believe. 
His biography is a very brilliant and deeply interest- 
ing piece of work ; but, apart from all matters of 
accuracy, it is the work of a man who had not the 
insight necessary to comprehend the enigmatical 
genius of Carlyle, or the almost equally enigmatical 
genius of his wife. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were both “‘ gey hard to 
live wi’ ” is tolerably certain ; that she was oversensi- 
tive, and he often self-absorbed and careless; that both 
dealt habitually in exaggerations of expression and 
dwelt in an atmosphere of illusory feeling ; that it was 
characteristic of one to consider a disagreeable visitor 
as a worse affliction than ever befeli Job, and of the 
other to respond to and stimulate this unreal emo- 
tionalism ; that, despite all his outcry against shams, 
Carlyle created them for himself and his wife by bis 
habit of self-indulgent excess in sentimental indigna- 
tion—all this is clear enough, and quite consistent 
with his writings, the greatest fault of which isa 
certain extravagance of expression, if not of feeling. 
But that Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle deeply and truly loved 
each other, before their marriage and during their 
marriage, and that Carlyle loved his wife after her 
death with a remorseful loye—the remorse exagger- 
ated, as every other sentiment with him was exagger- 
ated—and that they would have been inexpress- 
ibly more unhappy, with a deeper unhappiness, 
separated than they were united, ought not to have 
been doubted before by any one who took the trouble 
to luok beneath Mr. Froude’s interpreting paragraphs 
to the correspondence itself, and is made clearer now 
that a truer and betier interpreter has come on the 
scene, who has corrected enough of the blunders of 
his predecessor to make it quite clear that his 
predecessor’s interpretation cannet in any particular 
be accepted as trustwo:thy. 


PROGRESS IN SYRIA. 


O country in the East has held the attention of 
the world more continuously than Syria ; but 
untii recently Syria has seemed to be an exception to 
the general movement of awakening discernible 
throughout the East, the evidences of which have 
been pointed out from time to time in these columns. 
But Syria has now fallen into lire, and, as the London 
‘‘ Spectator” has lately pointed out, has entered upon 
the new epoch of material development. The Turk- 
ish rule along the eastern skoreof the Mediterranean 
has been as indifferent to all the higher interests of 
civilization as it has been in every other quarter 
where it has established itself. It has done absolutely 
nothing for Syria, and, after centuries of Moslem 
dominion, that country is still without a harbor and 
possesses but two roads, one from Beyrout to 
Damascus, and one from Jaffa to Jerusalem. With- 
out any aid or encouragement from its foreign rulers, 
Syria has struggled into line of progress. The towns 
once stationary are now increasing in size, commerce 
of all kinds is growing, the native merchants are 
gaining upon their European competitors in the 
various trades, and even the fellahin are investing 
money in cattle-raising. 

This growth is most apparent in the larger towns. 
In Beyrout, for example, the increase in extent and 
population during the last quarter of a century is 
said to be not less than 400 per cent. The city has 
been largely rebuilt on European models, and the 
European quarter in comtort and elegance will com- 
pare favorably with good sections ot many Western 
towns. It has been so far removed from Oriental 
traditions that it is well lighted, well paved, and 
well drained. The old malodorous Eastern seaport, 
with 15,000 inhabitants, has become a thriving town 
with a population of over 80,000. Although it still 
has no harbor, and vessels are obliged to anchor in 
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the open roadstead, its shipping interests have in- 
creased from 30,000 tons to 400,000. It has been 
stated that Turkey remains entirely oblivious of this 
progress ; but this is not quite true, for it ought to 
be added that the custom-house at Beyrout has been 
enlarged. 

Jaffa, the southerly seaport of Syria, shows the 
same unmistakable evidence of movement. The old 
wall has been pulled down and the moat filled in for 
the sake of enlarging the building area, and a great 
number of new residences, stores, and warehouses 
have extended the city limits and introduced the 
most marked changes into the old streets. A number 
of suburbs occupied by Arab immigrants from Egypt 
have grown up, and the environs of the city have 
become surpassingly beautiful by reason of orange 
groves, apple orchards, and fruit gardens. The 
Jaffa oranges are said to be the perfection of that 
fruit. They are shipped to Alexandria and Smyrna, 
and have lately been carried to Liverpool, where 
they have commanded high prices. The orange pro- 
duction alone is said to exceed $40,000,000. Land 
in the neighborhood of Jaffa has advanced in price, 
in some instances, 1,500 per cent., and is now held 
at such high prices that it is almost unpurchasable. 

In its race for prosperity the smaller towns keep 
pace with the larger places. Haifa, at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, has been so changed by building and 
rebuilding that even the Government surveyor 
of buildings did not recognize the place when he saw 
it after an absence of a number of years. Deserted 
Cesarea, once famous, but long desolate, has be- 
come a thriving hive of activity, and is likely to 
regain more than its old importance. Immigrants 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina have been settling 
there ; a custom-house has been built, and a line of 
steamers make it a regular stopping-place. The 
little town of Bethlehem has not escaped the general 
movement, but has paved its streets and keeps them 
tolerably clean. Tiberius and Nazareth seem likely 
to add to the immortal memories which gather 
around them the associations of modern life. Ne- 
blous, the ancient Shechem, has becom: the site of 
the soap-boiling industry on a great scale, and its 
products are sold throughout all Syria. 

The advance of agriculture is not less marked. 
The number of those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
is steadily increasing, and the traveler sees every- 
where new plantations laid out and new gardens 
fenced in. In the best localities for the production 
of the olive it is said that 500,000 olive trees are 
being planted every year; and cattle-raising, a 
pursuit recently unknown in Syria, is atiracting more 
and more capital. Even in Jerusalem, still, as of 
old, the headquarters of conservatism, marked 
changes are noticeable. Streets are lighted, clocks 
are placed in the public buildings, the gates are left 
open at night, tanneries and slaughter-houses have 
been removed from the city, sanitary science is find- 
ing recognition, and whole quarters of the ancient 
city are being rebuilt. Outside the walls a suburb is 
rapidly springing up, which promises in a few years 
to overshadow the city both in extent of area and 
population. The Government surveyor estimates 
that the number of dwellings has trebled in the last 
twenty-five years. 

There are still other and more significant signs of 
progress, things whieh indicate a movement of 
intellect as well as of energy and trade. There is 
more toleration of different religious faiths, and a 
better feeling prevails between Moslems, Obristians, 
and Jews. The ban which once silenced all the 
church bells in Jerusalem has been removed ; Chris- 
tian officials in the employ of the Government are no 
longer required to wear the Turkish fez ; it is said 
that the latest Paris fashions are not unknown to 
the ladies of Jerusalem ; schools are increasing in 
number and efficiency ; and craftamen of all kinds are 
raising the standard of their work. In short, the 
whole outlook is full of promise. 








BOOK-TIPPLING. 


A BRIGHT English writer has recently protested 
against the vice of ‘‘ book-tippling,” which he 
declares to be as destructive of the health of the 
mind as taking ‘‘ nips.” all through the day is of the 
health of the body. Book-tippling is undoubtedly 
one of the vices of the age, and a vice which is 
steadily on the increase. Itis impossible to ascertain 
its extent by collecting statist.cs, but iucses \.a_ are 
in the way of knowing how many books of the “ tip- 
ple” class are published, and how many are sold, do 
not need confirmation of their worst fears in this 





direction. The street-car, the ferryboat, the railway 
station, the school yard, the drawing-room, the 
elegant boudoir, all furnish abundant evidence of 
widespread mental dissipation. One can hardly 
dignify it by calling it intellectual diasipation, for no 
intellectual quality is discernible in it ; but this kind 
of reading certainly involves a waste of brain power 
and a degeneration of mental health. 

There are thousands of people who take their novel 
as they take their brandy or their opium ; they have 
come to depend upon it to get them through the day, 
and they are unstring and restless without it. The 
books which furnish this intoxicating element rarely 
belong to literature ; as a rule, they may be accurately, 
if somewhat vaguely, described as ‘‘ printed matter.” 
There is neither life nor art in them ; they are adul- 
terations more or less skillfully made up to disguise the 
absence of the genuine elements, and to produce an 
immediate and potent effect. They are often well 
done as shams and adulterations ; they are attract- 
ively put up, and sold in quantities and styles to 
meet all tastes and means. The well-filled shelves 
of the book stands in the railway stations may 
serve as the typical bars where this counterfeit liter. 
ature is displayed and sold, and the travelers are few 
who do not provide themselves with a fiask of the 
decoction, offered at a price so low that it competes 
with the stronger, more fiery, but less exhilarating 
draught of the daily newspaper. 

It must not be understood from what has been said 
that any condemnation of light literature or of read- 
ing for rest and entertainment is intended ; far from 
it. Light literature has a world of its own, and very 
unfortunate is he who does not find his way into that 
world at frequent intervals. it is a world of airy 
fancy, of imagination at play, of genuine sport, of 
humor and intellect ; a world which may well serve 
asthe playground of mind, turning aside from the 
severer themes of literature for an hour of relaxation. 
Light literature has its own undefinable literary 
quality ; agrace of diction, acharm of thought, a 
lightness and sureness of touch which lie only in 
the hand of genius. It is as absurd to compare with 
this delightful effervescence of literary genius most 
of what is popularly called light literature as to com- 
pare with the most delicate Tokay the heavy, poison- 
ous adulterations sold at the groggeries ; the two have 
nothing in common. 

It is equally irrational to class together reading for 
rest and recreation with book-tippling. The strong. 
est minds need most the refreshment of books of 
humor and engaging character study; the books 
which have power to lure one from his moods and 
divert him from his work. There are times when 
the reading of a good nove! is the supreme duty of 
the hour ; when it is positively sinful to read any 
thing that demands an outlay of intellectual energy. 
The most keenly appreciative novel readers are the 
brain-workers who turn from severe and exacting 
mental occupation and yield themselves to the egpell 
of the magician with the zest and freshness of expect- 
ancy. The professional novel reader, on the other 
hand, the confirmed book-tippler of every kind and 
degree, has lost all power of discrimination ; his 
literary sense, if he ever possessed it, was long ago 
lost ; he has even lost the power of becoming exhil- 
arated ; he can only become intoxicated. 

Book-tippling is the continual reading of books to 
kill time, to occupy the mind, to call into action 
unhealthy and morbid sensibilities, to create and 
sustain an unreal world. It is a vice which is wide- 
spread among the higher and the lower classes, and 
less extended among the middle classes. Women of 
means and leisure are often uncultivated ; they have 
few resources outside society, and society is a matter 
of a few hours a day. The mornings and afternoons 
hang heavily on their hands, and the novel offers 
available aid against ennui. Read not for its dis 
closure of life or for its qualities of style, it serves to 
deaden the sense of reality and to make the slow 
progression of the hours less tedious. Its potency is 
such that the reader becomes oblivious of the flight 
of time, and returns to consciousness just in time to 
dress for dinner or for a late afternoon drive. 

If wealth and leisure stimulate vice, so do poverty 
and overwork. The jaded and discouraged laboring 
man finds the saloon, with its gaudy and vulgar dis- 
play, a kind of oasis in the desert of life, and fre- 
quente it as a resource against his hard condition. 
The sewing girl finds her life equally exhausting and 
barren, but she takes © ine cheap novel instead of 
the bottle. She has more imagination, as a rule, 
than her fellow-workingman, and the gay and 
beautiful world from ;which poverty shuts her out 
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she tries to find in the vulgar and tawdry shams of 
the cheap novel. She pores over the ill-printed and 
almost malodorous pages until she, too, loses all 
sense of reality, and lives in a world which has no 
existence outside the unreal and meretricious imag- 
ination of untrained and nameless writers who furnish 
fiction to order and sell it by the yard or the column 
according to popular demand. 

Book-tippling destroys all fine intellectual percep- 
tions, vitiates taste, and reduces the intellectual life 
to the level of chronic intoxication. It is a vice as 
truly as drinking is a vice, although less evidently 
destructive, and it is not a whit more reputable. 


A PROGRESSIVE REPORT. 


‘HE annual report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the year 1886, though dated Septem- 
ber 28, has but just been laid on our table. It indi- 
cates a very distinct and a very important advance in 
Indian administration. It at least shows very con- 
clusively that what we may call the Lake Mohonk 
policy of ceasing to treat the Indian as an Indian, 
of giving him his land in severalty, conferring upon 
him the rights of citizenship, and incorporating him 
with other citizens, has taken hold of the present 
Administration and is not likely to be dislodged. 
Whenever attempts in this direction have been tried 
with anything like reasonable conditions, they have 
been attended with success. Saya Oommissioner 
Atkins : ‘‘The urgent demand for a:ricultural imple- 
ments with modern improvements, the largely in- 
creased acreage which the Indians have put to tillage, 
exceeding that of any preceding year, the unprece- 
dented increase in the number of Indian children 
who have been enrolled in the schools—these and 
many other facts fully establish the claim that during 
the past year the Indian race has taken a firmer step 
and a grander stride in the march toward civilization 
than ever before in the same length of time.” At 
the same time that this peace policy is demonstrating 
its superiority in promoting civilization with the 
Indians, it is also demonstrating its superiority in 
promoting economy of expenditure. The Indian 
appropriations asked for 1886 were $7,800,000 ; those 
asked for 1888 are $5,600,000. The reduction of 
$1,500,000 has been attained by the simple process 
of making the Indian self-supporting. We are glad 
to see that the Commissioner indicates an inclination 
to adopt, or at least to consider favorably, the propo- 
sition urged more than a year ago by The Ohristian 
Union, that no Indian treaty should be allowed to 
prevent, if necessary, a process compelling Indians 
to take their lands in severalty and to take care of 
themselves. ‘‘ While,” says the Commissioner, ‘‘I 
greatly prefer that these people should voluntarily 
change their form of government, yet it is perfectly 
plain to my mind that the treaties never contem- 
plated the un-American and absurd idea of a separate 
nationality in our midst, with power, as they may 
ehoose, to organize a government of their own or 
not to orgauize any government, nor allow one to be 
organized—for the one proposition contains the 
other. These Indians have no right to obstruct 
civilization and commerce and set up an exclusive 
claim to self-government within a government, and 
then expect and claim that the United States shall 
protect them from all harm, while insisting that it 
shall not be the ultimate judge as to what is best to 
be done for them in a political point of view.” 

These remarks are applied specifically to the Indians 
in the Indian Territory. The Commissioner reports in 
respect to Indians on other reservations, that 776 
allotments of land have been made during the year ; 
that special agents are under instruction to push 
forward the work of allotment at various points, and 
he recommends the early passage of the general 
allotment bill, which passed the Senate at the last 
session, was favorably reported in the House, and 
was defeated only for lack of time to reach and act 
upon it. He has given instructions to each Indian 
agent to promote by every means in his power agri- 
cultural labor, and to give instruction respecting it, 
and affirms that the results already reached fully 
warrant the appropriations made by Oongress of 
$25,000 in 1884, and $40,000 in 1886, for the employ- 
ment of farmers to educate Indians in farming work. 
He recommends both classes of schools—those on and 
those off the reservations ; he asks for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to establish courts for the punishment 
of minor offenses committed hy Indians on the res- 
ervations ; he declares that the Indian police! 
proved themselves worthy of confidence, and dese. 
better compensation. We shall not attempt in this 
article to follow him in any of his detailed reports 
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reepecting particular agencies. It must suffice to 
say that we welcome the document as a whole as an 
indication of an earnest spirit and a decided ad- 
vance in what not only all the friends of the Indians, 
but all friends of civilization who have given this 
subject any study, agree to be the right direction. 


IT EXISTS. 


AST week the inmates of a tenement-house in 
New York City were startled by hearing the 
screams of a child, rushed across the hall into the 
apartment, and found a woman with her throat cut, 
and her child screaming with fright and terror. It 
was a tragic ending of a tragic story. The woman's 
husband had left her in search of work ; at first found 
it across the globe somewhere, in Australia, we 
believe. Then the letters ceased to come, and he 
disappeared. The worse than widowed woman 
believed her husband dead. She was left in a great 
city with that terrible problem which confronts a 
woman summoned to be the bread-winner for herself 
and three children, and without either native genius 
or an acquired trade. She fought a constantly losing 
battle. At last despair bereft her of reason ; she 
sought first to give her children the only succor she 
kpew how to give them—death—but was diverted 
by the stratagem of the oldest ; then cut her throat, 
so seeking to find for herself rest. 

This is the labor problem in a concrete form. We 
wish those of our readers who think that there is no 
labor problem would ponder it. What drove the 
woman to despair? Not liquor, for she did not 
drink; not tobacco, for she did not smoke; 
not idleness, for she was an industrious worker. 
It was the labor problem ; the problem how to earn 
bread for herself and her children. Many a 
woman, yea! hundreds there are tonight, facing 
that problem with dull, aching hearts, that crowd 
them close to the edge of despair and death. Now 
and then one is crowded over. And yet there is no 
labor problem ! 

Society, says Science, coolly, with its slippered feet 
before its open fire, society is a struggle for existence, 
the issue of which is the survival of the fittest. Let 
Science stop a little and ponder that the survival of 
the fittest means also the despair and the death of 
the unfittest ; means the ghastly corpse of that poor 
woman, orher more ghastly life, if cruel philanthropy 
sball find some way to sew up her throat, restore 
her reason, and then toss her out again to fight the 
losing battle for herself and her children. Struggle 
for existence ! Survival of the fittest! O brothers! 
is a great city only a great jungle? Are men and 
women only beasts of burden and beasts of prey? 
God forbid ! 

Chauncey M. Depew is right : 

THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE. WE DON'T 
KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT IS; THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 
EXPRESS IT; BUT IT EXISTS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


HE free Saturday night lecture course tn Cooper Union 
was reopened last Saturday night by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. His subject was ‘ Industrial Evolution.’’ Nearly 
a thousand persons were present, most of them workingmen. 
The introduction to the lecture was historical. The 
lecturer said that those who had no faith in a better future 
were as far wrong as those who thought that a better 
future was to be brought about by destructive methods. 
Whatever is good in the present system has been brought 
about, not by “industrial revolution,” bat by ‘‘ industrial 
evolution.’? This process will continue to go on. In the 
first stages of society the relation of capital to labor was 
that of owner and owned. In the second or feudal stage the 
laborer was bound to the soil, and was a kind of living real 
estate. In the present stage of society capital does not own 
the laborer, but it owns the tools which the laborers must 
use, The worker cannot earn bis bread by the sweat of his 
brow without the consent of the capitalist. 

‘* Much discussion of the labor problem assumes that the 
present relations of laborers and capital—in which the few 
own what the many use—must remain. That it always will 
remain I do not believe.’’ The speaker called attention to 
the fact that the time had been in this country when the 
laborer owned his tools, the farmer’s wife had her own spin- 
ning-wheel, and the farmer himself killed and dressed his 
own pigs. Now a few capitalists own the tools, the 
machinery, by which all such workis done. The old order of 
things cannot be revived, ought not to be revived ; but when 
the new order of things, the wage system, throws hundreds 
of thousands of men out of employment every year, there is 
something wrong about it. ‘‘ Enforced idleness,” says 
Carlyle, ‘‘is an Englishman’s hell ;” a system which sends 
millions into that hell and shuts the door on them cannot 
be the system of the future. Neither can the system by 
which the wealth of the nation is concentrated into the 
hands of a small plutocracy. The grievance is no: agains 
the eapitalists, however, but against capitalism. The 
capitalists bave their sleepless nights, That system is no, 











right which compels the tool users to combine as bulls in 
the wage market and the tool owners as bears. It creates 
caste. 

The speaker then showed how all that is best in civiliza- 
tion has gradually been democratized. Art and literature 
are no finer now than they were three centuries ago, yet 
both are now within range of all. Schoolhouses and 
churches exist in the interest of all. Politics has been 
made democratic. Our industrial system alone remains 
plutocratic. 

In order to bring about its democratization, in order that 
our industrial system shall produce wealth not for the few 
but for the many, three things are necessary. First, the 
government must assume control of some of our great in- 
dustrial enterprises. If New York and Brooklyn can 
economically operate the Brooklyn Bridge cars, why cannot 
New York operate the Broadway road ?—a question which 
the audience answered with very hearty applause. Second- 
ly, the workingmen must organize in order to work out 
their own emancipation. But social organizations, as Jevons 
says, ‘‘ should be not perpendicular, but horizontal.’”’ They 
should include capitalists'and should result, not in industrial 
war, but in industrial partnership. Lastly, there must be 
among the laborers a higher intellectual and moral manhood, 
A business education is necessary, for the tool users could 
not now manage the factory if it were given tothem. Thrift 
must be learned. These things will bring in, and are bring- 
ing in, industrial democracy, in which there will be a just 
and universal distribution of products—wealth, universal 
education, and a universal brotherhood of man. 

Among the other lectures of the Cooper Union course are 
one by Professor Newberry, of Columbia, on ‘“ Earth- 
quakes,’’ one by Madame La Plongeon on ‘‘ Yucatan,’’ and 
another by W. G. Marshall on ‘Utah and the Mormon 
Question.’”’ Most of the lectures of the course are to be 
illustrated. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


WIGHT L. MOODY has held a series of meetings 
in Cambridge the past week. He was invited by 
the University Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and the service began in Saunders's Theater Monday 
evening, the audience completely filling the room, 
many being students and officers of the University. 
Mr. Moody’s tact and philosophy, which {s simply 
a masterly knowledge of human nature, and the 
dignified and sturdy application of common sense to the 
affairs of religion, was never more apparent than in his 
adaptation to his hearers in this opening service to 
students of the eternal principles of sowing and reap- 
ing. There was a naturalness in his direct, terse, sin- 
cere way of putting the truth that sent his message with 
the force of spiritual zctus to the reason and the con- 
sclence. There was no attempt to institute spectal 
revival methods for the students, but simply a powerful 
service of prayer, song, and preaching. After Monday 
the services were held in Dr. McKenzile’s church, the 
Doctor assisting Mr. Moody and entering in hearty co- 
operation into all his plans. The church was well filled 
the first evening, and after that full, students attending 
as they were moved, mingling with the general audience, 
joining in song and sympathy with the exercises. 
Thursday and Friday evenings he invited young men to 
go from the audtence-room to meet him alone in the 
chapel, where he exerted his influence fn a social and 
personal way and reported encouraging indications. 
One of his most apt and effective sermons was on the 
love of God, in which he showed in his pungent way 
that God {s not angry with men, butearnestly yearns to 
have them come to him and be saved. There was no 
service Saturday. 








Sunday, Mr. Moody preached at Dr. McKenzie’s 
church in the morning and afternoon, and at 4:30 
o'clock he addressed a congregation of men only in 
Union Hall, Cambridgeport, the room being completely 
filled. In the evening he held a service in the Univer- 
sity Chapel, at which students gathered in large num- 
bers, citizens coming in freely, President Eliot, Mayor 
Russell, and other distinguished gentlemen being pres- 
ent to listen to the distinguished evangelist. He dis- 
coursed on Making Excuses, in his pungent and effective 
styleof address. His lakors in Cambridge will close on 
Tuesday of this week. His methods have been adapted 
to the place and character of the congregations. There 
can be no doubt that his services have made good im- 
pressions, but probably the best result has been the 
quickening of the spiritual life of Christians and the 
stimulating of them to work. These services, in con- 
nection with the new régime for religious services in 
the Chape: through the winter, by distinguished 
clergymen of several denominations, reveal not 
only a broad and tolerant spirit, but the purpose of 
the University to make vital Christian influences felt 
and to foster a pure religion among the students. Mon- 
day noon Mr. Moody addressed the business men of 
Boston in Tremont Temple, urg'ng them to take hold of 
evangelistic work and matotain services adapted to the 
masses who do not frequent the churches. They must 
go to these masses with the Gespel, or they will come to 
our civilization with the kuife and with iynamite. He 





deprecated the establishing of mission churches, \; It 


separates the classes in an ungospel way. He held that 
many of the ministers are educated away from a part 
of the people, and advocated the training of a class of 
evangelists to do the work that the churches and min!s- 
ters now fail to do. His service was just forty-five 
minutes, and was a most‘ remarkable instance of plung- 
ing into the middle ‘of things with masterly moral en- 
ergy and personal insinuation. 


The Rev. E. N. Packard, of the Second Church in 
Dorchester, has made a decided sensation by request. 
ing, by a personal letter to each, two teachers in the 
Sunday-school to resign, on the ground that their teach- 
ing is not In harmony with the creed of the church. 
One of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, Mr. Torrey, is a deacon of the church. Several 
years ago Mr. Packard published an address on ‘‘ Creeds 
and Church Membership,” enuncfating the principle 
that ‘‘ creed should not be made the test of admisston to 
the church.” This was before the Andover controversy 
was begun. Last winter an effort was made to adopt a 
simple form of covenant to be used for the admission of 
members, but the project was voted down, Mr. Pack- 
ard taking occasion to explain that he had changed his 
oplaion since the address was published. The two men 
whom Mr. Packard has requested to resign were promi- 
nent men in the endeavor to adopt a new form of cove- 
nant. Thomas W. Bicknell, till recently editor of the 
‘* New England Journal of Education,” President of the 
New England Congregational Sunday-School Union, also 
President of the National Sunday-School Union of the 
several denominations, has been the leader of a large 
adult Bible class in the Sunday-school for the last six 
years, and before that time was superintendent. Mr. 
Bicknell resigned his position at once on the receipt of 
the pastor's letter, sending him a long but courteous 
reply, which has been given to the public, together with 
the pastor’s letter, in the daily papers. Herepudiates the 
charge that his teachings have not been in harmony with 
the faith of the church, and then takes occaston to ex- 
press his views on the ecclesiastical question in these 
words : 

** Congregationalism, as [ have been taught to believe, is 
broad, generous independency, expressive and not repress- 
ive ; encouraging, not discouraging, individual freedom ; in 
other words, it is a Christian democracy, without pope, prel- 
ate, or censor to set bounds to other men’s eonsciences or 
thoughts. As such I love it and its polity, and hope ever 
to be found loyal to it, and, in the spirit of love, I repudiate 
and reject with all the intensity of my nature any charges 
or insinuations, open or private, that I am disloyal to its 
spirit or its teachings. I am too loyal to the old church of 
the fathers ever to forsake it, while I pity the narrow con- 
ceits of those who would bound its sphere by thelr own 
vision, and I grieve in my heart of hearts over the divisions 
that have come in the members of the body of Christ in this 
our day, over questions of speculative belief which the 
Master has left unanswered.” 

Mr. Bicknell met his class the following Sunday, read 
the communications that had passed between him and 
the pastor, and resigned. The class passed a resolution 
of “ high appreciation of his services,” ‘‘repudiated as 
unfounded the charges that had been preferred against 
him,” and then adjourned without day. 

The other teacher whom the pastor requested to re- 
sign was Mr. B. W. Williams, of the Lecture Bureau. 
The correspondence has also been given fn the daily 
papers. Mr. Williams holds substantially the Andover 
views concerning the heathen, and repudiates the sug- 
gestion that these ‘)‘Yiare Univerealiem. The sixteen 
ladies who constitu Lisentire class drew up a protest 
to the charges, decla £ that they have never known 
Mr. Williams to teach ontrary to any of the articles 
of the creed of our church. This class also withdrew 
from the school. Mr. Williams says he has been a 
member of the Church of Christ more than fifty years, 
has held the office of Superintendent twenty-six years, 
and been a teacher fifteen years. One of the charges 
against him is that he loaned to one of his class one of 
‘* Farrar’s books ;” to which he replies that he did, but 
not till after she had rejected the doctrine of “‘ future 
endless punishment.” If it is heretical to loan one of 
Dr. Farrar’s books, I opine that heretics are numerous. 

Six or seven teachers have resigned and their classes 
have withdrawn from the school. while a new Bible 
class has been formed, some of Mr. Bicknell’s class 
going into it. 








The decision of the Supreme Court that it {s in viola- 
tion of the State Sunday ordinance to keep open barbers’ 
shops or any place of business on Sunday for the pur- 
pose of doing business is likely to excite one of the 
burning questions of the day. The law as it now 
stands is very sweeping. There is no doubt that the 
question will be pressed with great vigor upon the 
Legislature when {t meets In January to reconstruct the 
statute so as to be in harmony with the sentiment of 
to-day. Rabbi Schindler preached on the subject Fri- 
day, demanding that the present law shall “go,” but 
claiming that the Hebrews should conform to the ma- 
jority as to the day which shall be observed as a rest 
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All the barbers in the city, by mutual] agreement, 
closed their places on Sunday, with the few exceptions of 
those who took the rick to ignorethe law. Even the bar- 
bers in the hotels kept the epfrit of the law, and left the 
guests to shave themselves. Apothecary shops gener- 
ally refused all trade except for medicines, most of them 
turning the key on the inside and opening only to solic 
itations. some of them having the placard on the out- 
side, ‘‘ Knock and it shall be opened to you.” Except 
in the hotels newr-stands were generally closed, while 
pewsboys did a large business on the streets. Restau- 
rants did a large business, keeping open as usual under 
the victuslers’ license, and adding cigars to their supplies 
for guesis. Liquor-sellers were unusually careful in let- 
ting in their accustomed Sunday customers at the back 
door, Itis claimed that some one hundred prosecutions 
will be made. Some of the Hebrew merchants kept 
open, claiming that, as they had kept Saturday, they 
have the right to do business on Sunday. which, no 
doubt, is not good construction of law. Odd scenes 
and incicents made the day an exceptional Sun- 
day in the history of the city. The papers Monday 
morning flaunted headings of ‘‘ A Puritan Sunday ” and 
“The Puritan Blue Laws.” If there shall be a rush to 
enforce this old Sunday law, adapted to two hundred 
years ago, there will strange work on the right hand and 
on the left. I think Jaboring men want business to 
cease, that they may have freedom, and large numbers 
of them want a holiday. The question is fairly open, 
which will lead to a rediscussion of Sunday observance, 
and probably to reconstruction of the statutes. This 
movement was precipitated by the Knights of Labor, 
who prosecuted a barber, and this prosecution called out 
the decision of the Supreme Court. I imagine that 
hardly any one in Boston warts Sunday kept in the strict 
spirit of the time when the law was enacted. 


At the Corgregationel ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
the Rev. C R. Seymour read a paper on the tests for 
church membership taking the ground that the tests 
should not be doctrinal, but, according to the early 
practice in New England. a sincere confession of 
Christ. The remirks that followed and the apparent 
sentiment of the meeting were in sympathy, asa whole, 
with the essay. Dr. Gulliver, of Andover, created 
some merriment by claiming that the Andover Creed, 
instea? of belne narrow and unprogresstve, is broad and 
progressive. He went on to show that Mr. Abbott and 
Dr. Spring, in drawing the creed, put in words pur- 
posely which they Knew that each gave his personal 
interpretation, which was not accepted by the other. It 
was a compromise, and left the creed open to personal 
interpretation ——-Dr. Withrow resigned his pastorate 
of the Park Street Church last Sunday, and will go to 
Chicago after the first Sunday in January.— General 
Booth, of London, addressed ministers in the Melonian 
Monday afternoon, on his Salvation Army work. Asa 
whole, he made the impression of being a man of 
marked power. sincere and earnest in his work.——The 
death of the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, on Sunday, 
at the ageof nearly elghtv, rekindled the memory of the 
times of anti-slavery, and of the scenes in which he took 
a manly, able, and incorruptible part in his busy life. 
The papers sre highly eulogistic of his life and public 
service. ——Secretary George McNeill, of the Knights of 
Labor, has consented to run for Mayor, if 7,000 labor- 
ers will sign a request for him to be a candidate. No 
doubt the signatures will be forthcoming. Henry 
George will come over from New York and take a 
hand. Boston will get well shaken the coming month. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Bible and Prophetic Conference, now in session 

at Farwell Hall, is in some respects the most inter- 
esting religious gathering we have yet had in Chicago. 
It is a gatbering which has called together distinguished 
men of different denominations. England, Canada, 
and, through Jetters, various countries on the continent 
of Europe, as wel! as the United States, are represented, 
Men witb a national reputation, like Drs. Plerson, Good- 
win, Nathaniel West, Marquis, Nicholson, Gordon, 
are here; scholars like Erdman, Professors Lummis, 
Morehead, Diaowiddie, are here; all, with singular 
earnestness, “‘ contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” and wrapped up, as they believe, in the doc- 
trine of the premillennfal coming of our Lord. Some of 
the papers and addresses, like those of Dr. Goodwin, 
Professor Marquis, Professor Morehead, Dr. West, Dr. 
Nicholson, and Dr. Pierson, have been of unusnal power 
The address of Dr Pierson, brilliant in rhetoric intense in 
its convictions, fervid and inspiring, on the motives to 
world-wide evangelism, as found in the doctrine of 
the second coming, was sadly marred by the bitterness 
of its spirit toward postmillennial Christians, and the rid- 
icule with which their faith atid the present condition of 
the church were attacked. Indeed, an inability to see 
any reason for opinion not premillennial, and a some- 
what marked tendency to misrepresent interpretations 











of Scripture not premillennial, have, with a few excep. 
tions, characterized the papers thus far presented. With 
the spirit of Dr. Goodwin’s paper, and Professor Mar- 
quis’s explanation of Matt. xxiv., no fault whatever can 
be found. The same may be sald of Dr. Gordon’s 
address. 

Interspersed with the exercises have been paners and 
greetings from Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool. Canon Faue- 
sett, of York, Professor Godet. Professor De'itzsch, Dr. 
Andrew Bonar, of Scotland and other dist!ngu'!shed 
foreigners. Several papers—eg, one op Inspfration, 
by Dr. J. H. Brookes, of St. Louis, and one on “ Pales- 
tlae Restored and Repeopled,” by Dr. J. R Graves, of 
Memphis, Tenn —were not read, owing to the inability 
of thefr authors to be present. The papers are to be 
immediat<ly printed. 

Without doubt the result of the meeting will be to 
quicken B'ble study. Many will search the Scriptures 
to see {f they do indeed make the prem!llennial coming 
of our Lord, the conversion of the Jews and their 
restoration to their own land, and the increasing power 
of Antichrist as evident as the enthusiastic advocates of 
these doctrines claim. The spiritual tone of the con- 
vention. notwithstanding the controversial character of 
the subjects discussed, has been high 





The great strike to which reference was made last 
week {is now over, and it 1s dafly becoming more evl- 
dent that the men were opposed to It from the first, and 
only went into it because of the orders of their leaders 
Mr. Barry. who. with Mr. Carleton, was sent here to 
settle the difficulties, made a serfous blunder in keeping 
back from Wednesday until Sinday Mr. Powderly’s 
order to the men to return to work. The men were in 
no condition, in the face of winter, to strike. Reports of 
very great suffering among their familfes are constantly 
coming to notice, and the bitterness against those who 
brought on the strike, with its loss of wages and the 
accompanying suffering, is increasing. 

There are, indeed, some fears that another strike ~ill 
be ordered {In the spring, but the memory of the present 
failure, and the fact that every man who has been taken 
back has been required tosign an agreement to give two 
weeks’ notice before again leaving his work, will prob 
ably interfere with its success. Still, there is a gond 
deal of hard feeling against the packers, and especially 
against Mr. Armour, who fs regarded as the backbone 
of the Packers’ Association. This sccounts for the 
attempt made this week to poison him and his family 
by mixing strychnine, and enough to kill a hundred 
persons, in a package of buckwheat flour, and sending 
it to his house. There are those who believe that noth 
ing serious was intendec. the purpose being to frighten 
Mr. Armour, and remind him of the personal danger to 
which he is constantly exposed. Mr Armour himself is 
somewhat disturbed over the matter. 





As the time for the execution of the Anarchists— 
December 3—draws near, various Jabor asenciations and 
assemblies of Knights of Labor begin to put in pleas for 
mercy. Thus the present week District Assembly No 
24 adopted the following preamble and resolutions, 
which are given as a sample of the spirit which is quite 
largely prevalent in certain classes of our population : 

“* Whereas, The time for the execution of the condemned 
Anarchists is rapidly approaching; and 

** Whereas, It is now a well-known fact that the judicial 
machinery of the Criminal Court of Cook County was so 
manipulated that a fair and impartial trial was impossi- 
ble ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That District Assembly No. 24 denounce the 
verdict in the Anarchist trial as the result of a capital- 
istic and judicial conspiracy unparalleled in the history of 
criminal proceedings ; therefore, be it further 

“* Resolved, That District Assembly No. 24 will use all hon- 
orable means to prevent the execution of this sentence, 
thereby saving civilization from a blot so foul and diaboli- 
cal; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this District 
Assembly to visit Governor Oglesby, if need be ; be it fur- 
ther 

‘© Resolved, That District Assembly No. 24 call upon all its 
locals to do all in their power in this direction, to the end 
that justice may be done.”’ 

The Assembly through local organtzations controls 
25,000 persons, each of whom has been instructed to 
mail a postal card on Thanksgiving Day to Governor 
Ovlesby, asking for mercy in behalf of the condemned 
Anarchists, By many this is said to be a part of a 
general attempt by the Knights to save the Anarchists. 
The visit of Dr. and Mrs. Aveling has had something to 
do with this movement ; perbaps also the visit of Messrs. 
Bairy and Carleton. 





At the Congregational ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey, of London, gave an exceedingly 
vivid and instructive account of the state of religious 
opinion in England. It is supposed here that Dr. 
Withrow will accept the renewed call to the Third 
Presbyterian Church. Of this there has as yet been 
no formal announcement. Thursday the Presbyterians 
of Englewood Jost their edifice by fire. It had been 





recently enlarged and repaired. It was heavily Insured, 
and will be rebuilt at once. 


The murderers of the Rev. Mr. Haddock, of Stoux 
Clty, have been indicted by the Grand Jury, and w!)] be 
brought to trial. In consequence of the excitement 
produced by Mr. Haddock’s death every saloon in Sloux 
City, over one hundred in number, has been closed, and 
temperance sentiment strengthened throughout the 
State The strength of the churches in Iowa, and 
their power to enact and execute such lawa as their 
members please may be Inferred from the following 
statistics of a single “enomineation: The Bapttets of 
Iowa now have 412 church buildings ; 260 of these have 
regular pastors, with 25 496 members. They have 230 
Sunday-schoole, 2 874 officers and teachers. and 10.000 
youths and adults Durtng the past year they pa'd their 
ministers over $95,000 ; built churches and parsopages 
to the amount of over $26,600; patd out for Sunday- 
school expenses $1,368; gave for benevolence $14,- 
806 46, making a grand total of $277,275 46 The trouble 
in Iowa, as In other States, has been the unwillingness 
of Christian people to unite in the presence of acommon 
foe. From present ind{cations, however, it would seem 
that they are pretty well agreed in Iowa as to what they 
want, and determ{ned to secure it. 








THE BAPIIST CONGRESS 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Baptist Congress, in session during three days 

of last week in Baltimore, took up a line of topics 
rare at ecclesiastical gatherings, and discussed the ques- 
tions in a spirit so broad as to be truly refreshing. The 
first toptc was ‘‘ Inspiration of the Scriptures.” The 
following from President G. D. B Pepper, of Colby 
Oniversity, has a genuine ring : 

‘Inspiration in itself is not the Gospel. Alone it is of 
no more value than a bank check. Denialof the inspiration 
of the Bible is not denial of revelation inthe Bible. It is the 
trath made known, rather than the manner in which it is 
made known. Men who deny inspiration may hold fast to 
the Gospelinthe Bible. We all regard the writers of the 
Bible as strictly authorities. Each wrote as naturally and 
actively as Homer, Shakespeare, or Macaulay. It is human 
through and through. Each writer bas his own char- 
acteristics and cannot be mistaken for another. David was 
always David, ani Paul Paul. The authorship may, then, 
be human and divine everywhere.” 

And again from the same paper, concerning the rela- 
tion of religion to science: ‘‘In the question of the con- 
fiict of the Bible with eclencs, Jet one distinguish 
between the Bible and its interpretation. The truth of 
the Gospel is truth, and that ef modern scleuce is also 
truth; and these staud together in unity, but the truth 
of the Gospel is by eminence the truth.” 

Oa the topte of the labor question a number of good 
things were said. The Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, of the 
First Baptist Church, Boston, sald: ‘‘ Scratch a labor 
reformer, and you find a Soctalist. Socialism is a rap- 
idly extending philosophy of social and economic Itfe. 
It is a specter of a horrid front in the minds of those 
who have not studied the question closely. Christianity 
is socialistic. The latssez faire spirit is a sort of anarch- 
ism. Thereis a higher philosophy than that which says 
the weaker must go to the wali. The indolent, optt- 
mistic spirit is as cruel as the laissez faire spirit is foolish. 
The solvent of social problems which is given us in 
Christianity we must apply.” 

Applause greeted Dr. Aibert G@ Lawson, of Boston, 
when he said: ‘‘ We preach in untaxed churches. If I 
could I would tax them in some way. That isa gift to 
the State in some way. We ought fo put out to the 
poor, who need and pay the taxes, our hands fn help. 
In these taxed churches we have concerts and lectures, 
and charge a fee in opposition to concert-halls. Labor- 
ing men notice these things.” 

One of the most spirited discussions occurred upon the 
question of Church and State in Education. Professor 
N. K. Davis. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia. opened the discussion by saying : 
* Any religious instruction whatever in a State school 
is a violation of religious liberty. It is tmpossible for 
apy religious instructor to teach what will be acceptable 
to all. A teacher wi]! color by his own belief. Is it 
right for each sect to be taxed to support doctrines they 
do not believe ? The question is not one of patronage of 
the schools, but of taxation. You roba man of what 
his taxes help to support. . . . In all State schools sup- 
torted in whole or in part by State taxation, all religtoue 
exercises ought to be prohibited by law. This would 
restore religion to its legitimate domatn, and lead to 
voluntary observance. .. . If religious doctrine cannot 
live without civil law, let it dle No religions instruction 
has been given in the University of Virginia since its 
foundation. The course on ethics is based wholly on 
science. The result is, there is no skeptic among the 
professors. Nineteen-twentieths of them belong to 
evangelical denominations, and the majority of the 
students belong to the oldest Young Men’s Christian 


Association in the goyntry, and religious services arg 
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held all through the year. . . . Virginia, they say, isa 
slow State, but in rome things {t would seem she can 
wait until others catch up.” This was greeted with 
applause. The Rev. Galusha Anderson, of Salem, 
Mass., and the Rev. W. Scott, of New York, supported 
these statements by others of a similar nature; but Dr. 
Malcolm MacVicar, of Toronto, and the Rev. L. A. 
Grandall, of New York, took the opposite side. 

The next topic was that of Sabbath observance A 
paper sent to the Congress from the Rev. Reuben 
Jeffrey, of Indianapolis, took strong grounds that must 
appeal to most people as both liberal and true. 

The third morning session was devoted to the discus. 
sion of endless punishment and future probation. The 
Rev. E. B. Hurlbert, from the Theological Institute, 
Morgan Park, I!., said in his paper : ‘‘ There cannot be 
a rational doubt that Christ intended to teach endless 
punishment.” Other speakers were less sure, and pre. 
sented the arguments of both sides of the question, 
but the prevailing sentiment seemed in favor of a 
strong orthodox view. A sensation was produced in 
connection with this topic when the Rev. W. C. Van 
Meter, missionary at Rome, beld up an indulgence pur- 
chased in Rome, which he presented to Dr. Hatcher, 
President of the Congress. ‘‘ Souls of men,” said Mr. 
Van Meter, ‘‘are prayed out of purgatory for four 
francs, and when one gets out the organ strikes up a 
lively tune, provided the priest gets his money... . 
You will see men selling every day indulgences in the 
Church of St. Augustine, as in the days of Martin 
Luther.” 


THE COFFEE-HOUSE SYSTEM.—FACTS. 


R. FREDERICK GORE, the former Secretary 
of the London Coffee Public-House Association, 
began bis talk at the Annex Hall on Friday evening 
last by saying that the public-house isa necessity {a our 
modern life, but that intoxicating drinks are not. The 
coffee-house system is founded on the idea that the con- 
nection between the two must cease. The movement 
in England began about twenty years ago, and was 
encouraged by a few people like Florence Nightingale ; 
but it was carried on in an aimless, desultory way, and 
failed. At the time of the Moody revival in Liverpool, 
in 1875, there was but one successful coffee-house in all 
England. It was Mr. Moody who first urged the neces- 
sity of a systematic effort to provide for the people 
decent public-houses. A number of Liverpool mer- 
chants subscribed $100 000 for the commencement of 
the work. They endeavored to make the houses self- 
supporting, and, to their surprise, they succeeded. All 
flavor of charity, all ‘‘do you good” atmosphere, was 
kept out of the taverns. They simply pretended to sell 
good lunches at moderate prices, and tried to offer the 
same facilities for free-and-easy entertainment as were 
offered by the saloons. At the end of the year the 
company was able to declare a dividend of ten per cent , 
and it has kept this up ever since. It now has in Liver- 
pool over sixty houses, and some of these are on a mag- 
nificent scale. In many cases lodging-houses are run 
in connection with the coffee-houses. The means of 
entertainment in most of them includes not only news- 
papers, checkers, etc., but often a plano, and sometimes 
a billiard table and bowling alley. 

In spite of the fact that those who organized the 
Ltverpool Company tried to make it a paying concern, 
their underlying motive was philanthropic. They were 
glad of their dividends largely beca'sse they knew that 
the extension of the movement, its permanency, and its 
moral success would be in proportion to its financial 
success, In this they were not mistaken. After a 
couple of years the plan was taken up all over England. 
Some of the attempts falled, but in the main they were 
successful. In the centers of large cities, where the 
means of popular entertainment were many, it was 
found best to make the coffee-houses merely lunch- 
rooms, in which people might sit and read ‘he papers 
and talk. In the country towns the coffee-houses 
make use of every possible means of entertainment 
to relieve the monotony of country life. 

The prices which are charged are as low as they can 
well be made and stili furnish ‘‘ genuine goods.” 
As a sample of the prices, Mr. Gore mentioned a 
‘‘penny” for coffee or ginger ale, twopence for a sand- 
wich, and three cents for an egg. While all of the com- 
panties have tried to realize at least five per cent. divi 
dends, very few have attempted to declare large 
dividends. In someof the establishments profit-sharing 
has been introduced, and the employees take a very 
enthusiastic interest in the work, and organize debating 
societies and choirs. The decrease in intemperance in 
England is in part due to the fact that it is no longer 
necessary for men to drink liquor when they Jo not 
want it. This was necessary so long as the only taverns 
were also dram-shons. 

In reference to the financial success of the English 
coffee-house companies, Mr. Gore read the report for 
1884, Of the seventy-eight companies reported, twenty- 
five declared dividends of ten per cent. and over, and 


puly fifteen failed to declare a dividend of five percent, 











According to a recent article in one of our English ex- 
changes, last year’s report was not quite so satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, last year, in spite of the serious business 
depression, seventy-five per cent, of the companies were 
on a paying basis. 

With reference to the need of such a movement in 
America and its prospect of financial success, Mr. Gore 
said that his audience was better prepared to judge than 
he was. He felt certain, however, that if the wants of 
the community are studied both in the location and 
management of the coffee-house, they would prove good 
business investments. He said that it would not be 
advisable to copy any particular system used in Eng- 
land, but that the success of the institution there was 
proof positive that it could succeed here in case the 
public is given to understand that the taverns are being 
conducted by business men on business principles. 

When Mr. Gore had finished his talk the discussion 
was taken up by different people in the audience. An 
English doctor who was present made a strong speech 
in favor of the system, but called attention to certain 
differences between English and American society which 
must be taken into account. In England there are three 
classes—upper, middle, and lower. Here everybody 
belongs to the upper classes, ‘‘ especially those who 
belong to the lower.” It is therefore especially necessary 
that those who start this movement here shall not seem 
to patronize the poor. Other speakers called attention 
to the greater range of entertainment which exists in 
America, and the greater attractiveness of the saloons, 
as shown by their free lunch system. Nevertheless, as 
the discussion went on the conviction seemed to grow 
that the institution was not only needed, but could be 
put on « business footing. The temperance sentiment is 
stronger in this country than in England, and there are 
more people who’prefer not to patronize dram-shops. As 
one speaker said, these people must be given a ‘locai 
option.” At the close of the meeting a committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Crosby, Mr. Cleveland Dodge, and others, 
was appointed to take the enterprise under consideration 
and find cut what can be done. The plan is certainly 
worthy of a fair trial in many of our towns. Some of 
the New York City missions have found it a good plan 
to establish free reading-rooms, though these have neces- 
sitated the expense of renting an entire room and hiring 
some one to take charge. A coffee-house would perhaps 
accomplish more than a reading-room, since, as one 
speaker sald, a coffee-house is a reading-room plus 
coffee, plus sociability. 








THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 


By ONE OF THE HANDsS. 
I.—NEW PHARAOBS. 


HE old Egyptian dynasty has gone into the abyss, 
Despotisms, like beech-nuts, crack and fali ; but in 
history, as in botany, reproduction is the law. Old 
tyrannies deputize the centuries to react the old réle, 
The original brute of the Pyramids has soaked like an 
ink-blot from the era of the Pharaohs to that of Victoria. 
Civilization has left barbarism in history. The ax of 
the executioner rusts in the Tower of London, and the 
butcher of the Inquisition is somewhere under the mud 
of the Tagus and the Tiber. Man born into Anglo- 
Saxon civilization has his cradle rocked by a free 
mother. From this Nebo the optimist sees his Canaan. 
He has reached a high place that can look across pres- 
ent troubles to future peace. With such men the plow 
tail is prophetic of the wheat sheaf, but no exultant fore- 
sight forgets duty or shuts its eyes to danger. 
As indicated and emphasized in the first part of this note, 
old evils and old Pharaohs reappearin new forms, The 
congecutiveness of evil adds terribleness to its curse. 
It is an unspeakable disaster in human history, in spite 
of later efforts to whitewash and excuse it. The 
sequence of agnosticism and positivism predisposes the 
public mind to charge the great mystery of evil—one- 
third to stomach, and the rest to priests and ignorance. 
For all that, a Correggio over acrack in the wall leaves 
the broken plaster as it was, and our apologies for evils 
consecutive or cumulative fail to remove or change 
them, Theera of progress in which we live, with its 
multiplied glories of mind and man, {is not the less a 
stage for the old spirits of wrong to cross and recross in 
grim procession, The Pharaohs are not all mummies. 
We have them in squads; some in purple and fine 
linen, and some with no linen atall. You cannot tell 
them by cheques or cravats. The idea of a class 
monopoly of evil is a falsity. We leave that nonsense 
to demagogues. If they choose to praise the pot at the 
expense of the kettle, let them do so. We are content 
to know they blacken on the same stove and want the 
same cleaning. Society, to save itself, must be just. To 
be one-sided is to be popular. The one-eyed man is 
immense in agitation, politics, and reform, and yet we 
would call a shoemaker an idiot who refused to patch 
the holes he finds in both shoes. Our whole conception 


of classism in crime and wrong is based on prejudice 





and stupidity. Class lines are not recognizable in vice 
or virtue, and the imaginary latitudes are unknown in 
the world of trial, trouble, judgment, and death. In 
these notes we abide by that Jaw, and wish to be so 
understood. 
THE PHARAOH OF CAPITAL, 
as distinct from its benefactors and Samaritans, is 
the modernization of the old ‘‘one man” or com" 
bination despotism. He is shrewd and big-brained, 
and generally eminently given to industry and good 
dinners. He has more power than the old kings, 
but though he cannot immerse a servitor in a dun- 
geon, drown him in a moat, or send him with a cross- 
bow to Agincourt or Calais, he has but to put his 
finger on an electric button to reach the bread- 
baskets of ten thousand men, upset the values of a 
nation’s crops, and leave a wider track of misery than 
Attila could with his Huns. To limit this autocracy 
of money, and to restrict the one-man dominancy, with- 
out infringing on his personal rights, is one of the grave 
tasks of modern statesmanship. It is true that these 
financial demigods are not so common as many sup- 
pose, and just as true that deputized authority, so neces- 
sary in large corporations, somewhat excuses real and 
apparent tyranpies ; but the possibility of such creations 
as these republican kings has aroused the popular 
mind to consider such new conditions of society in 
which Monopoly must go to its coffin, with {ts brother 
Monarchy. We look upon this issue as involving the 
most radical changes in the social fabric. Capital with- 
out consclence has invited the ax to the root of the 
tree. 
THE PHARAOH OF THE PROLETARIAT 


is a duplicate in corduroy of the other demigod in 
purple and white linen. He is fighting fire with fire. 
The boycott antagonizes the black-list, and the strike 
the lockout. The autocrat of the proletariat is not an 
accident or an exigency, but a necessary coincidence 
with him of capital. They are but the two halves of a 
very prickly chestnut. Moreover, it is logical to con- 
clude that, as the leading spirit of a nation is a product 
of the same—the many fused in the one—the worship of 
money that made the millionaire an autocrat works its 
silent lesson in the masses, and makes the spirit of mas 
terhood the enemy of contentment and the virus of 
strife. This state of things will probably continue as 
long as human nature has more revard for its pocket 
than forthe Ten Commandments. To reform the world 
on the basis of supposed perfectness in man has always 
been the dream of theory, and also the catastrophe of 
experience. 

Human nature, or rather its predisposition, as modern 
sociology expresses it, is prone to externals as the basls of 
its reforms, We take a census, and suppose population 
to be synonymous with strength ; statistics of benevo- 
lence, and accept the Pharisee’s gold as the evidence of 
charity. We improve the binnacle of the society ship, 
but forget its magnet ; we are wise on lamps and reflect- 
ors, but derelict in the supply of oil; and thus the 
province and dominion of moral activities—the inner 
and the higher life, supreme in Christian ethics—are left 
as 4 fallow on a farm ; and yet, in all matters, it is indi- 
vidualism that is supreme ; the one of the many is not 
the real king, but in the many that elect the one lies the 
genuine soverelgnity. 

THE PHARAOH OF ANARCHY. 

It is a law that what is monopolized by the few to the 
loss of the many dumbly invokes the principle of 
force for its protection. Thus all governments with but 
two classes, the very rich and the very poor, are histor- 
ically military. Gunpowder is always the alternative of 
injustice. This spirit is communicative, and where the 
ruling class believes in bayonets the proletariat has 
faith in gas-plpe bombs. The Anarchist is out of place 
in this Republic, and is scarcely recognized as a section, 
or even an attachment, by the extremists of social re- 
formers. He is nevertheless a danger and a Pharaoh, 
and will be the more so if militeryism develops in this 
country. The doctrine of Marx that ‘Force is the 
midwife of Reform” will have its disciples till the nations 
wake up and spike the last cannon on the planet. 


FRED Wooprow. 








A SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE. 


HE trees have already parted with their leaves 

along the familiar New England roads, but on the 
uplands of Western South Carolina they still hang 
brown and russet, and here and there dull red. The 
sentiment of the landscape fs at first strangely unfami)- 
far. One feels a sense of loneliness in the presence of 
Nature that hints at partial acquaintance or at sudden 
alienation. The rongh woodlands, rising and falling 
with gentle undulations in every direction, seem harsh 
and repellent; the thin upland cotton gives a strange 
touch of white to the open fields ; and it is only as one 
looks off to the horizon and sees the noble lines of the 
Blue Ridge touched with gold by the sun behind the 
clouds that he feels a sense of kinship with the land- 
peape, The road hag no definite boundary lines ; it ig 
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not a conventional highway fenced and guarded ; it is 
the path which some early traveler cr setiler selected as 
the easiest communication from point to point. He 
passed over it, and the faint traces of his travel made a 
blazed way which, by long usage, has at last attalned 
to the dignity of a road. One keeps to it as a matter of 
convenience, but for the greater part of its course there 
are no signs of private possession, and the whole coun- 
try is practically open to man and beast. There is 
nothing inviting, however, in this boundless hospitality ; 
it is indifference and neglect rather than generous open- 
heartedness which leaves everything open to the chance 
traveler. The roadbed shows a deep tinge of red, and 
occasionally a recently plowed hillock relieves the som- 
ber monotone of the surrounding country with a soft, 
effective touch of warm color. The woodlands are 
unkempt and thin; the trees show small girth and low 
stature ; the breadth and majesty of the forest have no 
place in them, One can ramble through them hours 
together and never feel impelled to worship ; no shy 
divinities hide there, and imagination remains un- 
touched by overhanging mysteries of shade or by dim 
recesses of shadowy gloom. 

And yet this landscape is not without its charm and 
its sentiment ; under all disguises Nature still keeps 
her potency over the spirit and her elusive spell for the 
sense. There {sno royalty in her attitude or apparel 
here ; plainly clad in well-worn homespun, she efts mute 
and solitary ; but he is notrue friend who does not plerce 
this dieguise and find a new delight in the face behind 
this ungainly mask. The rough road winds in long, 
irregular curves around the low hills, through the un- 
fenced woodlands, past cotton and corn fields ; the only 
signs of human life are the bare, rough cabins of the 
negroes, so rude that one wonders how even the most 
primitive lifecan goon within them, and so grotesquely 
dilapidated that one waits to see them fall in pieces of 
sudden and complete decay. No other pedestrian is 
abroad, and only at rare intervals come the inevitable 
team of mules and the equally inevitable negro driver 
behind them. The landscape belongs for the moment 
to the one stranger who searches this still November 
morning for some familiar aspect. By and by the road 
climbs a low hill, and the whole country side is brought 
within the horizon of vision. Everywhere it is silent 
and deserted ; everywhere it is neglected and un- 
friended. No human associations are suggested by it, 
no human activity has enriched and fertilized it; the 
remote and infrequent fields of corn and cotton only 
emphasize the widespreading neglect that closes round 
and threatens to absorb them into itself. But as one 
looks and'meditates, the sentiment of the scene begins to 
define itself, and a certain beauty of no common kind 
spreads itself unobtrusively over woodlend and open 
country. The trees are motionless in the still air as they 
stretch away toward the horizon ; the browns and russets 
and dull reds of the autumnal foliage become harmont!- 
ous with a certain quiet and subdued loveliness. These 
low, rich tones are peculiarly restful ; the very solitude and 
neglect are full of calm. There is no sameness, although 
the elements of variety are so few. Here and therea 
low hill clad in fresh, vivid green rises out of the long 
levels of soft color ; and at intervals in the lower woods 
a group of pines or firs brings out in strong contrast the 
duller hues about. The sky is overcast, but the clouds 
are detached at the horizon, and a line of gold lies soft 
and splendid sgainst the farthest heavens ; in this glow- 
ing belt the massive outlines of the distant mountains 
loom like the vision of a grander world. There 
is something in the contrast between this quiet, somber 
landscape and that remote, ethereal splendor which 
touches one with a sudden sense of pathos. It is likes 
glimpse of immortality lighting up some hard and nar- 
row life with eternal forms only dimly and faintly 
dreamed of. Suffused with ineffable splendor, those 
solemn mountain ranges claim fellowship with this for. 
lorn landecape, and bear eternal witness to the kinship 
of all created things. 

Turning away from the radiant blending of earth and 
heaven, one finds the country touched with a faint re- 
flection from that distant glow. Thesunlight has begun 
to pierce the clouds and spread the spell of the morn- 
ing over all things, Brown and russet and green and 
duli red are blended in a new loveliness by that won- 
derful touch which brings a different and yet a common 
beauty to every visible thing. Presently the clouds, 
breaking into mist, slowly disappear, and the sun lies 
warm aud genial over the world. Ifone had begun to 
feel at home in this unfamiliar landscape, how swiftly 
does the acquaintance ripen now that the light searches 
for the things one missed, and brings them one by one 
into view | There is nothing oppressive in this solitude, 
nothing wearisome in this monotony of tone. There 
is, rather, a sense of quiet, simple, homely beauty, con- 
tent if one recogatzes its kinship with the nobler forms of 
nature, and equally content if one passes unheeding by. 
And there is, after all, a mal humanity in this remote 
and apparently deserted place. The little cabins have 
a certain crude pictureequeness, and if one enters he 
fiuds a ilfe quite as full of its own joy as most lives are ; 
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a life rough and toflsome, but lighted by a certain broad 
humor which no shadows have been able to quench 
The thin cotton fields speak of human toll behind them, 
and of human comfort when human skill shall have 
touched their product with its nimble fingers; and a 
few steps further on a sudden curve of the road brings 
one upon a cotton gin. Itisarough, unkempt place, but 
it is the connecting link between this remote country and 
the great centers of commerce. A group of saddle horses 
tied among the trees, the low vibration of machinery, 
the occasional] note of a voice—all these seem part of the 
landscape, and humanize it to one’s thought. Here as 
elsewhere the joys and sorrows of universal experience 
are woven into the fabric of life, and here as elsewhere 
nature has her perennial charm for those who are will- 
ing to see her with open eyesand minds. H. W. M. 
November 10. 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 
IIl.—THE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


N American living in London, or staying in Lon. 
don for atime, becomes very hungry for American 
news. From the great London dailies he will get but 
little. It mightseem as if America was not cared for by 
the English press ; but it is our very prosperity and our 
quietness as a result of prosperity that is the reason for 
this apparent omission of American news. Let one 
staying in London look ip the papers each morning for 
what‘is going on upon the Continent. There is so much 
of vita) interest, and every day, like a kaleidoscope, the 
news reported assumes different forms and colors— 
Russia and all the multitude of jealousies that surround 
her ani her army ; Turkey and Bulgaria ; Austria and 
her relations to the provinces around her ; and, above all, 
Germany and Prince Bismarck, what he thinks and 
what he does not think, what he means and what he 
does not mean. These elements of excitement, brim- 
ming full every day, absorb the attention of the news- 
paper readers and fill the columns of the ‘“‘ News ” or the 
‘*Times,” the ‘‘ Standard” or the ‘‘ Telegraph,” and 
various other journals with their ever-varying and always 
fresh excitement. Because these things are at their door 
and directly concern Great Britain’s own interests, the 
people are curious, hungry, and excitable. On the other 
hand, America lies almost without a wrinkle on her 
brow. She has no dangerous neighbors. The ordinary 
strife of politics in our own midst—variable, evanescent 
—commaends but very little attention abroad. If we were 
clamorous, bellicose, it would be different. A moment’s 
wrinkle on the surface of affairs is all that the fishery 
question can excite, and, as both Governments are dis- 
posed to peace and harmony, even this amounts to but 
very little. 

What does England care whether there is an Indian 
outbreak from a reservation? What do the news. 
papers care as to the ups and downs of the discussions 
on free trade and protection? What does England 
care whether the Prohibitionists gain or lose in their 
votes ? These are things more or less interesting to us, 
but of no considerable interest to people that are 
outside. Meanwhile the plow goes on and the harvests 
are reaped; the loom clanks and the warehouses are 
filled with goods ; the powder drives out of the mine its 
gold and its fron, and the raflroads carry it. The rail- 
roads themselves have their feuds, and are making 
agreements and forever breaking them. These things 
are of considerable importance to us, but of very little to 
foreign nations. It may be sald, therefore, that the 
dearth of news in the English papers about America isa 
testimony to the even, uniform prosperity which belongs 
to our land. The election of a mayor, with the sudden 
uprising of the labor vote, attracts a moment’s attention 
and specuiation, and within a week it sinks back to the 
old dead level. 

But it need not on this account be supposed that the 
English people have no interest in America. A profound 
interest has been excited, and it increases year after year. 
When I was in Great Britain in 1868, in the midst of 
our war of emancipation, the whole atmosphere was 
filled with prejudfes ; the sympathies of the intelligent 
classes ran almost exclusively with the South. Many 
hoped that the nation would be divided. It is not strange, 
amid the wide experience of the jealousies between na- 
tion and nation on the Continent, that the English people 
should have supposed that the greatness of America 
would in some way antagonize the interest of Great 
Britain. It was even freely said that it was the interest 
of Great Britain that America should be divided, and 
that the respective separated sections should have enough 
domestic broils at home to keep them from meddling 
with the affairs of the world. But all this has passed. 
The magnitude, vigor, and results of the war have been 
an impressive lesson to Europe. Because we knew how 
to fight and to persevere in our indomitable purpose to 
maintain the Union ; because with the astounding re- 
sources of the country we could pay off a gigantic debt 
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in less time than the life of a generation ; because the 
vast armies gathered for the war melted away without 
danger to the civil peace of the country, and all our sol- 
diers turned their swords into plowshares and pruning- 
hooks ; because of the patience of our people and their 
general intelligence and wisdom—becauee of all these 
things America stands to-day i2 the eyes of the world as 
she did not in 1863. 

There has been a large transfer of ‘‘ plant” going on 
frcm Great Britain to America for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Many free-trade men in Great Britain say that 
while the policy of protection is a bad policy in the long 
run, yet as long as it exists they may as well reap the 
advantages of it; and the capital of many and many a 
manufacturing enterprise here is owned in Great Brit- 
ain. 

I found the opinion widely spread in Great Britain 
that protection to American industry—a high protective 
tariff—was a policy which England ought to rejoice in ; 
that it largely excluded American products from the 
markets of the world, and left England almost without a 
manufacturing competitor. Many a grim smile I 
have seen as austere manufacturers have said: ‘It 
would not pay manufacturers in Great Britain to send 
to America to promote free trade; their folly is our in- 
terest.” 

America can supply to Great Britain more cheaply 
and of better quality than any other country all its 
grains, its meats, and {ts dairy products. At firat there 
was @ prejudice against our hops, our cheese, our butter, 
our pork, our beef, our grain. This has all passed 
away ; and not only does the term ‘‘ American” not 
prejudice the various produdts with which the shops of 
British dealers are now filled, but it has become fashion- 
able to buy them. Men advertise upon their signs and 
in their windows ‘“‘ American goods.” Consumers 
inquire for them in preference to thelr own home-made 
materials of subsistence, With the exception of a few 
brands of Eaglish cheese, American factory cheeses are 
regarded by dealers as altogether superior to any others 
in the market. One large dealer assured me that while 
English dairies sent intothe market variable products, 
American cheeses were 80 evenly and uniformly good 
that there scarcely need be a choice in a thousand 
cheeses ; one would cut as wellas another. It is only 
necessary for American producers to maintain a high 
grade of excellence to secure the English market in per- 
petuity. No European competitor has any chance by 
the side of the American exportations, 

One would be surprised to see how largely the English 
are dependent upon France for eggs, for frults of every 
kind, and for a wide range of vegetables. Figs, plums, 
tomatoes, pears, and early apples were largely supplied 
during my stay in England from across the Channel. 
But the finest strawberries that I ever ate were ra{lsed in 
England. In size, flavor, and quality they could scarcely 
be surpassed. It was a surprise to me that the British 
climate is better than the hot American climate for 
strawberry culture. The sweet potato seems to be 
almost unused among the ordinary English families. 
The tomato, which is almost entirely brought over 
from France, is not comparable in quality and flavor 
with those grown in America. American fall and 
winter apples are very largely in favcr in Great Britain. 

During my recent visit complaint was universal of the 
great depression of trade. Various causes were assigned 
to it. None, however, seemed to be satisfactory. At 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Bradford, and 
numerous other cities the same tale of dull markets and 
profitless business prevailed. Nor was this confined to 
England. In France, Belgium, and Germany the same 
condition of things indicated some universal cause. 
What the causes were men were not agreed upon, 

On the whole, in refreshing my memory with regard 
to the state of public feeling in 1863, and comparing it 
with that of 1886, it isevident that England has gone 
through many degrees of latitude polltically and socially, 
and no longer lies so far up as then toward the Arctic 
zone. Every allusion made to America during my lect- 
uring tour was received with applause. In all the 
speeches introductory or following my lectures great 
emphasis was laid upon the identity of our origin and 
interests, and no sentiment was more popular than that 
the Englich speaking people of this world should stand 
together, and that the institutions which are common to 
Great Britain and America, by which liberty is 
conserved, should be spread abroad as the greatest 
blessing to all the nations of the earth. Certain it is 
that the success of English institutions in America isnow 
producing a profound impression in Great Britain, and 
that our example is the leaven that is working to influ- 
ence all those changes which now are taking place and 
others which must come within a few years. In fine, it 
may be said that America and England were never so 
intimately in sympathy as they are to-day, and the 
causes of disagreement 80 few and s0 little likely to in- 
crease, and the causes of sympathy and affection so 
numerous and so deep seated. 


Henny WARD BEECHER. 
BROOKLYN, November 17, 
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KINDLINGS. 


By HELEN JACKSON, 


(H. FL.) 

HERE are few things about which {t fs so certain 

that no two people will agree as about the best 
way of making a fire; few things about which the 
average person {fs so clearly, obstinately, invincibly sure 
that his own way is the best way—in fact, the only way 
in which a really satisfactory result can be attained. 
Into many a married Hfe that {fs in al] other respects as 
harmonious and amicable as the ex!gencles of human 
rature will allow, there enters a bitter and endless con- 
troversy every autumn, with the setting up of the fire- 
frons. The so-called ‘‘domestic hearth” becomes a 
permanent battle-ground, on which family factions 
wage dally warfare, for which ts neither truce nor sur- 
render, till merciful spring extinguishes s{!multaneously 
the flames of both discord and fue), and the fireboard 
ig erected, a temporary lcadstone, at the spot where the 
hatchet lies temporarily burtfed, sure of speedy resur- 
rection. 

There is one point, however, on which the com- 
batants have agreed ; and that is, the necessity of kind- 
lings. He who puts the kindlings at top of the pile, 
and she who puts them at the bottom (I think I am right 
in the discrimination of sex here. At any rate, I have 
never yet met with a woman who made fires upside 
duwn, and I have heard men argue by the hour to 
prove that only so were they right side up), each alike 
demands k{ndllngs as @ sine qua non of a good fire, 

So essentlal are they to the quick and successful 
lighting of fires, so much does the comfort of one’s 
winter depend upon a generous and never-falling supply 
of them, that their absence or presence {s almost a test of 
the quality of housekeeping, an indication of the plane 
and standard which will be found in many other mat- 
ters. There is even a tradi:ion of a New England 
funeral at which a sorrowing relative was overheard to 
say of the departed, bringing in the statement at the 
end ofa long list of virtues, spiritual and secular: 
‘* And he wasa master hand as a provider. I don’t b'leeve 
his wife's ever known what {t was to be out of kind- 
lin’s onc’t sense they’ve been to housekeepin’.” 

This might have been true of the sort of kindlings 
which wood-piles furnish; but she was indeed an 
extraordinarily happy woman if she were never once 
out of the sort of ktndlings which are needful to start 
and keep going those more precious inner fires on 
whose light, warmth, and cheer depends the happtnees 
of dally life. ‘‘ All out of kindilngs,” ‘‘ wet kindlings,” 
‘* nothalf enough kindlings ’’—these are the words which 
{n many instances explain the material discomfort of 
chilly rooms, poorly cooked food, colds and {illnesses 
innumerable. The same phrases are pertinent to the 
much greater discomfort of chilly hearts, poorly 
nourished souls, stunted affections, wearlsome days, sins 
and shortcomings tnnumerable. ‘‘ All out of kindlings,” 
‘‘wet kindlings,” ‘‘not half enough kindlings ””—no 
home {s happy where these words can be metaphorically 
applied. 

Almost anything will do for kindlings, so it {s properly 
split or cut and difed : old boxes, shavings, dead boughs, 
chips; the luxury of ‘“‘boughten” kindlings {s un- 
known in many a house where roaring fires and gener- 
ous warmth, with all that they count for and accomplish, 
aro never lacking. 

So with the metaphorical kindlfogs which the human 
heart craves. Almost anything will do for them, too. 
No one so poor he need be without them, need deny them 
to his family, or 1s to be excused for forgetting them. 
Never a penny need be spent for them from one year’s 
end to the other. 

Unce, at the Armenian convent of San Lazaro, in 
Venice, I tasted a deliclour confection, made of rose 
leaves preserved in a sweet and aromatic sirup. 

I said to the monk who had served us : 

‘How do you make this most delicious sweet ?” 

‘© Ah, we do not make {t ourselves,” be answered ; “‘ it 
ig made for us every year by Turkish ladies. It comes 
all the way from Constantinople.” 

** And what do you send them {n retura ?” I thought- 
leasly said. 

The Father shrugged his shoulders with an easy, 
worldly laugh. 

“Words, only words,” he replied. 

The disparaging adverb ‘‘only” was misplaced. 
Words are never ‘‘only words.” They are signs, 
symbols, tokens, of all that a heart can crave or fear ; of 
the dearest joy and of the deadliest hurt. They can 
enable us to renew our strength as the eagles. They 
can slay us by the torture of a ‘‘ wounded spirit,” of 
which even Carist says, ‘‘ Who can bear it ?” 

Fitly spoken, lovingly spoken, sympathizingly spoken, 
they are the best of ‘“‘kindlings.” The fire they light 
of a morning does not need making over again the whole 
day long. In fact, it “‘ keeps coals” over night ; a good, 
warm, glowing bed all ready next morning. Who does 
not know thecomfort of opening the ashes on the hearth, 
of @ winter morning, and finding e bed of red coals to 
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begin the day’s work with! That is the way a kind, 
loving word lasts. The pressure of duties and hurry of 
things may seem to have obliterated {t,as the ashes 
cover the hot coals, but it {s there, al! the same, and Its 
warmth {s there, and nefther the room nor the heart can 
be quite at the mercy of the cold or of trouble and sor- 
row while it {s there. 

Why do we not speak such words oftener? Why do 
we not remember to pratse faithful, palnstaking serv- 
ants? To say, ‘in so many words,” that we like this 
or that or the otber, which has been done, and well 
done, for our comfort? ‘‘ In s0 many words” tell them 
that we perceive that they are endeavoring to do their 
best ? ‘‘In so many words” make them feel that we 
consider them of the same flesh and blood with our- 
selves, and that we know that they can be tired, dis- 
couraged, out of sorts, glad or sorry or lonely, just as 
we are? Such words make good kindlings. 

Why do we not, to our nearest and dearest—husbands 
to wives, wives to husbands, parents to children, and 
children to parents—why do we not oftener speak 
words of affection, assurances of love? Say, ‘‘in so 
many words,” what, to be sure, they know already, 
but which no human heart is ever tired of hearing, ever 
leaves off longing to be reassured of—that they are dear 
to us, precious in our eyes and, {fa our deepest souls? 
Such words make good ‘‘kindliogs.” And if we only 
furnish the kindlings, the fire will come of itself; and 
it will warm the whole house, this kind of fire, Oae 
such will suffice. 

Whose business is it to cut up the kindiings is always 
a troublesome question in households where service is 
scanty or lacking; and the question, being a trouble- 
some one, is often left unanswered ; it is everybody's 
business, therefore nobody's business, and never, or 
irregularly, done. 

But the preparing of kindlings of the other kind—the 
kindlings for the sweet, sacred inner fires in hearts and 
souls, fires of happiness, trust, sympathy, assistance— 
this is, indeed, everybody’s business: business of every- 
body who loves or is loved ; wishes to love or be loved ; 
wishes to help or be helped; to give or to receive; to 
have or to hold the best of life. In no household can 
it, be especially assigned to one or to another. All must 
do it; do it equally, do it regularly. If one fails, all 
suffer. 

It sometimes happens that, by dogrees, nobody knows 
just when, how, or why, the furniehing of these ‘ kind- 
lings’ comes to be considered the work of, or falls Into 
the hands of, one member of a family ; oftenest it 1s the 
mother. She it is who speaks the soothing word to the 
hasty temper, the cheering word io the weary, the 
laughter-bringing word to the despondent. She it is 
who plans the small pleasures and surprises that break 
up the monotony of living ; the gifts for birthdays and 
Christmas ; the friends to dioner or tea ; the trip to the 
seashore, Yet, in all families where the conditions of 
life press at all heavily, the heaviest pressure must come 
on the mother. She it is who must have the brunt of 
care in times of illness; the brunt of all troubles in 
matter of service; the brunt of planning, foreseeing, 
and providing ; last, but not Icast, in all families but 
those of the rich, the brunt of making a dollar do its 
utmost of buying. All this is the mother’s work. 
Ought she not to have plenty of “ kindiings”? always 
ready to her hand? lovingly prepared, unfallingly 
offered by every member of the family for which she 
spends her whole strength, body and soul ? 

I once heard a young lady speaking of a family in 
which she had been governess for a year. It was onvof 
the exceptional houses la which the father furnished the 


* kindlings.” 
«It was truly wonderful,” she said, ‘‘ to sce how that 
whole family changed the minute Mr. —— came home, 


He used to come straight home from his bank as soon as 
it was closed, and the minute his voice was heard in the 
hall everybody felt cheery. He took his wife out to 
drive ; made the girls go out to walk or ride, if they had 
been in the house all day; always was bringing home 
something to read or to look at. Hoe was just the sun- 
shine of that house. I never saw such a man.” 

This was a home where money wes abundant. But 
it was not the money that made the sunshine, 

I knew, in my own youth, another home, in which 
money was just asabundant, where the wife—an invalid 
—needed just such sunshine, but none came to her: 
the husband, generous eaough when the opportunity 
was distinctly stated to him, never refusing any reasor. 
able request which was formally made, yet never of his 
own accord suggesting or providing any recreation, any 
change, any cheer, in the dally life. At last, when the 
wife became so feeble she could no longer keep up the 
brave face and front she had shown to the world for a 
quarter of a century, anda physictan was called in, who 
said to her, ‘‘ Mrs. ——, you need a change of scene ; 
your husband must take you on @ journey,” she replied, 
**T know it; and Mr. ——1is very kind. He will do 
whatever must be doae ; but he never proposes anything 
I have often wished he would.” 





She bad no intention of making complaint. There 





was no fault-flading in her heart. 
remark told a story. 

Fires were low in that house, and hearts chilller than 
they knew ; all for want of ‘‘ kindlings.” 

There is a text in the Christian Scriptures which is 
usually quoted as bearing upon evil-speaking, gossiping, 
and tale bearing ; but it appears to me to be equally per 
tinent to this subject of fire-making, literal and meta- 
phorical, the warming up of hearts as well as hearths. 
And why should not the end of a sermon be as good a 
place for the text as the beginning ? A better one, for 
one reason ; for cannot it be far more clearly seen then 
whether it sults the sermon or not ? 

This is the text: 

“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth !’” 


But the involuntary 





THREE DAYS IN ARAN.—I. 
By Avena E. Orpen. 


OR years the Professor and I had longed to visit 

the Isles of Aran. These strange, half-forgotten 
islands, with their wondrous ruins, their primitive in- 
habitants, and many associations: with by gone times, 
had a fascination for us both. The Isles of Aran, of 
which I speak, lie on the west coast of Ireland, and 
stretch slantwise across Galway Bay, about thirty miles 
to seaward. They form in themselves a stupendous 
break water for the bay, and were it not for Aran the 
unimpeded waves of the Atiantic would sweep in resist- 
less and make the harbor a troubled resting-place ‘for 
ships. As it fe, however, the harbor is large, roomy, 
and safe ; pity that so few vessels should use it ! 

After a day at Cloumacnoise, an old and famous 
ecclesiastical center, where the Professor toek many 
rubbings from tenth-century tombstones with Irish in- 
scriptions, we arrived late one night in Galway town. 
Next morning we awoke full of expectation. An 
ominous pattering noise greeted our reluctaat ears. It 
was raining with a steady, methodical downpour, that 
boded ill for Aran. It cleared up, however, late in the 
afternoon, 80 we went down to the fishing village of 
Claddagh to talk about a boat for the morrow. 

We accosted an Ancient Mariner with the rather 
superfluous query, ‘‘Could we get a boat?” The 
Ancient Mariner said that we could ; his son-in-law had 
a boat, the best in all the Claddagh, and he hobbled off 
rapidly to the other side of the inlet to fetch the son-in- 
law. 

Claddagh, espying a conference, gathered about us to 
hear the bargain. 

We asked the price of a boat for Aran. The Ancient 
Mariner conferred rapidly in Irish with his relative, and 
appeared to offer advice. The latter at length said that 
be would take us for one pounda day. The figure was 
high, perhaps, but we had not the heart to try and beat 
them down. Fishermen have, at best, hard lives of 
it, and one cannot grudge them a little extra earnings at 
the hands of pleasure-seeking tourists. 

We therefore arranged to go the following morning, 
if it were fine—very fine—‘‘fine enough for the Miesus 
to like it,” as the skipper sald, with a knowing smile. 
When we told the waiter at the hotel that we were 
going to Aran for three days, he} expressed himeelf 
strongly against the project, and said that we should 
not be comfortable there. This having naturally con- 
firmed us in our intention, we commanded supper and 
retired early to rest. 

Next morning the Professor arose and peered cau 
tlously out of the window. Instantly, from over the 
way, he was hailed by the skipper, who was on the 
lookout for him. 

‘Ta it a fine day ?” inquired the Professor, meekly. 

‘*'Tho finest day as iver ye saw at all,” answered the 
skipper. ‘‘ We won't be five hours a-gettin’ to Aran— 
no, nor yet four. A fair wind the whole way.” 

We sailed out of the dock at half-past eight; a clear 
blue sky above, bright blue water below, and a fresh 
southeast breeze makiog us look forward to a pleasant 
trip. Our boat was of the ordinary Galway fishing 
build—a half-decker hooker about twenty feet long, car- 
rying mainsail, foresail, and jio. The entire craft had 
avery somber aspect, for the sails were dark brown, 
while the hull and masts were tarred all over. Our 
crew consisted of the skipper, the mate, and two young 
seamen. Tie skipper steered and entertained his passen- 
gers ; the mate sat for’ard, and took charge of the fore- 
sail and jib ; one of the young sailors stood by the mast, 
and seemed to have the matasail on his mind; and the 
fourth man looked after the skipper’s pipe. At least I 
did not see him do anything else during the voyage out. 
Whenever the sktpper wished for a plpe—which was 
frequently—he would hand the implement, without a 
word, to the sailor told off for the duty. The latter 
would then fill, ight, and smoke the pipe until it was 
in proper working order, when he would gravely hand 
back the luxury to his commanding officer. 

Our skipper was a typical sailor, short, strong, and 
gruff-voiced. His throat seemed permanently hoars® 
with accumulated winds and sea-fogs, so that when be 
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spoke Irish to his men, that language sounded partic- 
ularly harsh and guttural. His clothes were large and 
loose, with that breezy bagginess of trousers which is 
characteristic of sailors all the world over. 

The day was superb ; the sun was brilliant, the water 
sparkled clear, the mountains of Connemara were of 
ethereal blue ; but the rolling swell of the Atlantic was 
waiting for us at the mouth of Galway Bay, so ‘‘ the 
Missus ” subsided to the bottom of the boat, and closed 
her eyes upon all thess lovely sights. After five hours 
and a half we rounded the lighthouse of Kilronan Har- 
bor, when the Missus opened her eyes, sat up, and 
looked abroad once more. A rippling, sapphire bay, a 
small pier running down into it, with a couple of black 
boats moored alongside, a hamlet of gleaming, white- 
washed houses, and tier upon tier of rocky ledges 
stretching away to the northwest—this is what she 
saw. 

There is but one inn on the island, so we were not in 
any doubt as to our hotel. The landlady seemed consid- 
erably flustered by our arrival, for the resources of the 
place were already heavily overtaxed by the presence of 
two other guests in the house. We wanted something 
to eat, but there was nothing except a loaf of bread just 
baked. We were ina hurry to be off. The Professor 
longed for a sight of the goal of his pilgrimage. What 
was food to us when the Dun Aengus was now within 
awalk? We hastily devoured the losf of bread, told 
the landlady to have dinner for us at half-past seven, 
and then we set out. 

Inishmore (Great I:land) is nine miles long, and Ktl- 
ronan, where we landed, is near the southern extremity ; 
consequently we had a walk of over four miles before 
us to the Dun Aengus, which is situated near the middle 
of the island, on the highest point. A good road, prac- 
ticable for wheeled vehicles, follows the eastern coast- 
line, and constitutes the one great artery for the island 
life and circulation. As we followed this road we were 
often accompanied by little parties of natives. At one 
time it was a man driving a pannier-donkey laden with 
turf ; atanother it was a troop of school children ; or, 
again, women carrying water from the wells. We spoke 
with most of these wayfarers, and soon learned that 
English might be expected from all the children, from 
most of the men, and from some of the young women, 
while Irish alone appeared to be the language of all 
women past middle life. The children, by the way, are 
most misleading. We thought at first they were all girls 
up to the age of twelve; but we soon discovered that 
there is a slight mark of distinction between the sexes. 
The boys have short hair, and wear caps; the girls go 
bareheaded, and have elfin locks hanging below the 
ears; but both alike are clad in red woolen petticoats 
falling straight down to the ankles. 

Like the women of Galway, the Aran ladies greatly 
affect red. Their petticoats, made of homespun fiannel, 
are dyed a dull red, and over these some sort of frock 
is usually worn ; but as the latter is always tucked up 
securely about the waist, the petticoat remains the most 
striking feature of the costume. The habit of fastening 
up the dress is almost universal among Irish women, 
and it is extremely difficult to eradicate it unless the 
patient is taken in hand while young. A lady I wot of 
once took a wild Irish girl to London under the delusion 
that she could make a servant of her. The lady in 
question was considerably scandalized one day to see her 
maid open the door for visitors with her dress tucked up 
and & most unmistakable red flannel petticoat exposed to 
the public gaze. Indeed, the doings of this wild Irish 
girl made everybody laugh—except the mistress. 

I did not see anything that could be called a bonnet 
during my stay in Aran. The women wrap their heads 
up in shawls, or, indeed, in any garment that is at 
hand ; men’s shirts, jackets, and even trousers occasion- 
ally doing duty as head-gear, or, to be more accurate, 
neck-gear. In fact, so long as their necks are wrapped 
up, the women appear heedless of their faces and heads. 
On this blazing August afternoon I saw scores of women 
with blinking eyes and unshaded heads walking in the hot 
sunlight, while with the utmost care they kept neck and 
shoulders swathed in heavy woolen garments. The men 
dress in homespun blue-gray fiannel, and are picturesque 
enough, with the flowing lines of their very ample 
jackets and trousers. 

Very few of those we saw were barefooted, the stony 
nature of the island making it impossible for anything 
without hoofs to go barefoot with safety. The univer- 
sc] shoe is a kind of moccasin called ‘‘ pampootie.” 
It is raade of c>whide, with the hairy side out, and 
fastened together with three stitches over the great toe, 
while it is kept on the foot by a string tied over the 
instep. This simple shoe is very durable, and enables 
the wearer to trip over the sharp, rocky icdges with the 
nimbleness of 3 goat. I was charmed with the pastoral 
look of the hairy pampooties, and I said to the Profes 
sor, impulsively : 

‘I must havea pair. They will be so nice for the 
bath-room, you know, and so curious, too—the only 
home manufacture of Aran.” 
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pair for his own professional feet, and another for the 
Missus. They were made, and were brought to us just 
as we were starting on our return voyage. I was hor- 
rified at the result of my rash endeavors to encourage 
native industries. Imagine a lump of damp, raw cow- 
hide, with the limp flabbiness of a recently slaughtered 
kitten dangling at the end of a greasy string, and smell- 
ing like a kitten slaughtered long ago, offered to me for 
dressing slippers ! 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. 
CHAPTER III,—JULIUS SANDAL. 


“* Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavor.”’ 


‘Domestic happiness, thon only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall.’’ 


IFE has a chronology quite independent of the 
almanac. The heart divides it into periods. When 
the sheep-shearing had been forgotten by all others, the 
Squire often looked back to it with longing. It was a 
boundary which he could never repass, and which shut 
him out forever from the happy days of his daughters’ 
girlhood—the days when they had no will but his will, 
and no pleasures but in his smile and companionship. 
His son Harry had never been to him what Sophia and 
Charlotte were. Harry had spent his boyhood in public 
schools, and, when his education was completed, had 
defied all the Sandal traditions, and gone into the army. 
At this: time he was with his regiment—the old 
Cameronian—in Edinburgh. And in other points 
besides his choice of the military profession, Harry had 
asserted his will against his father’s will. But the 
Squire’s daughters gave him nothing but delight. He 
was proud of their beauty, proud of Charlotte’s love of 
outdoor pleasures, proud of Sophia’s love of books; 
and he was immeasurably happy in their affection and 
obedience. 
If Sandal had been really a wise man he would have 
been content with his good fortune, and, like the 
happy Corinthian, have only prayed, ‘‘O goddess, let 
the days of my prosperity continue !” But he had the 
self-eufficlency and impatience of a man who is without 
peer in hisown small arena. He belfeved himself to be 
as capable of ordering his daughters’ lives as of direct- 
ing his sheep ‘‘ walks,” or the change of crops in his 
valley and upland meadows. 

Suddenly it had been revealed to him that Stephen 
Latrigg had found his way into a life he thought wholly 
his own. Until that moment of revelation he had liked 
Stephen ; but he liked him no longer. He felt that 
Stephen had stolen the privilege he should have asked 
for, and he deeply resented the positiun the young man 
had taken. On the contrary, Stephen had been guilty 
of no intentional wrong. He had simply grown into 
an affection too sweet to be spoken of, too uncertain and 
immature to be subjected to the prudential rules of 
dally life; yet, bad the question been plainly put to 
him, he would have gone at once to the Squtre, and 
said, ‘‘I love Charlotte, and I ask for your sanction to 
my love.” He would have felt such an acknowledg- 
ment to be the father’s most sacred and evident right, 
and he was thinking of making it at the very hour in 
which Sandal was feeling bitterly toward him for its 
omission. And thus the old, old tragedy of mutual 
misunderstanding works to sorrowful ends. 

The night of the sheep-shearing the Squire could not 
sleep. To lie awake and peer into the future through 
the dark hours was a new experience, and it made him 
full of restless anxieties. Of course he expected Sophia 
and Charlotte to marry, but not just yet. He had so 
far persistently postponed the consideration of this sub- 
ject, and he was angry at Stephen Latrigg for showing 
him that further delay might be dangerous to his own 
plans. 

‘*A presumptuous young coxcomb,” he muttered. 
‘Does he think that being ‘top-shearer’ gives him a 
right to make love to Charlotte Sandal ?” 

In the morning he wrote the following letter : 

NEPHEW JULIUS SaNDAL,—I hear you are at Oxford, and 
Iskould think you would wish to make the acquaintance 
of your nearest relatives. They will be glad to see you at 
Seat-Sandal during the vacation, if your liking leads you 
that way. To hear soon from you is the hope of your affec- 
tiorate uncle, WILLIAM 8anDaL, Of Sandal-Side, 

He finished the autograph with a broad flourish, and 
handed the paper to his wife. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that, Alice? Eh? What?” 

There was a short silence, then Mrs. Sandal laid the 
note upon the table. ‘‘I don’t think over much of it, 

William. Good fortune won’t bear hurrying. Cant 
you wait till events ripen naturally ?” 

** And have all my plans put out of the way ?” 

* Are you sure that your plans are the best plans ?” 

“They will be a bit better than any Charlotte and 
Stephen Latrigg have made.” 





And straightway the Professor ordered two pairs : ove 
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**T don’t believe they have such a thing as a plan be- 
tween them. But if you think so, send Charlotte to her 
Aunt Lockerby for a few months. Love is just like 
fire ; it goes out if it hasn’t fuel.” 

“Nay, I want Charlotte here. After our Harry, 
Julius is the next heir, and I’m set on him marrying 
one of the girls. If he doesn’t like Sophia he may like 
Charlotte. I have two chances, then, and I’m not going 
to throw one away for Steve Latrigg’s liking or loving. 
Don’t you see, Alice? Eh? What ?” 

“No; I never was one to see beyond the horizon. 
But if you must have to-morrow in to-day, why, then, 
send off your letter. I would let ‘ well’ alone. When 
change comes to the door, it is time enough to ask it 
over the threshold. We are very happy now, William, 
and every happy day is so much certain gain in 
life.” 

“That is a woman's way of talking. A man looks 
for the future,” 

‘* And how seldom does he get what he looks for ! 
But I know you, William Sandal. You will take your 
own way, be it good or bad; and what is more, you 
will make others take it with you.” 

**T am inviting my own nephew, Alice. Eh ? What ?’ 

**You know nothing about it. There are kin that 
are not kindred. You are inviting you know not who 
or what. But”—and she pushed the letter toward him, 
with a gesture which seemed to say, ‘‘ I am not respon 
sible for the consequences,” 

The Squire, after a moment’s thought, accepted them. 
He went into the yard, humming a strain of ‘‘ The Bay 
of Biscay,” and gave the letter toa groom, with orders 
to take it at once to the post-office. Then he called 
Charlotte from the rose walk. ‘‘The horses are sad 
dled,” he said, ‘‘ and I want you to trot over to Dalton 
with me.” 

Mrs. Sandal had gone to her eldest daughter. She 
was in the habit of seeking Sophia’s advice; or, more 
strictly speaking, she liked to discuss with her the 
things she had already determined to do. Sophia was 
sitting im the coolest and prettiest of gowns, working 
out with elaborate care a pencil drawing of Rydal 
Mount. She listened to her mother with the utmost 
respect and attention, and her fine color brightened 
slightly at the mention of Julius Sandal; but she never 
neglected once to change an F or an H pencil for a B at 
the precise stroke the change was necessary. 

**And so you see, Sophia, we may have a strange 
young man fn the house for weeks, and where to put 
him I can’t decide. And I wanted to begin the preeerv- 
ing and the raspberry vinezar next week, but your 
father is as thoughtless as ever was; and I am sure if 
Julius is like Acs father he’ll be no blessing in a house, 
for I have heard your grandmother speak {n such a way 
of her son Tom.” 

‘*T thought Uncle Tom was grandmother's favorite.” 

“‘T mean of his high temper and fine ways, and his 
quarrels with his eldest brother Launcelot.” 

**Oh! What did they quarrel about ?” 

‘A good many things; among the rest, about the 
Latr'ggs. There was more than one pretty girl at Up- 
Hill then, and the young men all knew it. Tom and his 
mother were always finger and thumb. He was her 
youngest boy, and she fret after him all her life.” 

** And Uncle Launcelot, did she not fret for him ?” 

“Not so much. Launcelot was the eldest, and very 
set In his own way ; she couldn't order him around.” 

“The eldest? Then father would not have been 
squire of Sandal-Side if Launcelot had lived ?” 

“No, indeed. Launcelot’s death made a deal of dif. 
ference to your father and me. Father was very solemn 
and set about his brother’s rights, and even after grand- 
father died, he didn’t like to be called ‘squire’ until 
every hope was long gone. But I would as soon have 
thought of poor Launcle coming back from the dead as 
of Tom’s son visiting here ; and it is inconvenient right 
now, exceedingly so; harvesting coming on, and pre- 
serving time, and none of the spare rooms opened since 
the spring cleaning.” 

‘It is trying for you, mother, but perhaps Jullus 
may not be very much trouble. He’ll be with father all 
the time, and he’ll make a change.” 

“Change! That is just what I dread. Young people 
are always for change. They are certain that every 
change must bea gain. Old people know that changes 
mean loss of some kind or other. After one is forty 
years old, Sophia, the seasons bring change enough.” 

‘IT dare say they do, mother. I don’t care much 
for change even at my age. Have you told Ohar- 
lotte ?” 

** No, I haven’t told her yet. I think she is off to 
Dalton. Father said he was going this morning, and 
he never would go without her,” 

Indeed, the Squire and his youngest daughter were at 
that moment cantering down the valley, ’mid the fresh 
green of the fields, and the yellow of the ripening wheat, 
and the hazy purple of mountains, holding the whole 
landscape in their solemn shelter except in front, where 
the road stretched to the sea, amid low hills overgrown 





with pareley-fern and stag’é-horn moss, They had not 
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gone very far before they met Stephen Latrigg. He 
was well mounted and handsomely dressed ; and, as he 
bowed to the Squire and Charlotte, his happy face ex- 
pressed a delight which Sandal in his present mood felt 
to be offensive. Evidently Steve intended to accompany 
them as far a3 thelr roads were identical ; but the Squire 
pointedly drew rein, and by tho cool civility of his man- 
ner made the young man so reosible of bis intrusion 
that he had no alternative but to take the hint. He 
looked at Charlotte with eyes full of tender reproach, 
and she was too unprepared for such a speedy termina- 
tion to their meeting to oppose it. So Stephen was gal- 
loping at headlong speed in advance, before she realized 
that hehad been virtually refused their company. 

‘* Father, why did you do that ?” 

‘*Do what, Charlotte? Eh? What?” 

‘Send Steve away. Iam sureI do not know what 
t> make of you doing such a thing. Poor Steve!” 

‘* Well, then, I had my reason forit, Did you see 
the way he looked at you? Eh? What ?” 

‘““Dearme! A cat may look ata king. Did you send 
Steve away for a look? You have put me about, 
father.” 

‘«There’s looks and other looks, my lass, Cats don’t 
look at kings the way Steve looked at you. Now, then, 
I want no love-making|between you and Steve Latrigg.” 

‘*What nonsense! Steve hasn’t said a word of love- 
making, a8 you call it.” 

“] thought you had ajl your woman-senses, Char- 
lotte. Bathink you of the garden walk last night.” 

‘‘ We were talking all the time of the sweetbrier and 
hollyhocks—and things like that.” 

‘*You might have talked of the days of the week or 
the multiplication table; one kind of words were just 
as good as another. Anything Steve said last night 
could have been spelled with four letters,” 

‘‘ Four Jetters ?” 

‘*To be sure. L-o-v-e.” 

‘* You used to like Stephen.” 

‘*T jike all bright, honest, good lads; but when they 
want to make love to Miss Charlotte Sandal, they think 
one thing and I think another. There bas been ill- 
luck with love-making between the Sandals and the 
Latriggs. My brothers Launcle and Tom quarreled 
about one of Barf Latrigg’s daughters, and mother lost 
them both through her. There {s no love line between 
the two houses, or if there is nothing can make it run 
straight. Don’t you try to, Charlotte ; neither the dead 
nor the living will like it or have it.” 

He intended then to tell her about Jullus Sandal, but 
a look at her face checked him. He had a wise percep- 
tlon about women ; and he reflected that he had very 
seldom repented of speaking too little to them, but very 
often repented of speaking too much. So he dropped 
Stephen, and dropped Julius, and began to talk about 
the fish in the becks and tarns, and the new breed of 
sheep he was trying in the lower ‘‘ walks.” Ere long 
they came into the rich valley of Furness, and he made 
her notice the difference between it and the vale of Esk 
and Duddon with its dreary waste of sullen moss and 
unfruitful solitudes. 

‘‘Those old Clsterclan monks that built Furness 
Abbey knew how to choose a bit of good land, Char- 
lotte. Eh? What ?” 


‘‘T suppose so. What did they do with ft ?” 

‘* Let it out.” 

*‘T wonder who would want to come here seven hun- 
dred years ago.” 


“You don’t know what you are saying, Charlotte. 
There were great men here then, aud great deeds doing. 
King Stephen kept things very lively ; and the Scots 
were always running over the Border for cattle and 
sheep, and anything else they could lay their bands on. 
And the monks had great flocks, so they rented their 
lands to companies of four fighting men ; and one of the 
four was to be ready day and night to protect the sheep, 
and the Scots kept them busy. Eh? What?” 

‘‘The Musgraves and Armstrongs and Netherbya I 
know,” and the cloud passed from her face ; and, to the 
clatter of her horse’s hoofs, she lilted merrily a stanza of 
an old border song : 

‘*The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition ; 
We met a force, and quelled it ; 
We took a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it.”’ 


And the Squire, who knew the effort it cost her, fell 
readily into her mood of forced gayety, until the simu- 
lated feeling became a real one ; and ihey entered Dalton 
neck and neck together, after a mile’s hard race. 

In the meantime the letter which was to summon Fate 
sped to its destination. When it arrived. in Oxford, 
Julius had left Oxford for London, and it followed him 
there. He was sitting in his hotel the ensuing night, 
when it was delivered into his bands; and as it happened, 
he was in a mood most favorable to its success. He had 
been down the river on a picnic, had found his company 





very tedious, and early in the day the climate had 
shown him what It was capable of, even at midsummer. 
As he sat cowerlng before the smoky fire, the rain 
plashed {a the muddy streets, and dripped mournfully 
down the dim window-panes. He was wondering what 
he must do with himself during the long vacation. He 
was tired of the Continent, he was lone)y in England ; 
and the United States had not then become the great 
playground for earth’s weary or curfous children. 

Many times the idea of seeking out his own relations 
occurred to him. He had promised his father to do so. 
But, asa rule, people haven’t much enthusiasm about 
unknown relations, and Julius regarded his promise more 
{n the light of a duty to be performed than as the real!za- 
tion of a pleasure. Sitfll, on that dreary night, in the 
solitary dullness of his very respectable Inn, the Sandals, 
Lockerbys, and Piersons became three possible sources 
of interest. While his thoughts were drifting In this 
direction the Squire’s letter was recelved ; and the youvg 
man, who was something of a fatallst, accepted it as the 
solution of a difficulty. 

** Sandal turns the new leaf for me,” he murmured ; 
‘the new Jeaf in the book of life. 1 wonder what story 
will be written in it.” 

He answered the invitation while the enthus'asm of 
its reception swayed him, and he promised to follow 
the letter {mmedfately. The Squire recelved this infor. 
mation on Saturday night, as he was aftting with his 
wife and daughters. ‘‘ Your nephew Jullus Sandal, 
from Calcutta, {s coming to pay us a visit, Alice,” he 
said ; and his air was that of a man who thinks he {s 
communtcating a plece of startling intelligence. But 
the three women had already exchanged every possible 
idea on the subject, and felt no great Interest fn its 
further discussion. 

** When {s he coming ?” asked Mrs. Sandal, without 
enthusiasm ; and Sophia supplemented the question by 
remarking, ‘‘ I suppose he has nowhere else to go.” 

‘*T wouldn’t say such things, Sophia; I would not.” 

‘*He has been in England some months, father.” 

‘* Well, then, he was only waiting till he was asked to 
come. I’m sure that was a proper thing. If there is 
any blame between us, it is my fault. I sent him a 
word of welcome last Wednesday morning, and ft is 
very likely he will be here tomorrow. I’m sure he 
hasn’t let any grass grow under his feet. Eh? What?” 

Charlotte looked up quickly. ‘* Wednesday morning.’ 
She was quite capable of putting this and that together, 
and by a momentary mental process she arrived at an 
exceedingly correct estimate of her father’s invitation. 
Her blue eyes scintiliated beneath her dropped lids, and 
though she went calmly on tying the feather to the fish- 
ing fly she was making, she safd, in a hurried and 
unsteady voice, ‘‘I know he will be disagreeable, and 
I bave made up my mind to dislike him.” 

Julius Sandal arrived the next morning when the 
ladies were preparing for church. He had passed the 
night at Ambleside, and driven over to Sanda) in the 
first coo] hours of the day. The Squire was walking 
about the garden, and he saw the carriage enter the park 
gates. He sald nothing to any one, but laid down his 
pipe, and went to meet it. Then Julius made the first 
step toward his uncle’s affection—he left the vehicle 
when they met, and insisted upon walking by his 
side. 

When they reached the house his valet was attending 
to the removal of his luggage, and they entered the great 
hall together. At that moment Mistress Charlotte’s 
remarkable likeness seemed to force itself upon the 
Squire's attention. He was unable to resist the tmpulse 
which made him lead his nephew up to ft. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you, first of all, to your father's mother. I 
greet you in her name as well as in my own.” As he 
spoke the Squire lifted his hat, and Julius did the same. 
It was a sudden, and to both men a quite unexpected, 
ceremonial; and it gave an alr touching and unusual 
to his welcome. 

And if that man is an ingrate who does not love his 
native land, how much more immediate, tender, and 
personal must the feeliog be for the home of one’s own 
race ! That stately lady, who seemed to meet him at the 
threshold, was only the last of a long, shadowy line, 
whose hands were stretched out to him, even from the 
dark, forgotten days in which Légberg Sandal laid the 
foundations of it. Julius was sensitive, and full of 
imagination. He felt his heart beat quick and his eyes 
grow dim to the thought ; and he loitered up the wide, 
low steps feeling very like a man going up the phantom 
stairway of a dream. 

The Squire’s cheery voice broke the spell : 

‘‘ We shall be ready for church in a quarter of an 
hour, Julius ; will you remain at home or go with us ?” 

‘*T should like to go with you.” 

‘“‘That’s good. It is but a walk through the park ; 
the church is almost at its gates.” 

When he returned to the hall the family were waiting 
for him ; Mrs. Sandal and her daughters standing to- 
gether in a little group, the Squire walking lelsurely 
about with his hands crossed behind his back. It would 
have been to some mena rather trying ordeal to descend 
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the long filght of stairs with three pairs of ladies’ eyes 
watching him ; but Julius knew that he had a striking 
personal appearance, and that every appointment of his 
toilet was faultless. I{e knew also the value of the re- 
spectable middle-aged valet following him, and felt that 
his irreproachable manner of serving his hat and gloves 
was a sallsfactory reflection of his own importance. 

It is the women of a family that give the tone and 
place to it. One glance at hisaunt and cousins satisfied 
Julius. Mrs, Sandal was stately and comely, and had 
the quiet manners of a high-bred woman. Sophia, in 
white mull, with a large hat covered with white droop- 
ing feathers, and a glimmer of gold at her throat and 
wrists, was at least picturesque Of Charlotte, he saw 
nothing in the first moments of their meeting but a pair 
of bright blue eyes, and a face as sweet and fresh as if 
{t had been made out of arose. He took his place be- 
tween the girls, and the Squire and his wife walked 
behind them. Sophia, being the eldest, took the initia- 
tive, talking softly and thoughtfully, as {t was proper 
to do upon a Sunday morning. 

The sods under their feet were thick and green; the 
oaks and sycamores above them had the broad shadows 
of many centuries. The alr was balmy with emanations 
from the woods and fields, and full of the expanding 
melody of church bells traveling from hill to hill. 
Julius was conscious of everything—even of the proud, 
shy girl who walked on bis left hand, and whose att!- 
tude Impressed him as silghtly antagonistic. They 
soon reached the church, a very anclent one, built in 
the bloody days of the Plantagenets by the two knights 
whose grim effigies kept guard within the porch. It 
was dim and still when they entered, the congregation 
all kneeling at the solemn confession ; the clergyman’s 
voice, low and pathetic, intensifying silence to which It 
only added mortal minors of lament and entreaty. He 
was 4 small, spare man, with a face almost as white as 
the vesture of his holy office. Julius glanced up at him, 
and for a few minutes forgot all his dreamy philoso- 
phies, aggressive free thought, and shallow infidelities. 
He could not resist the influences around him; and 
when the people rose, and the organ filled the silence 
with melody, and a young, sweet voice chanted joy- 
fully— 

“O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us heartily rejoice 
in the strength of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving: and 

shew ourselves glad in him with psalms,”’ 


he turned round, and looked up to the singer, witha 
heart beating to every triumphant note. Then he saw 
it was Charlotte Sandal; and he did not wonder at the 
hearty way in which the Squire j>lned in the melodious 
invocation, nor at his happy face, nor at his shining 
eyes ; and he sald to himself, with a sigh: ‘‘ That is 
a psalm one could sing oftener than once in seven 
days.” 

He had not noticed Charlotte much as they went to 
church; he amended his error as he returned to 
the ‘‘seat.” And he thought that the old sylvan god- 
desses must have been as she was; must have had just 
the same fresh faces, and bright brown hair; just the 
same tall, erect forms and light steps; just the same 
garments of mingled wood-colors and pale green. 

The Squire hada very complacent feeling. He looked 
upon Julius as a nephew of his own discovering, and he 
felt something of a personal pride in all that was excel- 
lent in the young man. He watched impatiently for hts 
wife to express her satisfaction, but Mrs. Sandal was not 
yet sure that she had any good reason to express It. 

‘Ts he not kandsome, Alice ?”’ 

“Some people would think so, Willfam. 
face I can read.” 

‘I’m sure it fs a long way better to keep yourself to 
yourself. Say what you will, I am sure he will have 
plenty of good qualities. Eh? What ?” 

‘* For instance, a great deal of money.” 

‘Treat him fair, Alice; treat him fair. You never 
were one to be unfair, and I don’t think you'll begin 
with my nephew.” 

‘No, Ill never be unfair, not as long as I live; and 
I'll take up for Julius Sandal as soon as I am half sure 
he deserves it.” 

‘** You can’t think what a pleasure {t would be to me 
if he fancied one of our girls. I've planned it this many 
a long day, Alice.” 

“Well, then, William, if you kave a wish as strong 
as that, it is something more than a wish—it {sa kind of 
tight; and I’ll never go against you in any fair matter.” 

** And though you spoke scornful of money, it isa 
good thing ; and the girl Julius marries will be a rich 
woman. Eh? What?” 

‘Perhaps ; but it is the happiness and not the riches 
of her child that is a good mother’s reward, and a good 
father’s too. Eh, William ?” 

“Certainly, Alice, certainly.” But his unspoken 
reflection was, ‘‘ Women are that short-sighted they can- 
not put up with a small evil to prevent a big one.” 

He had forgotten that ‘‘the wise One” and the 
**Counselor” thought one day’s joys and sorrows 
‘* sufficient ” for the heart to bear. 
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THE LINK OF TIME. 


OLIDAYS are the perlods {n the record of the 
year ; each has a character of {ts own that brings 
out thoughts, hopes, resurrections pecullar to Itself. 

The very spirit of festivity is abroad at this season— 
festivity that brings renewed spirit of youth to age, and 
a feeling in youth that old age has compensations in 
memory. The central figures of the {deal family group 
at this season are the grandfather and grandmother. If 
one of these is missing a shadow falls across the picture, 
tempered only by that blessed healer, Time. The year 
is growing old: not the weak old age that makes time 
a burden, death a release to eternal springtime ; but 
an old age that still carries with it the lingering spirit of 
spring, as though the sweet memories of early awaking 
gave their tender color to the ebbing tide of life. 

Again, the circle, to be perfect, must have in it the 
sturdy pair of middle life; those who know the past, 
and from it get a background for the slowly narrowing 
future. About these must group the branches, with 
their tender twigs of youth and babyhood. All these 
it takes to make our group perfect. About the 
grandfather they gather; every member suggests the 
struggle that came to him before the harvest time of 
life. Full of love and tender sympathy, he gives the 
pictures of memory, and lives again in painting them 
through roguish childhood, sanguine youth, tempered 
middle life, leaving it to time to give the closing chapter. 

No circle gathers without the shadow of a sorrow. 
Somewhere a link in the ‘chain fs missing ; somewhere 
out of sight fs the chord st!]] trembling to the touch of 
“‘a vanished hand” or the cruel touch of estrangement 
—one meaning rest in perfect confidence that the chord 
will vibrate in a jubilate, a psalm of unison, the other 
the silence and longing for the absent, with noassurance 
of the dropping of the veil that hides two aching hearts. 

Blessed season when the heart, crying out for the 
playmates of youth, the friends of later years, draws to 
it the links that make the circle whole; when the tur 
moi of life is forgotten round the fire on the family altar 
lighted on Thanksgiving Day ! 

The heart-communings bring each nearer to each. 
The burden-bearer feels the load lose weight as he shares 
its secrets with those who share his love. Joy and grief 
clasp hands, and love like a mantle covers them, 
while sympathy makes them one. They may seem 
to forget this unfon, and drift apart; but another 
Thanksgiving brings the meeting, and their mingling 
sheds a new radiance over our group—a radiance that 
finds the loniiest hearthstone, and by its magnetic touch 
makes al! the world akin. 








THE CHRIST IN US. 


By Mrs. Marcaret E. Sanester. 


HE pastor suggested the thought in one of his 

informal talks in the prayer meeting one stormy 
night, when only a few were present, and there was 
nobody in particular to lead the singing, and the breth- 
ren who usually offered prayer were providentially de- 
tained. Ruth Agnew had hesitated about going out, 
for she had just finished a wearying week at school, 
preparing for examination, and worrying lest, after all 
her drilling, her boys should fail to reach the necessary 
standard which would entitle them to promotion. Her 
bit of fire on the hearth, the vase which held the last 
late roses on the table, the uncut magazine, and her low 
chair and hassock, were so many reasons for staying at 
home and not venturing forth through the wet streets ; 
but, just as she had decided in favor of remaining, she 
was reminded, she hardly knew how, of the eager face 
and timid voice of Lou Payson, one of her Sunday- 
school girls, who had asked, just after her lesson last 
Sabbath, if she might sit by her teacher in prayer- 
meeting on Friday night. Frequently during the week 
Ruth had thought that perhaps the Spirit was striving 
with Lou, and she had been praying for her specially, 
and it would not do to disappoint the dear girl now. 80 
Ruth donned overshoes and waterproof, and stepped 
outside the front door, to find that it was not so bad 
after all. 

Oid Father Archibald had rheumatism, and lived 
with his married son. His life long he had been a 
Christian of the ready-to-halt type, and his son’s wife, 
who was not a professor, frequently remarked : “ Relig- 
jon didn’t seem to do much for father except to keep 
him down-hearted. For her part, she preferred being 
worldly-minded, and having a good time as she went 
along.” 

Tails speech and others like it crushed the poor old 
gentleman to the earth, and made him sadder than ever, 
for he coulda’t deny that he was given to melancholy, 
especially since his wife's death, and the loss of bis prop- 
erty, and the uacertala teaure of his homes, now with 
one child, agaia with another, and slways suffering 
from ashy, morbid dread that he wes s burden and 





unwelcome. Never in his life had he spoken or prayed 
in a meeting, never gone around with a subscription 
paper, nor taken any active part in church work ; not 
that he was unwilling to serve the Master, but because 
he was sensitive, shrinking, and unsuccessful, a mere 
foot-ball of Fortune, as he sometimes told himself bit- 
terly. To-night, when he fumbled around in the closet 
for his great-coat and umbreila, Mattie, his grand- 
daughter, protested that to go out in such an atmos- 
phere was to invite another attack ; but the old gentle- 
man had set his heart on going, and so Mattie, who was 
young and strong, and also one of Miss Agnew’s 
scholars, concluded that she would go, too. 

The Hillers, for a wonder, were all out, to the pas- 
tor’s surprise, as they seldom attended prayer-meeting 
even when it was pleasant. The Dominie did not know 
it, but the young people at the Hillers had lately become 
very much interested In a certain popular game of cards, 
and they thought they could not help it that the Neales, 
the Armstrongs, the Parmlees, so often dropped in on 8 
Friday evening, making it, they fancied, impossible to 
excuse themselves for such an engagement as a church 
meeting. 

Mother, whose conscience sec‘et)y pricked her, and 
who was growing uneasy at the state of affairs, observ- 
ing with concern the lowered spiritual tone of the house- 
hold, had taken advantage of the weather to order an 
early tes, and when the Sally Lum, and the cheese- 
cakes, and the salad, and the canned peaches hai been 
disposed of, she had remarked, tentatively : 

‘‘We might as well step round to church this even- 
fog. Dr. Seymour inquired very pointedly last Sun- 
day if any of us had been ill.” 

** Yes,” sald Fanny Hiller, seconding Ler mother, and 
quickly perceiving her drift ; ‘‘ it’s a rainy evening, and 
we'll all go. We'll start early, before any callers have 
time to come,” 

So, although many of the usual attendants were ab- 
sent, there were some among the number present, as 
there are at every meeting, who had made a special 
endeavor to that end. Dr. Seymour made it a rule 
always to give his best on every occasion, and always 
to deliver the mestaze which had come to him in his 
closet or bis study, he trusted from the Lord himself. 
He could have spoken as earnestly and tenderly to an 
audience of one as In a large assembly. 

But you wish to know what was the thought which 
he suggested on this particular rainy evening. Let Ruth 
Agnew tell you, as she told it to me, one day when I 
was tired and heart-sick, and perhaps {it will bring you 
an equal comfort with myself. 

** You know,” she said, ‘‘ how much we all regard 
the necessity of being active in the church, and pushing 
things on, and how much we honor those who are lead- 
ers in any great enterprise. Dr. Seymour sald that was 
all right, but he asked us to observe that all through 
the epistles of Paul and Peter and John, the stress was 
laid more on the individual growth, the personal ideal, 
than on any work of the church in a mass. We are 
personally called to be saints, we are exhorted to be not 
slothful in business, yet fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord; we are warned that every man’s work sball be 
made manifest, and that every man shall receive his 
reward according to his own labor.” 

Then, Ruth said, the pastor went on to urge upon 
those who listened the importance of having constant 
communion with Christ. He should be hidden in our 
hearts, if we would reveal him to the outside world. 
Sometimes we were so much occupied with the tem- 
poralities of the church that we forgot the spiritualities. 
Sometimes we were so taken up with service that we 
had no time for vision. 

Some of us were trying to convert sinners according 
to certain rules. We had great faith in the preaching 
of this evangelist, in the prayers of that particular meet- 
ing, in the thrill of some popular hymns ; and, alas | we 
forgot that the daily walk at home, the patience with 
fretful children, the resignation under pecullar trials, 
the silent protest or brave abstaining when confronted 
by fashionable worldliness, would do more to win those 
who stood without, thanall our preaching. The things 
that were unseen, in this sense were eternal. 

** The pastor said,” Ruth proceeded, ‘‘ that the divine 
fire was to be carried from hand to hand, and never 
allowed to go out. The Christ in us was to be the light 
of the world.” 

Ruth was afraid she did not make it very clear, and 
she regretted that I had not been myself at the prayer- 
meeting. ‘‘ Indeed,” she said, and I agreed with her, 
“it la never well to mias one of our meetings, if it can 
be avoided. There is always something in them which 
you cannot afford to do without. They are to me what 
the Interpreter’s house was to Christian on his jour- 
ney.” 

I asked about Lou Payson and Mattie Archibald. 

“Lou and Mattle have both found peace,” replied 
Rath, thankfully, “and others of the girls are 
I do not talk to them so much as I did, but I talk a great 
deal to the Lord about them, and I try to set them a 
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the most common type of religious experlence might be 
called the fight-life, but it wasn’tthe best. Itisn’t the 
religion we keep, it is the religion which keeps us. 
Kept by the power of God, you know, which is the effect- 
ual thing for the resistance of our own temptations and 
the spread of the glad tidings.” 

A few days afterward, I met old Father Archibald 
plodding slowly along, and leaning on his staff more 
heavily than ever. He was growing very feeble. As I 
met him, he straightened himself, and looked into my 
eyes #0 cheertly that I wondered whether somebody had 
not left the old man alegacy. He answered my saluta- 
tion blithely, and clasped my hand with the exclama- 
tion : 

“ You are young. Don’t make my mistake and keep 
your eyes turned inward till] your hairis gray. I've 
been living on chaff most of my life, when all the while 
I had a right to be fed with the finest of the wheat, if I 
had only known.” 

The Christ in us! Caroline Fox, after a sharp attack 
of bronchitis, wrote in her journal : 

‘Though it may have been in part my own willfulness 
and recklessness that brought it on, that and all else was 
pardoned, all fear of suffering and death was swallowed 
up in the perfect joy of trust, a perfect rest in the limit- 
less love and wisdom ‘of a most tender Friend, whose will 
was dearer to me than my own. That blessed presence 
was felt just in proportion to the needs of the hour, and 
the words breathed into my spirit were just the most 
helpful ones at the time, strengthening and soothing. 
This was especially felt on the long, still nights when 
sometimes I felt very fll. ‘ Never less lonely than when 
thus alone, alone with God.’ Surely I know more than 
ever of the reality of that declaration. ‘This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’ I had before beencraving a 
little more spiritual life on any terms, and now, mercl- 
fully, this has been granted.” 

For the reason that in hours of {illness and languor 
we make no struggle, but let ourselves go, drifting on a 
sea of weakness, till underneath us are tenderly slipped 
the ‘everlasting arms,” this experience is that of many 
durivg similar periods. 

Why not cease to struggle so much when we are in 
health ? Why not turn for dally strength, for dafly 
food, to Him who will give us the dafly renewal, the 
daily supply ? 

It 1s the Christ in us which shall draw others to 
Christ ; not the Christ we fight for with sharp polemic 
swords, but the Christ we would live and die for, Im- 
manuel], our Master and Friend. 








INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By Lovise Fiske Bryson. 


LADY having far more ingenuity than money 

devised the following attractive Christmas pres- 
ents that cost nothing, comparatively speaking, beyond 
labor, skill, and time. 

The first was a calendar, far more original than any 
yet published. A plece of pasteboard, about nine inches 
by seven, served for the foundation. It did duty as the 
back of a pad before {ts promotion. Ona this pasteboard 
was pasted a sea view from ‘ Harper’s Magazine ”"— 
boats in full sat], and a distant town toward the horizon. 
The picture was so shaped that it covered the upper part 
of the card and the entire right-hand margin to the ex- 
tent of sbout two inches. This pretty outlook of boats 
on the bay was then colored as neatly as the colorist’s 
skill would allow with pafnts given to the child of the 
house on some previous Christmas. Over the left mar- 
gin and a little across the top was painted roughly the 
legend: ‘Here and There Calendar, 1886.” A large 
visiting card was then laid upright on thin note paper, 
anda pencil drawn around its edge. In the space thus 
marked off was written some interesting paragraph from 
a note-book, or an interesting scrap from a newspaper 
pasted on. This is the way some of the leaflets read : 
Fesrvary 9. Monday. Successful or unsuccessful 
alike, “ vanity of vanities ” seems the truest characteristic 
of every life not devoted to the very highest alme.— 
Apri 7. Tuesday. There are sticking points in every 
worthy enterprise. When you don’t happen upon one, 
look sharply to your bearings. It is never easy all the 
way except down hill—Junz 4. Saturday. The one 
prudence in life is concentration ; the one evil 1s disaipa- 
tion. And it makes no difference whether our dissipa- 
tions are coarse or fine ; prosperity and its cares, friends, 
a social habit, or politics, or music, or feasting. —OcTo- 
BER 21. Friday. I think it must somewhere be written 
that the virtues of the mothers shall occasionally be 
visited on the children as well as sins of the fathers.— 
DecemsBer 1, (This isa printed scrap from an old news- 
‘eile “Victim of what lot soever, 

Wait and think a little, pray ; 

Ere the las‘ frail ling you sever, 
Binding you to silence, stay. 

If the simple world believes you 
Wiser, richer, better, say, 

Than you aro, altho’ it grioves you, 
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Do not undecetve it 3 stay— 
Do not give yourself away.” 


These card-shaped, oblong pieces were then cut out, 
three hundred and sixty-five of them, and fastened 
neatly on the pasteboard foundaticn, jcined at the top 
and three-quarters of the way down the sides with very 
thin paper, like the bought calendars or a writing-pad. 
The friend who received it had food for thought fora 
whole year, wisdom, good advice, or pure fun, as the 
case might be. 

A never ending source of delight to an appreciative 
child fond of paper dolls was a paper doll house, 
made of old pasteboard boxes, i)lustrated catalogues, 
samples of wall paper, covers of circulars, and strips of 
calico or cashmere for carpets, aJl aided by the use of 
pencil and paints, The pasteboard was cut in pieces 
sixteen inches long by twelve for the three sides, anda 
plece sixteen inches square for the roof, which was flat. 
The house would be much improved if the roof were 
peaked, and then the sides would have to be cut a dif- 
ferent shape to fit the triengle formed by the roof. 
This would require careful measurements. The paste- 
board was held together at the bottom by narrow strips 
of thin muslin, pasted carefully over the edges. The 
outside should be painted a pretty color. Paper the 
inside walls and ceiling with a pretty wall paper; 
a frieze half or three-quarters of an inch deep 
pasted across the top of the room ; a narrow plece of 
the same paper across the lower part of the room, about 
four aches from the bottom, serves as a baseboard and 
gives the room its first perspective. Lace curtains, fur- 
niture, rugs, books, china, Jamps, screens, plants, and 
all the belongings of a well-appointed home can be cut 
from illustrated catalogues. Arranged with care and 
taste, pasted on with Kureka paste, colored appropri- 
ately to imitate natural objects, these illustrations be- 
come highly ornamental and a source of real joy. A 
strip of calico or cashmere two inches wide and as 
long as the pasteboard, pasted securely across the lower 
edge of the room and at the sides, with the upper end of 
the strip of goods left free for the paper dolls to be 
slipped in, serves as a carpet. The floor not covered 
by this strip may be painted the color of it. In‘‘ The 
House that Jiil Built’—such was the name of the 
structure under consideration—there was a handsome 
hall and stairway from a wall-paper catalogue. A Jap- 
anese curtain (advertisement) divided this from the 
music room (on the same piece of cardboard). In the 
music room was a plano, a violin, some chairs, rugs, 
candelabra, and two fine Irish setters. The parlor con 
tained sofa, odd chairs, cabinet loaded with rare deco- 
rated china and bric-a brac, old-fashioned clock, carved 
book-shelf, handsome table, rugs, and oll patntings 
(Christmas cards trimmed down). Beds proved so hard 
to ‘‘ make up” with thin paper that the architect, after 
a few attempts, put them in an alcove behind a screen, 
with only the top appearing above it. There isa cat 
on a rug in one room, an umbrella beside the dreesing- 
table in another, a scrap-basket and plants in the library, 
stained-glass windows here and there, easy-chairs and 
books in every room. Altogether, the ‘“ House that 
Jill Built” is thoroughly homelike and charming. 
Nothing whatever was bought for it, as it was largely 
furnished from advertisements. 

Linen dish-toweling furnished the basis of several 
pretty things. A stand cover has effective ends—yellow 
daisies (felt, and only a few cents a dozen) joined by a 
vine-like pattern of leaves of the daisy plant. The vine 
is worked in brown wool, the daisies caught down with 
yellow silk. A work-bag and sofa-piliow of similar 
design are a joy forever, because each is really a thing 
of beauty. Teapot holders, in crochet, about six inches 
long and four and a half wide, made of variegated 
worsted, lined with an appropriate bit of silk or woolen 
goods, with a scalloped edge and a little bow, are useful 
and ornamental. Pen-wipers are easily made of four 
circular pieces of flannel or felt. Embroider, bind, or 
pink the edge. Fold each circular piece through the 
middle ; then fold it again through the middle. This 
makes {t quadrant-shaped. Unite the four quadrants in 
the center and where they join attheedge. This makes 
a circle just the size of each circular ptece before it is 
folded at all. With a fancy button in the middle for a 
holder, the pen-wiper is ready for use. 

Novel Christmas cards are managed in this way - take 
a good woodcut of some pleasing subject and trim it 
pretty close to the edge of the picture, leaving only a 
tiny margin of white. Cut a piece of pasteboard box in 
good condition (red, gray, or some olive tint, possibly a 
pretty blue) about one inch larger than the picture. Paste 
the picture on the colored side, and write some sentiment 
appropriate to the season and the one who is to receive 
it, on the back. Lying under a heavy weight for a few 
days improves this kind of a Christmas card. A lady, 
who had neither pictures nor box covers nor time, took 
large-sized blank visiting cards and wrote on each some 
thing appropriate, and sent a card to each one of her 
intimate friends. What Charles Reade says about 
friendship she wrote on one : “ Friendship is steady, and 





peaceful ; not much jealousy, and no heart- burnings. 
It strengthens with time, and survives the small-pox and 
a wooden leg. It doubles our joys, divides our griefs, 
and warms our lives with a steady flame.” 








A NEW THEORY OF TASTE. 


HE ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” has an article that is 
very apropos to the reason, entitled ‘* The Gastro- 
nomic Value of Odors.” It opens with a statement that 
will be a surprise to many people, because the writer's 
argument would insist that it is not the palate but the 
nose that determines the refusal to parteke of certain 
articles of food. The writer, Henry F. J. Fincks, 
Bays: 

**To which of our senses are we most indebted for the 
pleasures of the table? To name the sense of taste in 
answer to this question would be quite as incorrect as to 
assert that we go to the opera to please our eyes. More in- 
correct, in fact, because many do attend the opera chiefly 
on account of the spectacle; whereas in regard to gastro- 
nomic delights it is safe to say that at least two-thirds of 
our enjoyment is due to the sense of smell. 

** Amusing experiments may be made showing that with- 
out this sense it {s commonly quite impossible to distinguish 
between different articles of food and drink. Blindfold a 
person and make him clasp his nose tightly, then put into 
his mouth successively smal! pieees of beef, mutton, veal, 
and pork, and it is safe to predict that he will not be able 
to tell one morsel from another. The same results will be 
obtained with chicken, turkey, and duck; with pieces of 
almond, walnut, and bazelnut ; with slices of apple, peach, 
and pear; or with different kinds of cheese, if care be 
taken that such kinds are chosen as do not by their pecullar 
composition betray their identity through the nerves of 
touch in the mouth.”’ 


The writer admits that many writers deny his theory, 
but says that such as refuse to be converted to it 
have ‘some impediment in the complicated anatom- 
ical structure of the nose which makes it difficult or 
impossible for them to direct the expired air into the 
olfactory regions. Such persons, of course, are as {n- 
capable of enjoying certain dishes, the principal enjoy- 
ment of which Ifes in their aroma, as color-blind people 
would be able to appreciate a gorgeous Titian.” 


Mr. Fincks belleves that this sense can be cultivated as 
‘can sight or hearing, by careful artistic training.” He 
continues : 


‘* Most persons, fortunately, need no gastronomic training 
ofthissort. Instinct teacnes them while eating to guide the 
air, impregnated with the fragrance of the food, to a part of 
the nostrils different from that used during ordinary ex- 
halation. But, being unaccustomed to psychologic analysis 
of their sensations, they remain quite ignorant and uncon- 
scious of this proceeding, and are, indeed, in the habit of 
confusing their sensations of taste, smell, touch, and tem- 
perature in a most absurd manner. Every sensation ex- 
perienced‘inside of the mouth is forthwith seized and labeled 
as a ‘taste’ without further inquiry into its origin.” 


He gives a new value to diet when he says : 


‘* Bellini, the composer, used to stimulate his creative fac- 
ulties by nibbling alternately at bonbons and bitter almonds. 
How much he preferred the candy to the almonds may 
be inferred from his abhorrence of discords and the cloying 
sweetness of his melodies.”’ 


Shall we begin to prophesy what the fruit of the'brain 
shal] be by knowing the worker’s preferences or dislikes 
in the gastronomic line ? 

Mr. Fincks says that not one in one hundred cooks 
knows how to cook, nor one in one hundred persons 
knows how to eat, and condemns with vigor and right- 
eous indignation the absurd idea that has fastened on 
maby persons, more especially women and children, 
that it is exquisitely refined not to enjoy food. 
This idea is, as all sensible persons recognize, a much 
clearer indication of a diseased mind and morbid imag- 
ination, an imperfect knowledge. Mr. Fincks says: 

‘*These obstacles to gastronomic progress may best be 
overcome by pointing out in what way an epicurean method 
of eating benefits our health. For it is well known that 
genuine epicures are almost invariably hale and manly 
fellows and jovial companions. The secret of their vitality 
and vigor lies in this, that they live on the quintessence of 
food, which escapes most people. In other words, they 
enjoy the full fragrance of every morsel they eat, by con- 
stantly breathing through the nose. Not that they know 
this, for even Brillat-Savarin, as we have seen, was igno- 
rant of the true philosophy of the subject. But they do it 
unconsciously and invariably, and to thie they owe their 
buoyant health, their good looks—for a slight embonpoint 
is preferable to leanness—and their intense enjoyment of 
their meals, e2ch of which becomes a feast. 

“There are two ways in which the effort to extract all 
its fragrance from a morsel of food benefits the epicure. 
(1) To make the sensation one of ‘linked sweetness long 
drawn out,’ it is necessary te keep the morsel in the mouth 
as long as possible. Now, the habit thus formed of eating 
very slowly is of the utmost importance if the organs of 
digestion are to be kept in a healthy condition. If farina- 
ceous articles of food are swallowed before the saliva has 
had time to act on them, they are little better than so much 
waste material taken into the system; and if meat is not 
thoroughly masticated, the stomach is overloaded with 
work which should have been done by the teeth ; the result, 
in either case, being dyspepsia.” 





Gur Youna Forks. 


THE TALE OF A POCKET. 
PART I. 


By Lucy C. Linum. 


HE shop in which I lived was the best {n town. 

The town was 8 large, old-fashioned place sloping 

to a river, and beyond the river were quiet streets where 

the old-time gentry of the place resided. I was famillar 

with many names from hearing the clerks in the store 

mention them, but on this memorable morning of my 
life 8 new one caught my attention. 

“There comes Mrs. Leveson, and little Miss Kitty,” 
said one of the saleemen, and in another moment the 
door was pushed open, a gust of wind and a little flurry 
of snow seemed to usher in the customers—a sharp, 
brisk old Jady and a charmingly pretty girl of perheps 
fifteen. Why the clerk had called her ‘little Miss 
Kitty” I cannot imagine ; for she was as tall and free 
and graceful in her manner, as proud in the carriage of 
her head, asa young Diana. Aer face had the bloom of 
healthy youth about it ; her eyes were blue and spark- 
ling, her mouth looked ready to dimple into smiles or 
laughter, and the simplicity of her dress, which indeed 
was on the verge of shabbiness, did not take away from 
something in her whole manner and appearance which 
proclaimed the lady. 

The oddly contrasted couple came up to the silk 
counter, and I very soon understood that the object of 
their call was to purchase for Miss Kitty a silk gown— 
the very first she had ever possessed, and, to judge by 
the sparkle in her eyes and the way in which the little 
hand which she pulled out of a carefully mended glove 
moved up and down the silk, the new gown was likely 
to prove a great delight to her. The proprietor of our 
store was all attention and smiles, and one silk after 
another was produced, a fine puce color at last decided 
upon. And then old Mrs. Leveson cast her sharp black 
eyes in the direction of the remnants, and said, half to 
to herself, half to Miss Kitty : 

“You'll want a good big pocket”—In those days 
ladies wore large pockets under the skirt of their dresses 
—‘‘ but I always get a remnant for that.” 

And, almost before I could realize my good fortune, I 
was purchased ! I, the laughed at, despised red and yel- 
low striped thing, actually purchased to hang at lovely 
Miss Kitty’s side! To hold all manner of articles for her 
dainty use! I was just congratulating myself that good 
character and qualfty tell in this world; that ‘* hand- 
some {is as handsome does,” etc., etc., when I felt, rather 
than saw, that Miss Kitty hated me. All the fun and 
sparkle died out of her eyes. The lovely smiling Mps 
closed together ; sheeven drew back from contempla- 
tion of the puce silk, and pushed her hand {nto her glove 
again with a little rebellious gesture. But evidently the 
old lady’s word was law. I was purchased with the silk, 
and carried away in Miss Kitty’s vigorous young arms. 

A queer, ramshackle old carriage was in waiting, and 
in this we were driven along many snowy streets, the 
old lady and her young companion talking of the 
Thanksgiving party to which Kate was going. 

I must pass briefly over the days that intervened be- 
tween that of my purchase and Kitty’s departure for 
Mrs. Thompson’s Thanksgiving party, which I gath- 
ered was to take place at a fine house some twenty 
miles distant. Thechief impression made upon my 
mind during this period was of Kitty’s laughter-loving, 
happy disposition, and of the fact that, even if she was 
one of a large and rather poverty-stricken family, she 
took things with a light heart and was looking forward 
to intense enjoyment during this wonderful visit. I 
learned that Kitty’s home was in a Western town ; that 
Mrs. Leveson had invited her to pass the winter in the 
white house at Millbank. Kitty traveled alone as far 
as the railway depot at Caristown Center. There she— 
or may I not say we ?—was met by a very impressive- 
looking servant in livery, who escorted us to a carriage 
quite in keeping with his own appearance. A girl of 
about Kitty’s age was seated in the carriage, her thin, 
pale face contrasting sharply with the blooming, Hebe- 
like appearance of my young mistress. 

“You must excuse my getting out,” sald the girl in 
the carriage, in a very languid, drawling sort of voice. 
“*T came down for you, but I was afrald of the damp- 
ness,” 

Kitty was seated by the stranger's side, and she laughed 
and nodded brightly. 

‘‘Ob, that’s all right,” she sald. 
know I am Kitty Leveson.” 

“And I am Martha Thompson,” sald the other girl. 
** Mrs. Thompson is my aunt.” 

*‘ And she was my father’s cousin,” sald Kitty, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘s0 we ought to be relations.” 

I suppose it was Kitty’s bright manner, but very soon 
the two girls were chattering away like a pair of mag- 
pies, and I learned, from what Martha had to tell, that 
half a dozen young people were already at Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s place, which Martha called ‘The Homestead.” {t 
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would appear {from what this young lady had to say 
that a certain one of the cousins named Philip Joyce 
was the observed and admired one of the company. 

“We've got Aunt Jane’s permission to have some 
theatricals Thanksgiving night,” said Martha, as the 
carriage turned in a fine gateway and went bowling 
along a well-kept avenue from which the snow had been 
cleared, ‘‘and I’m glad you came the day before. We 
are going for a skate this afternoon.” 

Kitty was ushered into a large, old - fashioned 
hall, from which at the lower end a staircase wound 
away with galleries to right and left, and where she 
found Mra. Thompson and two grown members of the 
Thanksgiving psrty seated before an open wood fire. 

Mrs. Thompson was very delicate in appearance, 
a woman of perhaps thirty-five years of age, and 
the expression of her fair, rather faded, face was one 
of habitual melancholy, in which was a touch of irrita- 
tion or something like discontent. 

She withdrew from the group about the fire as soon 
as Kitty entered, and, taking the young girl’s hand in 
hers, welcomed her with—‘‘ How like your father you 
are, dear |” and kissed her visitor with genuine affection. 

Martha Thompson was directed to take us upstairs, 
and very soon Kitty found herself in a lerge, handsomely 
furnished apartment, witha double bed and a tiny cot, 
for, as Martha said, she was to have two companions— 
“The Becket girls,” explained Martba, who was sur- 
veying herself, with various little jorks and movements 
of her shoulders, in the long pler-glass; ‘‘aad I'll 
tell you one thing, Kitty—they’re dreadfully critical. 
They’ll just look you all over and see every stitch you 
have on.”’ 

I suspect that Kitty’s thoughts went like a flash to me, 
for I am very certain she decided the critical Miss Beckets 
should have no chance of beholding her hated pocket. 

Presently we were Cownstairs again, where a tall, 
dark-haired boy of about eighteen was seated on the 
end of a long table, declaiming, flourishing his hands 
while he gave instructions to this one and that, but he 
sprang down from his perch as the door opencd, A 
moment later, and the all-important introduction was 
accomplished by Martha, who still giggled nervously {ip 
spite of her evident desire to be very self-possessed and 
grown up in manner. 

Philip Joyce shook hands with his cousin Kitty, 
swept her general appearance with his eye, and turned 
to assist Martha in more general introductions. As 
Philip was the oldest of the party present, it took but a 
few moments to establish the friendliest relations among 
the young people, and, after an animated discussion, 
Kitty’s part in the charades was assigned to her, and the 
flourlshing and declaiming on the part of Master Philip 
began again. 

I have no time to tell you in detall how that after- 
noon was spent, but one thing was speedily certain: 
Kitty had produced a great impression on the mind of 
her new friends. 

Three o'clock saw the skating party ready to set off, 
but shortly before this Mrs. Thompson had called Kitty 
aside for a little talk. 

«I wanted you especially to come here this week, my 
dear,” the lady said, in a tone meant to be kindly, ‘‘ be- 
cause Iam going away to Europe before Christmas. I 
have important business to settle in England, and it may 
be I will not return for two years. I know that your 
mother has long had an idea that I felt hardly toward 
her, and I wanted you to come and be a little peace- 
maker between us.” 

They were standing in the parlor quite alone, and 
Kitty, who wanted her handkerchief, began fumbling 
sbout to find me; but, whether it was because of her 
anxiety to conceal me or not, she contrived so awkwardly 
as to be compelled to lift the skirt of her gown and dis- 
close me to Mrs. Thompson’s view, 

That lady smiled involuntarily, I suppose, on catching 
sight of my exceedingly ugly pattern, and the blood 
rushed furiously to Kitty’s cheeks. 

“That isa very sensible pocket of yours, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Thompson, good-humoredly ; ‘‘I hope you 
will take something worth while home in it.” 

But, whatever Kitty’s hostess meant, the girl did not 
stop to think. She was only mortified at the display 
she had made, and was no doubt glad enough to be off 
and one of the skating party. 

No further mortification on my account occurred that 
day or evening. When retiring for the night, Kitty 
adroitly got me out of the way, so that the Miss Backets, 
a lively pair of girls who certainly had four keen eyes, 
saw nothing of me. 

The next day dawned brilliantly enough to satisfy the 
heart of any Thanksgiving rejoicer. ‘‘ The Homestead ” 
party occupied two very prominent pews in the church, 
and, as might be oxpected, were the conspicuous mem- 
bers of the country congregation. Kitty and Philip 
were side by side, and when the service was concluded 
and the congregation dispersing they walked down the 
alsie rather in advance of the rest of the company. I pre- 

ume poor Kitty could tell you that what occurred two 
minutes later made the whole scene like a photograph 





indelibly stamped upon her mind. Doubtless she could 
years later recall the look of the large, coldly-finished 
church, the congregation drifting out in detached 
groups, herself and Pallip in a space of the aisle, con- 
spicuous in the eyes of all about them. And then Kitty 
suddenly clutched her side ; the silken string by which 
I was tied to her waist had loosened, and slowly I was 
descending to the floor. I know not with what terrible 
agony of mind Kitty contrived to stoop down, to bend 
her knees, and, with a burning face, gather me up and 
thrust me under the arm covered by her shawl, but her 
scarlet cheeks must have betrayed her mortification. 
Impossible to say then whether I, in all my hideous- 
ness, had been geen. All that remained for Kitty to do 
wasto get as speedily as possible into a corner of the 
carriage, and, holding tightly, hope that the drive would 
s)0n be over. 

Kitty was the first to dash into the house, and ur- 
stairs, but there was time only to filmng me upon the 
bed, and throw a corner of the broche shaw! over me, 
before the Becket girls came in. 

Their first words reassured her. 

‘* What in the world was the matter with you, Kitty ?” 
Mary Becket exclaimed. ‘‘ Your face got as red as fire 
coming out of church.” 

“Oh! did it ?” said Kitty, with a long-drawn breath. 
She sank into an easy-chair, keeping her eye fixed upon 
me. But asshe said nothing further, the girls contin- 
ued their conversation, and on various topics, the 
Thankegiving dinner and the theatricals coming in for 
the lfon’s share of their interest. 

About the dinner I knew nothing except that Kitty 
was hurried off, and so left me under the shawl. 
Sounds of laughter and merry-making reached me from 
below, and I judged that the party was a successful 
one. The cold November day deepened. Mrs. 
Thompson came in, and evidently expected to find 
Kitty there, but presently spied me lying on the bed. 
I saw that she held a letter in her hands. She paused a 
moment, {frresolutely, and then, with a little gleam of 
amusement and satisfaction in her face, drew my strings 
apart, and slipped the letter Into my capacious depths, 
Nothing of any interest to me occurred further until 
evening came on. Then a party, gayly laughing and 
talking, came rushing up the statrs. I heard something 
about *‘ the old trunks up fn the attic,” and a party of 
young people came into the room, followed by two of 
the servants carrying a leather-covered trunk. 

From this ancient box various articles of dress were 
taken—old-fashioned garments which had belonged, I 
suppose, to Mrs. Thompson’s grandmother—and I under- 
stood that these were to be used in the charades. Well 
do I remember the last glimpse of charming, smiling, 
merry-eyed Kitty, as she stood before the mirror attired 
in a quaint gown of gray brocade, a lace kerchief 
crossed over her shoulders, long mits upon her hands 
and arms, a huge fan swaying gracefully back and forth 
as she courtesied to herself, evidently delighted by 
the idea of the impression she was about to create. 

The suddenly transformed company of young people 
rushed away. I was alone again, and the time passed 
swiftly. Up the stairs they came again, a little tired 
perhaps from their exertions, but delighted with their 
success. A housemaid was with them; she assisted 
the girls to change their dresses, and was hurrying the 
old garments into the trunk, doubtless anxious to be back 
among her comrades in the kitchen. Suddenly Mary 
Becket caught hold of me, laughing shrilly. 

‘Did you ever see such a ridiculous old pocket ?” 
she exclaimed, and lifted me upto view. ‘I wonder 
how our grandmothers could buy such ugly-looking 
things.” 

Kitty’s head was down-bent. She colored violently, 
but said nothing, while Sarah, the servant, remarked 
politely : 

“Please, Miss Mary, give me everything. I must 
put the things away,” and, Kitty’s eyes anxiously fixed 
upon me, I was flung across to Sarah, and folded {ato 
the trunk with the other antiquated relics of the past. 

The lid of the trunk was closed. I was conscious 
that two people carried the box up the dark staircase, 
and that it was deposited in a corner of the attic. 


PART II. 

Whether the period of my life in the attic was to be 
counted by weeks or months or years I could not tell, 
having no means of reckoning time,since I saw nothing of 
every-day life. Occasionally fragments of conversation 
reached me. From these I learned that Mrs. Thomp- 
son had started for England after that memorable 
Thanksgiving Day—that she had been lost at sea. Then 
came other items concerning various people. A nephew 
of Mrs. Thompson’s, it appeared, was living in the house 
—came back and forth, that is to say, at rare intervals— 
but called the place his home. Whetherhe wasentirely 
indifferent as to the contents of boxes and trunks in the 
attic, or merely satisfied that they were well cared for, I 
do not know. In any case, he never made his appear- 
ance up there, and I gathered from the chance bits of 
talk I heard that he was a quiet, elderly man not given 








to entertaining visitors or going into the world much 
himself. His journeys from home were chiefiy for his 
health. 

As I have told you, it was impossible for me to reckon 
time. Even the coming and going of the seasons did 
not affect me. My life was one of darkness, and my 
one companion was the treasure that I held. 

At last there came a day when some steps were heard 
upon the stairs, and quite a party of people seemed to 
be approaching the trunk where I lay hidden. Three 
or four people were talking at once. 

*T’m sure we'll find what we want hera,” some one 
was saying, ‘‘ for I know that my Aunt Hester had our 
great-grandmother’s wedding dresses,” 

The lid of the trunk was thrown back; a tall, fine- 
looking woman, rather middle-aged, and bearing some 
resemblance to a person I had seen before—with her an 
active-locking young man in a velveteen short coat, 
light trousers, and having the general air of good breed- 
ing which I remembered noticing in the people whom I 
had seen at old Mrs, Leveson’s house—were looking in 
the trunks and taking out the contents, 

“Capital, capital!’ he was saying. ‘‘ How in the 
world have these old things been hidden away s0 
long ?” 

‘*I had forgotten all about them,” said the lady. 
**Come, Harold, let us carry them down to show Mr. 
Martin.” 

The two filled thelr arms with the old garments, the 
young man called Harold taking hold of me with a little 
laugh, I suppose of derision for my pattern. 

I found myself being carried down to the same hall I 
had entered hanging by Kitty’s side, A fire was blazing 
there, and in its glow a round table was spread daintily 
for what I heard presently somebody call ‘‘ afternoon 
tea.” Half adozen people were gathered in the fire- 
light, and all rose to exclaim with delight over the quaint 
collection of clothes the lady and gentleman had brought 
down, and then {t was that a gentleman with a very 
bright and pleasant face caught hold of me and held me 
up laughingly to view. He drew the silk strings aside, 
and, looking down, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hello! What's this ?” 
and slowly drew out my long-hidden treasure. 

Every one crowded around him as he read aloud the 
superecription on the envelope : 

‘*Mrs, John Laveson, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

‘* The letter never has been opened,” said somebody. 

‘* What shall we do ?” said some one else. 

And then the gentleman who had made the discovery 
said very slowly, and still holding me between his finger 
and thumb: 

** Leveson! Why, Martha, wasn’t that the name of 
the pretty girl who came here ages ago to a Thanks- 
giving party? Don’t you remember her? She was a 
cousin of Aunt Hester's.” 

The handsome lady who had been in the attic smiled 
thoughtfully, and suddenly it flashed across my mind 
that a whole generation must have come and gone while 
I lay in my seclusion! This strong, vigorous, and 
prosperous looking lady was no doubt the ‘‘ Martha” 
whom I remembered a pale, nervous girl—the same who 
had chatted so about her cousin Pailip. 

** Why, of course I remember her,” she said, quickly. 
‘* How do you suppose the letter came there ?” 

The gentleman still hesitated, and every one seemed 
to be waiting his opinion. 

“Walt a minute,” he said, as though trying to piece 
together bits of a puzzling remembrance. “I am 
almost certain that she had a pocket like this. I havea 
kind of vague recollection of its coming down about her 
feet in church, and I tried to look the other way while 
she picked it up. Yes; depend upon it, this letter was 
forgotten by her.” 

** What can we do ?” sald Martha. ‘‘ We don’t know 
where she lives, or what has become of her, or any- 
thing. The only person named Leveson I knew any- 
thing about for years isthe old lady over at Millbank 
who died ten years ago.” 

‘* We had better see what clue this letter will give us,” 
said Harold, and, after a quick debate as to the ex- 
pediency of breaking the seal, the decision was in favor 
of doing so. 

Two closely written sheets were drawn from the 
oldenvelope. I cannot quote them to you entirely. 
They were written by Mrs, Thompson, and addressed to 
Kitty’s mother. The writer tried to explain away the 
misunderstanding which had arisen between the families, 
and then went on to say that inclosed was an order on 
her banker for money for the education of Mrs. 
Leveson’s children. She was to use her own discretion 
in drawing the money for the next three or four or five 
years; to use it freely and unsparingly, because the 
writer said she felt that her father-in-law had acted un- 
fairly by the Leveson side of the house. The letter went 
on to ssy that this was a mere beginning of what she 
hoped to do—that Kitty should take the letter and be 
the peacemaker, and, above all things, she wanted it 
understood that no thanks were expected. 

You can easily imagine the consternation that this 
produced. What was to be done seemed to be the idea 
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prominent in all minds, arid I gathered that the tall 
gentleman, Philip Joyce, as you have no doubt dis- 
covered, and Martha, his wife, had been for some time 
in possession of the Thompson estate. They decided 
that Kitty Leveson must be found. 

To my great disappointment, the letter was not given 
back to my keeping. I seemed, however, to have gained 
a great importance in the eyes of the household. Mrs, 
Joyce declared I should be hung up conspicuously in the 
drawing-rcom, since I had created the only romance of 
the house ; and so I speedily found myself on the end of 
a pretty bracket in a drawing-room which I judged 
must have been very beautiful, since every one who 
visited the house seemed to approve of it warmly. 

Various and mysterious were some of the preparations 
for this second Thanksgiving party memorable in my 
life, and, hanging from the plush bracket, I looked and 
listened, and perhaps I phi!osophized not a little. This 
new generation seemed to me very brilliant, but they 
had swept away many of the old landmarks in what [ 
now called my youth. Mr. Joyce was a very different 
person from the glittering youth whom I remembered. 
He was a man of business consequence now ; the father 
of a family, and given to enjoying a bit of fun with 
his pretty, gray-syed daughter. Nobody seemed to me 
quite the same. I even saw Miss Mary Becket, who had 
not changed her name, but who had grown into 
the fusslest of elderly maiden ladies ; but she and her 
sister—now married—were bidden to this important 
feast, and Miss Mattie was the most energetic of the 
household in hunting up as many of the old party as 
could be found. 

Where I hung in the drawing-room I could see and 
hear much that went on fn the hall, and accordingly I 
was witness of the excited, merry party assembled 
awaiting the return of the carrlage which had been sent 
to the station to bring my Kitty back after all these 
years. Itcame. There was the crunching of the snow 
beneath the wheels, the pause at the door, the filnging 
open of a hospitable portal, and then the confusion of 
an arrival. How I longed once more to see the bloom- 
ing girl whom I had never forgotten ; and now the 
steps are coming nearer. Mr. Joyce and his wife, and 
two or three of the company, usher some one into the 
drawing-room. But where was Kitty ? 

“Mrs. Ronalds,” Mr. Joyce was saying, ‘‘I hope you 
can forget how many years it is since you were here.” 

And a tall, grave-eyed, and composed-looking lady in 
widow's garments smiled at him quietly as she sald : 

“ Why, it is fully quarter of a century, {s it not ?” 

And something—just a filcker of something in her 
smile—made me know that this was Kitty Leveson, who 
had been capable of consigning me to oblivion in a fit 
of girlish dread of being laughed at! 

I looked at her again, and saw that she had lost all the 
bloom of youth, but that her face wore an expression 
which grew to be far more beautiful in the eyes of all 
who knew her. Years and years of struggle, of toll, of 
privation, had followed on that Thanksgiving Day 
long ago, and their impress had been made, thinning 
the cheeks that once dimpled so readily, and giving a 
look of strength and patience to the eyes that had flashed 
and eparkled defiance, fun, rebellion, all in quick suc- 
cession as the impulse seized her. 

“There is the pocket,” sald Mrs. Joyce. And, oh! 
how lovingly Kitty, as I must always call her, took me 
in her hands ! 

Poor old thing!” she sald, softly. ‘‘I wonder if 
you can, any of you, understand what agonles of mortt- 
fication I suffered in having to wear this thing! I am 
thankful that no one upstairs In the bedroom asked me 
to claim {tas my property, for I am very certain I 
should have added prevarication to everything else. 
Of course I could not have dreamed that Mrs. Thomp- 
son had put a letter into it. And such a letter! Isup- 
pose she tried to send it to my mother with the least 
ostentation. And she had seen the pocket. She knew 
that it was mine.” 

The sounds of hilarity and merry-making at that 
Thanksgiving dinner reached me as I hung in my place, 
thinking and thinking about this new Kitty and the tall 
young man, her son, who had accompanied her, and 
with whom Miss Mattie had struck up at once a most 
cousinly friendship. It was a strange day, and perhaps 
it seemed to some of the party a stranger evening, for, 
behold ! as all were gathered in the drawing-room, and 
Miss Becket and Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Ronalds were 
going over old times, with little bursts of laughter, and 
‘do you remembers,” and ‘‘ what a set of girls we 
were !” and remarks of the same character, the door was 
suddenly flung open, and there entered a young lady in 
& gray brocaded costume, with long mittens, and flour- 
ishing a huge fan, and certainly there was resemblance 
{n Mattie Joyce to the Kitty of old. Young Ronalds 
seemed delighted with this apparition, and his mother 
came forward smiling and tearful together, while the 
girl of this younger generation went through all sorts of 
pretty airs and graces, calling upon them all to declare 
she was Kitty Leveson come to life. 

My old age seems to be at present the reason of my 





importance and value in the eyes of those who own me, 
but it gives me a position of honor, and, hanging in the 
‘* Homestead” drawing-room, I have seen three genera- 
tions take their place in Thanksgiving festivals. This year 
it is the turn of Mattie Ronalds’s small son and daughter, 
who are, 80 [ hear their grandmother—my Kitty—say, to 
take a part in the festivities of the hospitable and friendly 
season that comes to all of them, bringing not only a 
sense of good cheer and a well-spread banquet, but per- 
haps some deeper feeling—a sense of dependence upon 
the designs of Providence. 

At all events, I know that this evening Mrs. Ronalds 
sat in the firelight talking to Mattie’s little girl, and I 
heard her saying that Thanksgiving Day meant all of 
this to her, and more, 

‘* We have the fruits of the earth to be thankful for,” 
said the grandmother, in a gentle voice, ‘‘ and the fruits 
of all of God’s kindness and tenderness and love. My 
little Kitty will say her prayers in church to-morrow, 
and thank him for everything.” 

And little Kitty, looking with bright blue eyes into the 
sweet, faded face before her, put a pair of chubby 
hands on either cheek, and said, softly : 

** For you, grandmamma, I’!] thank him for you, too.” 








THE COW AT HOME. 


HE snow lay thick over the mountains; the wind 

was blowing dismally, and moaned through the 
trees as if in sympathy with the mother who sat at the 
window of the new log house gazing out at the frozen 
surface of the lake. Her usually bright face was very 
grave. She gazed thoughtfully at the twins, who were 
fastened on the sled, and were laughing heartily at the 
antics of the horses, Nell and Kate, who, in spite of the 
best efforts of their driver, Mamle, were kicking and 
prancing with all their might. At last the horses and 
sled stood in front of the barn, when the wind, sweeping 
with a tremendous force down through the mountains, 
almost carried Mamie off her feet. 

‘© Whew ! {sn’t it cold ?” she said, drawing the shawl 
closer around her. ‘Come, let’s go in the barn and 
play.” 

The horses were always ready for any new plan, and 
soon released themselves from the sled, and helped 
Mamie, untie the twins, who were blue with the cold, 
and quite ready to go indoors. 

Opening the small door in the large barn door, the 
children went in, and were soon snuggled down in a 
pile of hay, and covered with a horse blanket. Prince, 
the real horse, who must have received his name for the 
reason that he looked like anything but the prince of 
horses, winked familiarly at the children, as if to say : 

**T understand it! You heard all the children in the 
school talking about Thanksgiving, and you know there 
is nothing to make thanksgiving with on thisfarm. No 
turkey, no mince ples,’no cake—for cake takes milk, and 
you haven’t any. It’s too bad, children; I’m sorry.” 
And, with a mournful shake of his head, ‘* Oats would be 
a very nice change from hay.” 

The children soon were quite warm and comfortable 
in their little nest in the hay, when Nell broke out, say- 
ing : 

‘I think this barn is lonesome with no one here but 
Prince. Do you think we’ll ever have Daisy back, 
Mamie ?” 

Mamie looked at Nell thoughtfully, and, putting an 
arm around each twin, sald : 

‘No. I asked mother, and she sald that we could 
never have a cow until we girls got big enough to earn 
one. I’m sure that'll be a long time.” And she looked 
reproachfully at the fat, short legs that were poked out 
from under the blanket for inspection. 

Kate, who felt sadly grieved by the departure of her 
special pet, the cow, that had been almost a playfellow, 
threw herself back and sald, ‘I don’t see any use in 
Thanksgivings and such days, when they’re just like 
all other days. What are thanks, anyhow ?” 

‘* Why, Kate, it’s belng glad for what you have, what 
is given to you, and saying 80,” 

** What have we to be thankful for? No turkeys— 
they was all froze in the spring. No chickens, ’cause 
they must be sold for tea and shoes and things. No 
apples, ‘cause they don’t grow on our Strees; and no 
cow,” and here Kate buried her face in the woolen hood 
which she had pulled from the back of her head. The 
twins thought it was high time to make a fuss when 
jolly Kate and Nell began to cry, and they set up a 
howl that brought the mother from the house in a hurry. 

‘* Why, children, why, what has happened ? What 
{is the matter ?” 

‘* Nothing but Nell making a fuss about nothing,” 
said Mamie, looking meaningly at the two larger girls, 
while she picked up one of the twins, and they all 
started with the mother toward the house. 

" When they were inside, before the bright fire, Kate 
leaned up against the mother, and sald : 

** We have the new house to be thankful for this 
year, mamma, haven’t we ?” 

** Indeed we have,” and the mother looked gratefully 








about the tiny room that was parlor, dining-room, and 
kitchen in one. 

‘* Kate sald we had nothing,” sald Mamie, scornfully. 

‘* We have much, children.” 

‘““ We haven’t turke—e,” sald one of the fat and now 
happy twins, from his mother’s knee. 

‘No, nor ple,” said Nell, ‘‘nor apples to roast, like 
the Candee children.” 

‘* Nor cake with raisins. Mrs. Candee bought a whole 
pound at Mill Brook yesterday when I went after the 
salt,” sald Mamie. 

‘Perhaps we will next year,” said the mother, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘I wish we had Daisy ; it's lonesome in the barn 
without her.” 

At this a troubled look came into the mother’s face. 
‘© Oh, children ! what shall we do without a cow this 
winter ? It almost makes me hate this house,” and two 
tears stole slowly down from the brown eyes that seldom 
looked at the children with any expression but of love. 

‘‘Oh, mamma! never mind. We will get on all 
right. We'll buy one when we're big,” tald loving litle 
Kate, putting her two arms around her mother’s neck. 

Just then the father came in with a strange look in his 
face. 

‘** Mary ! children ! whose cow is that in the barn ?” 

‘*Cow! what cow? There’s no cow in the barn, 
William,” said the mother. 

‘* We've just come from there, papa, and there was 
no cow there then,” said Mamie, as they all hurried— 
twins and all—to the little barn that stood a short dis- 
tance from the little log house. When they entered the 
barn there stood, in the light of the lantern, a most 
comfortable-lookiog brown cow, with a most amiable 
expression in her face, and a look in her big, soft eyes 
that said very plainly, “I’ve come to stay. I know all 
about it, but you can’t expect me to tell, when I’m the 
surprise,” 

Sure enough, there was the cow, and there was noth- 
ing to do but milk her and give the milk to the children 
for supper. 

There was Thanksgiving on the mountains. 


HOW 8HE GOT THERE. 

A number of folks, big and little, read a little 
story that appeared in The Christian Union October 14, 
called ‘‘ The Last Cow.” What a busy time it has been 
in this room ever since! How the letters have been 
fiying from all over the country asking where money 
could be sent to help buy the cow back; soine full of 
kindly words, and containing money, checks, and postal 
orders to buy the cow; little letters, written by little 
fingers, blotted and scratched. Here is one: 

Dear Mr. Editor : 

I send you a half a dollar to help drive the “last cow”? 

home to the little house in the Adirondack Mountains. 
EpitH B. 

Here is one written by big, strong hands, and prompted 
by a kindly heart : 

Here is five dollars for the cow. If the ‘cow has’ been 
driven home, she will need some hay. Me me We 

Here is the letter of a big, tall papa, for a little boy 
too small to write : 


The little boy of our household is so much interested in 
the last cow, and has so much faith that she will be driven 
home again, that he incloses fifty cents to buy a milk pail. 

W. L. B. 

And now we almost see the gray head bend over the 
table, and trembling fingers write : 

Please find inclosed one dollar, which one too old to 
drive the cow home herself sends to help in returning it to 
the little babes in the woods. Accept it with the love and 
prayers that go with it. 

Crisp, short, business-like : 

Find inclosed my check for five dollars. J. McG. 

We see him—warm overcoat, quick, short steps, gold 
headed cane. No time for nonsense, but, hidden ’way 
out of sight, a great, big heart. 

We could tell of a small boy who sold chestnuts, and 
sent half of what he earned for the ‘‘ cow;” of two 
twenty-five-cent pleces way from Canada—part of the 
Christmas money of two little sisters ; of three dollars 
from some young folks out West. 

About six miles from our Adfrondack family is a 
little white parsonage. One day a letter came there 
asking the minister if he would buy a cow, and see that 
it was delivered to the family on the mountains, A 
quick answer was sent, ‘‘ Yes, gladly ;” and if you had 
followed an old gray horse pulling a still older top 
buggy, to which was tiled a good, fat, brown cow, over the 
wood road up the mountain one afternoon late last week, 
you would have seen the minister quietly lead the cow 
into the barn, and, with a smile on his face and tears in 
his eyes, drive slowly back to hishome. That cow was 
the one bought by The Christian Union chiidren’s 
money. 

Do you not think there’s Thanksgiving in the little log 
house to-day ? 

Do you want to know a secret? There is some 
money left over, and next week a box wili be opened in 
the log house on the mountain, 
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SuNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
WORSHIPING GOD AND THE LAMB. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for December 5, 1886.] 
Rev. v., 1-14. Revised Version. 


And I saw in the mght hand of him that sat on the throne a 
book written within and on the back, close sealed with seven 
seals. And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a great 
voice, Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof? And no one in the heaven, or on the earth, or under 
the earth, was able to open the book, or to look thereon. And 
I wept much, because no one was found worthy to open the 
book, or to look thereon : and one of the elders saith unto me, 
Weep not : behold, the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book and the seven 
seals thereof. And I saw in the midst of the throne and of the 
four living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, » Lamb 
standing, as though it had been slain, having seven horns, and 
seven eyes, which are theseven Spirits of God, sent forth into all 
theearth. And he came, and he taketh é¢ out of the right hand of 
him that sat on the throne. And when he had taken the book, 
the four living creatures and the four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having each one a harp. and golden bowls 
full of incense, which are the prayers of the saints. And they 
sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and madest them ¢o de unto our God a king- 
dom and priests; and they reign upon the earth. And I saw, 
and I heard a voice of many angels round about the throne and 
the living creatures and the elders; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ; saying with a great voice, Worthy is the Lamb that hath 
been alain to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
might, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every created 
thing which is in the heaven, and on the earth, arid unde: the 
earth, and on the sea, and all things that are in them, heard I 
saying, Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and thedominion, 
for ever and ever. And the four living creatures said, Amen, 
And the elders fell down and worshipped. 





The differences of interpretation are very great and very 
radical. Thus, the four beasts have been taken to represent 
the four Gospels, the four elements, the four cardinal vir- 
tues, the four faculties of the human soul, our Lord in the 
fourfold great events of redemption, the four patriarchal 
churches, the four great Aposties—Peter, James, Matthew, 
Paul—the four orders of churchmen, four principal angels, 
etc. And the “ book” has been regarded as the Bible, 
Christ himself, God’s writing of divorcement from the Jew- 
ish nation, the sentence pronounced by God against the 
enemies of the church, etc. The curious insuch matters 
will find a statement of the different interpretations in 
Alford’s Commentary, both in his Greek Testament and his 
New Testament for English readers. 

1-4, Sealed with seven seals. The book was a roll, and, 
being sealed, could not be read until some one was found 
worthy to break the seals. This is the book of future des- 
tiny.—A strong angel. Yet not himself able to open and 
read the book.— Vo man was able, etc. The gift of presclence 
when possessed rarely serves a useful purpose. See the 
case of Hazael, 2 Kings viii., 12-15. The fact that the 
future is known only to God receives a striking testimony 
in Mark xili., 32. 

5-10. The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed. . . . And 
Ibeheld...a Lamb. Sacrifice is the power of love ; God 
is love ; therefore sacrifice is the power of God (1 Cor. i., 24), 
—Having seven horns, etc. Seven is a Biblical symbol of 
perfection ; the horn is a symbol of power, the eyes a sym- 
bol of knowledge ; the seven horns and seven eyes symboli- 
cally represent absolute and perfect power and knowledge, 
See Matt. xxvili., 18 ; Heb. iv., 12, 13.—The four beasts. The 
** four beasts’’ of Revelation are the same as the “ four liv- 
ing creatures’’ of Ezekiel i., 5, etc., and represent, I believe, 
the creation, animate and inanimate.—And four and twenty 
elders. These represent the church of the redeemed, two 
for every tribe of Israel.—A new song. The song of re- 
demption is unlike any song ever sung before. The angels 
cannot join in it. The relation of the sinner saved to Christ 
is different from that of him who has never sinned, and has 
therefore known no salvation.—Om of every kindred and 
tongue. Redemption is inclusive, for it includes some from 
every race ; but it is also exclusive—they are redeemed out 
of every race. This is not a song of universal salvation.— 
And we shall reign on the earth. The new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. , 

11-14. And the number of them was ten thousand times ten 
thousand,'etc. Literally, myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands. Compare Matt. vili., 11; Luke xiv., 23, 
This is the Bible answer to Massillon’s ‘‘ The small num- 
ber of the saved.’’—And every creature which is in heaven and 
on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them. Congregational singing. This 
passage is one of those cited by the believers in conditional 
immortality in support of their view, as indicating that all 
animate nature will join in the song of triumph. If this 
be true, then either all will be saved or the unsaved will 
have ceased to exist. 


THE HEAVENLY SONG.’ 


By Lyman Axsorr, 

“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing.”’—Rev. v., 12. 

HIS vision is to be regarded as a plece of pure 
imagination. Any attempt to interpret it as an 
actual fact destroys its significance. John describes, 
not an actual occurrence, but a symbolic vision. And 


1 Reprinted from The Christian Union, November 26, 1879. 











it is to be interpreted by the imagination. It is to pro- 
duce its effect, not by a literal interpretation of each 
feature in the picture a8 a sepsrate symbol, but by the 
general effect, as a whole, in exciting the feelings of 
awe, reverence, and hops. It is a canon of modern 
literature that nothing ought to be depicted in imsgina- 
tive writing that cannot be imagined in a ments! pict- 
ure; but that canon cannot be applied to the interpre- 
tation of the Book of Revelation. The mement the 
mind attempts to portray iteelf, this picture—a God 
sitting on a throne, a universe gathered in one great 
einging congregation, a lamb with seven eyes and seven 
horns, a book from whose open pages go forth a series 
of horses of different colors—the whole scene loses its 
grandeur, and becomes a means of belittling, not of 
elevating, our conceptions of God, Christ, heaven, and 
the future. The attempt to picture this ecene in the 
mind is only a trifle better than the attempt to repre- 
sent it by drawings and engravings on the printed 
page. We are to accept the truths taught by the sym- 
bolisms, without endeavoring to represent the symbols 
themselves even in imagination. 

For this reason I shall not attempt, even in notes, to 
report the various confilcting interpretations which have 
been given to the various parts of this picture. The 
imagination cannot analyze. Hope and imagination 
cannot be exercised before a majestic pile while the 
mind, with a foot rule, is measuring off its magnitudes 
in feet and inches. 

Fully recognizing the mystical character of the pict- 
ure and the difficulty of interpretation, I shall read the 
symbols in accordance with what seems to me to be their 
true meaning, not condemning other interpretations 
because passing them by in silence. 

The Almighty takes in his hand the Book of the 
Future, the Destiny of the race. This roll is sesled 
with seven seals, each so placed at the end that the seals 
must be successively broken in order to unroll the suc- 
cessive portions. No one is able, because no one Js 
worthy, to open and read the Book of Destiny. We 
are too weak and too selfish. If that destiny is irrev- 
ocably fixed, then the knowledge of it would but 
cast a gloom over our lives ; and all joy and hope and 
inspiration in the present would be shadowed by the 
presage of coming and unavoldableill. If it is not irrev- 
ocable, then the attention and energy which we need 
to cope with present duties and dangers would be de- 
voted to reflection upon future ills and how to avold 
them. How little value to the race a knowledge of the 
future would be is daily illustrated by those few men 
who possess a certain gift of prescience, and who almost 
invariably use it, whether in commerce or in politics, 
for their aggrandizement. It is very rarely that this 
gift is consecrated by its possessor to an unselfish service 
of humanity. 

No one fs able to open the book. Not the angels in 
heaven, not even the Son of man when on earth, could 
foretell the time when the «rand and terrible drama of 
history shall come to its end. And when the book is 
opened no one {s able to look therein ; its language still 
remains uninterpreted and enigmatical. Though the 
reals are broken by Another, only he can read the full 
meaning of the mystic symbols which are unfolded from 
its pages. Unfulfilled prophecy remains, and is intended 
to remain, unread prophecy. Certain great truths are 
dimly seen in the future, like the great headlands of a 
coast approached at night ; but only the one Pilot knows 
the harbor and the channel. 

But weep not that you cannot read this Book of Des- 
tiny. There is Ooe who can read it; who is worthy. 
Aiis Father needed no demonstration of his worth, but 
for our sakes it has been demonstrated. He has attested 
the strength and patience and heroism of his unselfish 
love in that he has laid down his life for the unlovely 
and the unworthy. He {is worthy to open the book and 
to read what is written therein, for he will use his 
knowledge to succor and to save the needy and the per- 
ishing. He has redeemed us to God by his blood ; to 
him perfect presclence will never be other than the 
means of perfecting the redemption which he has begun. 
Rejoice, O weeping soul, that One knows thy future 
who can and will make better use of that knowledge for 
thee than thou ever couldst or wouldst for thyself |. 

Who ifs this strong One, stronger than the strongest ? 
Who ifs this Great One, greater than the greatest 7 ‘‘ And 
I looked, and beheld a Lamb.” The Lion of Judah is 
a Lamb slain. The might of God himself is the “ {rre- 
sistible might of meekness.” The Great One is great 
in gentleness and self-sacrificing love. He whose power 
is omnipotence, and whose eyes look into the secret of 
all hearts, to whom all power fs given in heaven and on 
earth, and who is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, and unto whose ever present vision all 
things are naked and open, is the supreme manifesta- 
tion of divine patience, gentleness, and self-sacrificing 
love; a Lambelain. This is the ‘‘ wisdom of God and 
the power of God.” 

To him the whole creation brings the offering of a 
new song. The host of heaven and earth can give him 
no gift; for all things are bis, and “by him were all 





things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him and for him ; and he is before 8]! things, 
and by him all things consist.” They can only bring him 
the outpoured offering of praise and love. Nature, long 
treated as though she herself were God, and rejoicing to 
be relessed from the idolatrous homage which has been 
paid her, comes hither to worship, speaking through the 
four living creatures ; the four elements of earth, water, 
air, and fire ; the four types of animate creation, the ox, 
the lion, the eagle, andthe man. The church of God, 
diverse in its unity, speaking through twenty-four 
elders, yet speaking one Janguage, and singing one 
and the same song, comes hither to worship, bringing 
sweeter and subtler incerse than was ever borne up 
in the vaulted cathedral before the altar, richer 
offerings than the Magi offered at the incarnation 
—the incenee of the gathered prayers of all God’s people 
throughout all time; not one true petition, uttered or 
unutterable, lost. The great host of the redeemed, 
from the east and the west, the north and the south, 
from every kindred and tongue and people and nation, 
a host innumerable, come hither to worship. Oh, how 
we have limited the infinite mercy of God with our petty 
souls and our narrow prejudices! As though hell were 
vast and heaven were small; as though the host were 
gathered to do homage to Satan and the few to do hom- 
age to Christ ; as though Anglo-Saxon Christianity alone 
sent representatives to this great congregation, and the 
Negro groplog after a god in blind fetich worship, and 
the Hindu ever praying for a divine pardon and peace 
which his Brahmins never give him, and the Indian 
looking up into the blue vault fora Great Spirit and a 
Great Father whom Nature never yet revealed and 
never can—as though these also were not children of 
God, and as though his compasefon could not hear their 
inarticulate cry as well as our better-framed petitions ; 
Against our schemes of narrow salvation and broad 
damnation set this disclosure to Peter ; “ In every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted with him.” At the brink of the river, whose 
crossing leads to eternal liberty and life, stands no priest 
with his shibboleth of thirty-nine articles or twenty-four, 
but the Eternal Spirit with this broad promise: ‘‘ To 
them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek 
for glory and honor and immortality, eternal life ;” 
‘For every one that usketh recelveth ; and he that seek 
eth findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” Blessed be God, we do not truly Hmit his 
mercy with our narrow conditions; though with the 
littleness of our minds we cannot conceive the infinitu je 
of his compassions, 

The song they sing is a new song; a song which no 
one can learn but they who have been redeemed from the 
earth,' They only,know his grace who have been brought 
by it from slavery. Only a Lazarus can comprehend the 
strange glory of a resurrection ; only he that has been 
blind can realize what it is to be called out of darkness 
into marvelous light. And they will sing unto the 
Lamb: Thou art worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to 
God. Many of them did not know him on earth ; but 
they will know him in heaven, Many of them did not 
understand him on earth; but they will understand 
him in heaven. And no song, I think, will be louder 
or sweeter in heaven than the song of those who were 
redeemed by his love, but then first learned what love 
redeemed them when they came to stand in the kingdom 
of light before the Lamb as it had been slain. That 
touching story in John is, I like to belleve, a prophecy 
of many a spiritual experience to receive glorious fu- 
fillment in the kingdom of God. Many a blind man, 
blind from his birth and made to see by the voics of 
the Unknown, will first be found of his Messiah in the 
Temple above, and will joyfully fall down and worship 
him whom he knew not uponearth, And the earth and 
the heavens will join in the song, fcr they, too, will 
have been redeemed from death, from all nolsome ex- 
halations, and all poisonous fruits, and all deadly 
creatures, and will be a new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. And the church will 
join in the song, singing it not with one voice, but in at 
least twenty-four different parts, like achoral in which 
different melodies combine to make one harmonious 
chord ; for unity is not unison, and even in heaven 
there may be many churches though all in one 
church, like many branches in one vine, And the 
great host innumerable will jolm the song, and 
there shall not be a dialect, from the guttural of 
the Bushman to the perfected language of the Anglo- 
Saxon, nor a tribe, from the dusky-faced African 
to the pale-faced Caucasian, unrepresented. At a meeting 
of the American Board in 1879 the missionaries present 
joined in singing the doxology each in the language in 
which he was accustomed to carry on his missionary 
labors ; and a dozen or more dialects united in a multi- 
form expression of a uniform experience of praise to the 
Triune God. Something such will the new song be in 





+ Acts x., 85; Rom. il., 7; Matt. vil., & 
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the kingdom of heaven when we shall have learned the 
lesson which we are so slow to learn on earth : that faith, 
hope, and love are one, though the forms of their utter- 
ance are infinite. The Quaker’s silent prayer, and the 
Methodist’s hallelujah, and the Episcopalian’s litany, 
and the Roman Catholic’s missal will accord there in 
oneharmony. Every form of musical expression will 
be called on to interpret the inexpressible emotion of 
that hour. There will be a quartette singing by the four 
living creatures; and there will be chorus singing by 
the organic and earthly and visible church ; and there 
will be congregational singing by the Great Congre- 
gation, in which will join every creature which {is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, a muititude which no mancan number. 
On the earth we were slaves of sin; there we shall be 
kings. Oo the earth we were guilty and estranged from 
God ; there we shall be priests unto God, seeing him 
day and night in his temple. On earth we were full of 
sorrows and of tears; there we shall have come out of 
great tribulation, and God, even our own God, shall 
have wiped away, as with a mother’s tenderness, all 
tears from our eyes. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A NEW SONG. 


By Emity Huntrnetron MILLER. 


HERE are a great many beautiful songs in the 

Bible, and a great deal about singing. Before 
there were any people to sing on this earth, when the 
Lord first created it, and it was all silent and empty, 
the Bible tells us that the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. Then there {s 
the song that Moses sang to praise the Lord for his 
goodness in leading and saving his people, and all the 
beautiful songs of David that he sag as he played 
upon his harp, and then wrote down for the priests to 
sing at the temple. There are the songs of Mary and 
of Zachariah praising God for sending Jesus our 
Saviour, and the wonderful song of the angels that the 
shepherds heard when they were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night. 

But when John was with the glorious messenger who 
showed him just a very little of the home where Jesus 
was, he heard a song sweeter and grander than any one 
on earth had ever heard before—a song that goes on all 
the time, only we cannot hear it until we go to sing 
with them in heaven. It was a song of praise to Jesus, 
the Lamb of God. 

John in his vision saw Jesus by the throne of God, 
and all about him was a great multitude, with harps in 
their hands, bowing down to worship him, and singing 
this new song, ‘‘ Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests.” In the day when John lived only a 
few nations had heard about Jesus, the Lamb of God, 
and thousands of those who did belleve on him had 
been put to death, or shut up tno prisons. But John 
saw that nothing was going to stop the good news from 
going on and on, to the very ends of the earth, and that 
in every nation and people under heaven there would 
be multitudes to hear the story, and forsake their sfns 
to follow Jesus. John sald there were so many of them 
that no man could number them, clothed with white 
robes, and all joining in the song the harpers were sing- 
ing. Just think what grand music that must have 
been !—thousands and thousands of voices all singing 
together, to praise him who had redeemed them by his 
blood ! Redeemed means bought back, just asa kind 
person might see a slave who was cruelly treated, and 
buy him back, or redeem him, and set him free. Jesus 
redeemed us when we were the slaves of sin, and the 
Bible says we should always remember that we were 
not redeemed with silver or gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ. These redeemed ones in heaven re- 
membered it, and they said in their song that he had 
also made them kings and priests unto God Instead of 
slaves to sin. 

These redeemed ones were not the only persons who 
joined in the song. John saw multitudes of angels, the 
bright beings who had never lived on earth, but were 
made to serve God in heaven. There were such shining 
crowds of them that he could only say there were ‘ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands.” They sang, too, with loud, glorious voices. 
They could not say, ‘‘ Thou hast redeemed us to God,” 
because they had never been sinners who needed to be 
saved, but they knew all about the sufferings and the 
work of Jesus, and they praised him, too, saying, 
“* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing.” 

But even this mighty choir was not all that helped to 
swell the music. These were all in heaven, but John 
heard a song coming up from the earth, from the forests 
and the mountains and the ocean, and even deep down 


in the ground ; wherever there were any living creatures 
that God had made, every one was joining in the song 
of ‘blessing and honor and glory and power.” And 
so John understood that even now all things that God 
has made join in his praise, and that by and by we 
shall hear their chorus and understand what they say. 
Is it not sweet to know that every real song of praise 
that comes from any heart here, even if it is a silent 
song without any words, is heard in heaven, and helps 
to make the grand music in which the angels join? 
When the angels listen to hear what songs of praise are 
coming up from earth, do they hear our voices rejoicing 
because we are redeemed? For those who sing this 
song {n heaven must learn it here upon earth, and, no 
matter to what nation they belong or where they live 
or in what tongue they speak, it is the same song that 
John heard when the Lord opened heaven for him and 
let him listen to its music. John himself did not speak 
the same language that we do, but he knew the song, 
and you remember he began this very story by giving 
praise ‘‘unto him that joved us and wasbed us from 
our sins in his own blood.” 
‘* Angels, may we sing with you ? 
We have learned the story, too: 
Glory, glory, let us sing! 
Praises to our heavenly King. 
‘He hath loved us!’ Angel tongue 
Sweeter song hath never sung.”’ 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LaYMAN, 


ATURE bas no holes in her pockets. Things 

have to be dug out; they don’t drop out. Gold 
is locked up in quartz, and, so far, burglars prefer to 
find it by dynamite operating on bullion in country 
banks. Truth first is enfolded, then unfolded. Na- 
ture and Grace submit to one law. Things are sealed 
with seven seals, and the secret of their disclosure is 
Messianic. The philosopher’s stone is unphilosophic. 
Philcsophy bows to law, raestaphysics to physics. Each 
begins with Nature if either would end in Grace. The 
old speculation threw away the key and tried to pick 
the lock. The celestial doors happen to be beyond 
grand larceny. You can no more find the truth on a 
false clue than you can find the North Star in the 
Southern Cross, 








We ought to be grateful, if gold ts locked up in 
quartz, that we may get {t by perspiration and a mercu. 
rial solution. It{s fortunate that, if gold is slow, it 
would be yet slower but for quicksilver. There is 
always a clue—only find it. And when we pass from 
the solvents of the physical to the solvents of the moral 
and spirttual kingdom, though the process be not easier, 
tt ccrfetniy is simpler. The seven seals that prevent the 
unfolding of truth are only one individual barrier. 
They can be broken for us by the hand of a divine sac- 
rifice. Regeneration is the initial ; sanctification {s the 
result of a gradual unfolding. The beginning {s essen 
tlal, and then the continutng is essential. All the secrets 
of the divine kingdom are open secrets, to which, how- 
ever, God helps only those who help themsslves. We 
get none of the blessings and none of the secrets of 
Nature or of Grace by lying in a hammock and walt- 
ing for celestial communications. We have to climb 
before we can get transfiguring experiences. 





Truth isn’t unrolled for us while we sit in amber 
plush. Truth is a discovery, not a recovery, unless we 
have been pre-extstent in some other sphere as well as 
perfect as God made the world in Eden—which doesn’t 
quite sult the facts {In the case, seeing the failure of the 
experiment of innocency has been greater than that 
of the present experiment of virtuous recovery from 
guilt. Truth {san evolution—so John’s figure of the 
apocalyptic scroll teaches us ; and John’s insight fs real 
{nspiration, beyond any manner of doubt. All history 
is an intrenchment of John’s wonderful horizon of 
Patmos. 





Some people fancy that it was the Messianic mission 
to save’people the bother of getting righteous by mak- 
ing them so with some prestidigitateurish tact that mys- 
tically resides im spiritual supremacy. Nonsense ! 
Christ breaks the seals, but he doesn’t unroll the scroll. 
Christ renders us capable of spiritual progress, but he 
doesn’t make that progress a necessity of fate—only 
free-will and fate. John’s perfectly sealed book is the 
most perfectly unsealed volume of common sense in all 
spiritual literature, if you only read it with spectacles 
instead of with shovel and tongs. 





The mission of Jesus {s not a literary mission at all. 
It {s not editorial or reportorial. He neither makes the 
Book of Truth nor did he serve as amanuensis when it 
was made. Truth {is not created, but it is creative ; it is 
not passive, but active. Nor is Jesus the Exegete 
or Referee as to the contents of the Volume of Truth. 





Individualjjudgment {s no more repealable than individ- 





ual responsibility. The Messianic function is an {nftial 
to the Book and a good skylight on the text. 


How is this? Just as is introduction to the science of 
any art, so is the introduction to the science of religion. 
You must have somebody to open up the primer to a 
child ; then the child has to work out the alphabet for 
himself. Even the primer has to be primed. I am not 
belittling the work of the teacher; if you have ever 
burned the midnight ofl, I could not, if 1 would, belittle 
the work of the pupil. Thank God if in the science and 
art of living, whether in the physica), intellectual, 
or spiritual, or, vastly better yet, if in ali that blessed 
trinity, you have had some great teacher like Agassiz, 
or Arnold, or the Nezarene, to break the seals and 
inspire you, while, in the great harmony of the spheres, 
history, prophecy, and human experience unroll the 
science and art of all being as well as the art and sclence 
of all becoming. 


For the great thing in every department of human 
thought and action is the beginning. ‘‘ Well bezun, half 
done,” {8 the legend of our maternal kitchen. The right 
beginning really is the beginning of theend. ‘“‘He 
got started wrong,” is the obituary of many a moral 
wreck. The great service we need is the help of the 
primary school. I have long held with the kinder- 
gartners that the most important part of a child’s life is 
(except that part of it that 1s twenty years before birth) 
the first seven years, when it is now the fashion of 
mothers to turn their babies over to wet nurses who 
speak some other language and pray their prayers to a 
dollar a day. O for some maternal genius and the divine 
fatherhood in the beginning of things, when characters 
get their momentum, when the seals are broken, or 
when it is settled that they ara not broken! 


As I write I remember young men who started out In 
life many years ago. Ina distant city not long ago I 
saw a bleared and bloated face in which I detected the 
obscure similitude of a bright young fellow with whom 
once I read the Odes of Horace. His trouble was that 
he began wrong. And every wrong act sticks that book 
together faster and faster ; the seals are not broken. I 
see some folks who to all appearances seem utterly 
sealed. But I am glad they are in God’s hands yet. 
But {t seems to me their complaint can never cessa to 
be: ‘‘O that I hadn’t been so much in my own 
hands !” 


I would that the responsibility of the Church of Christ 
for the beginning were as clearly apprehended as Christ 
apprehends it. The church, ideally, 1s made up of 
children. The seals of the book of divine truth grow 
tough by age. To a child the Truth {s self-evident, 
which to a man cannot be proven. In old age we plod 
over the evidences of Christianity that coine to youth as 
the gentle dews of heaven. Half our lives is wasted in 
trying to get into the twilight of things that God gives 
to children as a noonday. The proverbial precocity of 
children fs simply Nature before she gets into a strait- 
jacket. The pains we take in the undoing we might 
be spared if we were but half as busy in child- 
hood enjoying the art of doing. 1 have just been read- 
ing a book of the bright sayings of children, which is 
quite as sententious as the proverbs of Solomon and as 
breezy a8 Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden.” Think of Jesus the 
central figure in a group of children, breaking the seals 
of the Book, while the art of life was unfolded by that 
providential graduation which comes gradually in living 
and rapidly in dying! Blissful society of children, the 
ideal society of Jesus! Except we become as little chil- 
dren, we cannot enter that divine kingdom, and cannot 
see the unrolling of the Book and read the shining words 
of a perfect tongue, There is an authenticated account 
of a lad of twelve years confounding specialists in white 
neckcloths. I like doctors, and I believe in them; but 
sometimes when I am sick | call them for thelr good 
stories, and throw their pills out of the window. 





And this graduation of the movement of truth fs not 
more clearly recognized in revelation than fa history. 
The scroll that was sealed {s unsealed, but to lots of 
folks it is as yet as though ’twere sealed. It 1s not oppor. 


tunity that makes us, but that opportunity that we - 


make. To thousands of men and women the death of 
Jesus is yet in vain, so far as they can make it go, 
They reap the harvest that others planted, in the socal 
order, and in government; but they do not recogniza 
either the source or the benignity of thelr blessing. The 
seal broken for one is broken for all, but the gTeates? 
benefits are ‘spiritual, individual, experimental. To en- 
joy the Jesus of the social order is much, but to en joy 
Christ 1s infinitely better. To read this Book as the 
contents are slowly disclosed in a rich personal exper! 
ence implies a great and rich personality—Christ in US. 
Christ in government is great. Evolution in society le 
not to be overlooked, but the universal factor {s the 
unit. The hope of the church and the hope of society 
is in the individual consciousness of an unsealed book 
and the personal responsibility thus engendered. The 
leaven must be added before {t can be multiplied, 
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But I rejoice in this progressive individuality amid 
much that is retrogressive and hapless. Slow is sure, 
but it is sure. The comparison of year with year 
preceding is the habit of the pessimist ; the comparison 
of the age with ages gone is the unimpregnable bul- 
wark of the optimist. Christianity is optimism organic. 
On his desolate cliff in that Ionian Isle, the Revelator, 
dissevered of every earthly tie, having every terrestrial 
reason for looking on the dark side, finds every celestial 
reason for rallying for the bright side. All creation shall 
finally give us the harmonics of the spheres—this is the 
lofty rhythm struck from the apocalyptic harp. It is not 
the frenzy of a fanatic ; it is the enthusiasm of a saint. It 
is not the unreason of ecstasy ; it is the loftiest reason of 
an immaculate spiritual conception. God all and in all 
—the song of the Redeemer, by and by, is to be the glad 
chorus of all the redeemed. 





The final outcome, if I read and think aright, is not 
to be equality, but equity, If you use what is given 
you wisely and well, you will {draw as good dividends, 
according to your capital, as the larger stockholder. 
Equality in heaven would be unjust and impossible ; 
but equity is just and essential. The tendency of 
nature is to recovery, and the tendency of grace is to 
life. Heaven is perfect happiness because of perfect 
usefulness. Just so in a watch all the wheels and cogs 
and springs are equally essential to time, though some 
are very small, and some are unequally big. 





The doctrine of the universal adoration of the Truth 
by the True {s of vast significance. It is the reaffirma- 
tion of the real immanence of God in nature a3 well as 
in grace. It is Pantheism and Theism in harmony. It 
is a statement of the final triumph of God in his unt- 
verse, and the ultimate possession of the Beautiful by 
the True in a divine wedlock. This doctrine teaches 
that nothing is the matter with matter that we should 
despise it ; for the spirit is inconceivable either in Script- 
ure or in reason unless bodied forth. Matter is the 
vehicle of all forms of force. All the things that are 
God made. If he did not make them as we leave 
them, he will ultimately find them in their integrity. 
The dignity of all existence, the utility of all that was 
made, once for all, declared good by an unerring judg. 
ment—these are the teachirgs of the seer of Patmos. 
No revelation ever bore more intrinsic marks of gen- 
uineness. 


In this view the reason and the imagination seize hold 
of matter and force, of mind and spirit, and reverently 
look up to the infinite pastures of the sky and contem- 
plate the countless forms of life and intelligence that 
no doubt fill other worlds. The idea of this infinite 
harmony of the plural worlds grows on the reason as 
well as on the imegination. The conception of the 
apocalypse exalts the Cosmos and humbles the believer, 
on the one band, while, on the other hand, the con- 
sciousness of being a unit in an infinite chorus dignifies 
our common nature and leaves us to hope large things 
for the celestial careersof redeemed races. Let us live, 
not in fear of God, but in fear of sin ; let us live, not in 
doubt, but in faith. God isto beallandinall. The 
vision of the religious imagination of the ancients was 
great choral of all created things. This is natural 
religion. The harmony of the spheres revealed by the 
universal religious consciousness is confirmed by the 
seer of Patmos. It is the greatest truth of the kingdom 
of God. 


THE INNER LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


v 
By THE Rev. Pere LACORDAIRE. 











HE human character is composed of three ele- 
ments, namely, the intelliyence—-the seat of its 
thoughts ; the heart—tbe seat of its feelings ; the will— 
the seat of its resolutions. It is the fusion of these 
three elements which, by its measure, determines every 
moral type and fixes its value. We have no need to 
seek elsewhere the secret of that perfection which we 
find in the hero of the Gospel. Doubtless, for those 
who believe him to be God, his divinity supports and 
shines through the whole visible tissue ; but without 
changing anything of the nature of the oul any more 
‘than of the body. Jesus Christ has nothing in himself 
to constitute his physiognomy but thoughts, feelings, 
and resolutions ; but the harmony and blending of these 
form that peculiar charm which it is now our purpose 
to examine. 

I shall not mislead you, gentlemen, in saying of his 
intelligence, that in character and sign it possesses that 
which we call the sublime. The sublime is elevation, 
profundity, and simplicity, blended together in a single 
trait. When the aged Horatius was told that his son 
had fled from the combat which decided the supremacy 
between Alba and Rome, and, seeing his indignation, 


1 Of the order of Friar-Preachers. This sermon, or conference, 
is an extract from one of a series delivered at Notre Dame, in 
Paris, and published under the title, “ Jesus Christ, God, God and 
Man.” (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 








they asked him what his son should have done against 
three, the old man replied: ‘‘He should have died !” 
This is a sublime exclamation ; it is the cry of duty 
springing at once from a great soul, and bearing usina 
moment above all the weaknesses which plead within us 
against self-sacrifice. Nothing is more simple, but 
nothing is higher or more profound. God has given 
to man the faculty of reaching the sublime in his actions 
and in his writings; but these occasions are rare and 
fugitive. The greatest men have been sublime four or 
five times in their lives; such was Cesar saying to a 
boatman who brought him through a tempest : ‘‘ What 
fearest thou? ThoucarriestCwsar!” Simplicity is too 
often wanting to the greatest actions, or, when they are 
simple, they do not raise us sufficiently out of ourselves, 
or they are not profound enough to give us sufficient 
food for thought. It is the same with our writings. It 
is not rare to find in them harmony, grace, beauty, and, 
as it were, a flowing stream which bears us along 
between sweet and flowery banks, Weare thus carried 
on through whole pages. Suddenly, and as by chance, 
& powerful emotion seizes upon us, and seems to pierce 
even to our soul. The sublime hasappeared. But it is 
only an apparition ; and this is why it draws us out of 
our natural state, by$producing within us a sudden and 
passing shock. 

It is not soin regard to Jesus Christ. His actions and 
his language are stamped with a continuous elevation, 
profundity, and simplicity, so that the sublime is, as it 
were, naturalized in them, and no longer excites our 
wonder ; nevertheless, its empire over the soul is un- 
diminished. For this reason, after so many famous 
masterpieces of literature, the Gospel has remained a 
unique book in the world, a book acknowledged to be 
above all imitation. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,”' 
said Jesus Christ. What can be more simple? And 
yet how suddenly it bears us away from earth! The 
angel who seized Habakkuk and carried him from his 
fields to Babylon was not more rapid. Three simple 
words suffice to change all our notions of beatitude, of 
the value of earthly things, of the object and end of life 
—to bear us above worldly cupidity, and cause us to 
hover joyfully, like the eagle, above the kingdoms of the 
world. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit !” These words 
will resound throughout the world ; the soul, having 
once heard them, will constantly recall them, and never 
fail to find hidden in them a powerful hand, ready to its 
rescue. Meditation, in sounding their depths, will open 
treasures of profundity, a new social economy destined 
to change the relations of men with each other, ennoble 
labor and suffering, abolish slavery, and make a bene- 
ficial and holy profession even of poverty. Such is the 
Gospel—that is to say, Jesus Christ, from beginning to 
end ; and that sovereign intelligence cannot be better 
defined than by saying that it had received from God 
the gift of continuous sublimity. 

Great minds generally exhaust thelr whole power iu 
their thoughts, and are unable to impart more than a 
feeble and secondary action to their hearts. This is 
especially remarkable in founders of empires and 
doctrines—cold, haughty men, masters of themselves, 
looking down upon mankind and urging them to and 
fro in their hidden designs, as the wind waves a field 
of corn ripe and ready for the sickle. The conception 
of their plans absorbs them; success corrupts them by 
flattering their pride ; reverse sours them, and all things 
combine to make them scornful of mankind, which is 
for them only a pedestal, erect or overthrown. Evenif 
they do not fall so low in the degradation of the heart, 
they are not permitted to raise their faculty of loving as 
high as thelr faculty of thought. The piercing glance 
of the cagle is not naturally given to the'eye of the dove. 
These distinctions are perceptible even in authors. 
Racine—pardon these comparisons—ts tender ; Corneille 
is much less so, because his genius draws nearer to the 
sublime. We feel in him something heroic and austere, 
like those Romanus of whom he sald : 

Et je rends grace au ciel de n’étre pas Romain 
Pour conserver encor quelque chose d’humain. 

Now, Jesus Christ, under this head, is an ever- 
memorable exception, and far above successful imita. 
tion, even by those who adopt him as the master of their 
souls. He carried the power of loving even to tender- 
ness, and toa kind of tenderness so new that {t was 
needful to create a name for ft, and that it should form 
a distinct species in the analysis of human feelings—I 
mean the evangelic unction. Jesus Christ was tender 
toward all men ; it was he who sald of them: ‘‘ What- 
soever you shall do to the least of these my brethren, 
you will have done it unto me;”* an expression which 
introduced Christian fraternity into the world, and 
which still daily engenderslove. He was tender toward 
sinners ; he sat at meat with them, and, when doctrinal 
pride reproached him for {t, he replied : ‘‘I am not come 
for those that are in health, but for those that are sick.” 
Perceiving a publican who has ciilmbed up into a tree to 
see him pass by, he says to him, “ Zaccheus, make 
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haste and come down ; for this day I must abide in thy 
house.”* A sinful woman approaches him, and ventures 
even to anoint his feet with ointment, to the great 
scandal of a large assembly; he reassures her by that 
immortal allocution: ‘‘ Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, because she has loved much.”* They bring 
before him a woman taken in adultery, in order to force 
a judgment from him, which by its very leniency may 
compromise him ; he answers: ‘‘ He that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the firat stone at her.”* He 
was tender toward his ungrateful and parricidal 
country ; and, beholding its walls from afar, he wept, 
saying : ‘‘ Jerusalem ! Jerusalem! thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that sre sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered together thy children, as 
the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and 
thou wouldst not!’* He was so tender toward his 
friends as to wash their feet, and to permit a very 
young man to lean upon his breast on one of the moat 
solemn occasions of his life. Even at his crucifixion he 
was tender toward his executioners, and, lifting up his 
soul to his Father for them, he said: ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.” * No earthly 
life shows such a blending of light and love. Every 
word of Jesus Christ is an expression of tenderness and 
a sublime revelation ; at the same moment when he 
opens the infinite to us by his look, he folds us in his 
arms and presses us upon his bosom. We soar away 
in thought, and are retained by love. 

And {it must not be forgotten that the tenderness of 
Jesus Christ, although boundless, is of spotless virginity. 
It is difficult for those who have received a soul apt for 
love to hold that precious gift within chaste limits ; it is 
the object of a supreme struggle, in which one may be 
sometimes tem pted to regret the gift, or to desire more 
liberty in its use. Jesus Christ seems to know nothing 
of this ; he bears his love in a vase so pure that the 
shadow even of doubt does not approach his heart, and 
posterity, which for eighteen centuries has sought for 
faults in him, has never dared to utter a word of sus- 
picion against his virtue. The character of his tender- 
ness is that of ineffable chastity. 

There remains yet one thing, gentlemen, to complete 
our estimation of the character of Jesus Christ, and to 
enable us to judge, by his character, of his sincerity. A 
sublime intelligence, a tender heart, do not suffice to 
form a will capable of great resolutions. The will isa 
distinct world, where, notwithstanding our views and 
our feelings, the helm {s too often guided by a feeble 
hand. Thecharacter of Jesus Christ on this head is 
that of absolute certainty of himself. None ever 
ventured upon a more difficult design ; he claimed to be 
acknowledged as God, loved as God, served as God, 
adored as God ; it would seem that the will should some- 
times have yielded under so heavy a load, and that at 
least Jesus Christ should have employed all the human 
means capable of insuring the success of such gigantic 
ambition. It is not so, gentlemen; Jesus Christ de- 
spised all human means, or rather he abstained from em- 
ploying any. 

Politics ranks among the highest of these. It is the 
art of eelzing the tendency of minds at a given’moment, 
of bringing together opinions and interests which seek 
to be satisfied, of anticipating the will of a people before 
they have a clear consciousness of it themselves; of 
assuming, by the help of circumstances, the post of 
their natural representative, and of placing them upon 
a ccurse in which we shall be borne along with them for 
half acentury. Such {sthe art of politics—an {lustrious 
art, which may be used for good or evil, and which is 
the source of prosperous and lamentable vicissitudes 
among nations. Jesus Christ was admirably placed for 
becoming the instrument of a revolution favorable to 
his religious designs. The people from whom he had 
sprung had lost, under the Roman yoke, the remains of 
their ancient nationality ; hatred of Rome was then at 
its helght among them, and, in the deserts and mountains 
of Judea, bands of liberators were dally formed under 
the command of some patriot distinguished for his bold- 
ness or some other characteristic. These movements 
were seconded by celebrated prophecies which had long 
announced a chief and a saviour to the Jewish people. 
The relation of these ideas and interests to the new king- 
dom, the coming of which Jesus Christ proclaimed, was 
evident. Nevertheless, so far from conniving at and 
employing them, he trampled them under foot, In 
order to prove him, he is asked whether it is needful to 
pay tribute to Cesar ; he calls for a plece of money, and, 
on being told whose image and superscription it bears, 
he calmly replies : ‘‘ Render then to Cesur that which is 
Ceesar’s, and to God that which is God’s.”* He goes 
still further. He announces the temporal ruin of his 
nation, speaks against the temple—the object of religious 
and patriotic veneration among the Jews—and he openly 
predicts that there shall not remain of it one stone upon 
another ; therefore this charge was numbered amongst 
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the accusations brought against him before the supreme 
magistracy. 

His doctrine, 80 favourable to the people and to the 
poor, was of a nature to obtain great popularity for him : 
this is a powerful mainspring for revolutions. In fact, 
he gained such an ascendency over the people that they 
wished to elect him King of Israel ; but he fied in order 
to avoid that honor, and broke with his own hands an 
instrument which great men would commonly have 
valued as a gift and a sign from heaven. 

Next to the art of politics comes power, one of its 
adjuncts, but which may be considered without refer- 
ence to the causes that generally communicate {t. Jesus 
Christ had nothing so much at heart as to prevent his 
disciples from trusting to power and from exercising it. 
He sends them forth, he says, like lambs ; he announces 
to them all kinds of troubles, without giving them any 
other help than patience, meekness, and humility. If, 
unmindful of his lessons, they would call down fire 
from heaven, he reproaches them with not yet knowing 
‘of what spirit they are.”'! At the moment of his arrest, 
when he might have defended himself, and an apostle 
drew the sword, Jesus Christ says to him: “‘ Put up thy 
sword again into its sheath; for they who draw the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” * Whilst the authors 
of other doctrines seek « sanction from victory—rashly 
forgetting that victory is varlable and conscience i{m- 
mutable—Jesus Christ chooses the Cross for his standard, 
and protests against all trlumph of power by the triumph 
of his crucifixton. 

He also despises science and philosophy—those nobler 
and truer means of imparting conviction. He suirounds 
himself with fishermen instead of savants, and, avold- 
ing even the appearance of a scfentific and ph{losophical 
organization of his doctrine, he teaches it by parables 
and detached sentences. He leaves to his disciples and 
to his church the future charge of blending reasoning 
with them, and of ranging the whole fn order. 

In fine, the most ordinary skill seems to be unknown to 
him ; he makes of h{s death—of the time when he should 
have recefved therefrom so terrible a check to his divin- 
ity, aud when he would no longer be present to sustain 
his followers—he makes, I say, of°his death a snare for 
the falth of his disciples, in promising them to rise from 
the dead, and in leaving the confirmation of his whole 
life to that test, which, if he were not God, could result 
only in a base fraud or a flagrant contradiction. 

I know no other human means, gentlemen, of found- 
ing anything here below than those I have just clited ; 
namely, politics, power, sclence, philosophy, skill. 
Jesus Christ abstained from employing any of these, and 
yet confidence in himeelf, absolute certainty of himself, 
never failed him fora single hour or a single moment. 
This very forbearing to employ any human means proves 
to the highest evidences his inflexible resolution, and the 
omnipotent energy of his will. Nevertheless, nothing 
can be accomplished without means, without {nestru- 
ments. What means, then, what instruments, did Jesus 
Christ employ? Ah! gentlemen, what means? Do 
you not see what means? It was himself, his inner 
force, the converse which he held with himself, the sure 
possession of his essence. Men tremble because they see 
themselves. Jesus Christ did not tremble because he 
saw himself. He knew that his very word was ‘‘ the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life ;”* he gave it to all who 
came, as the husbandman sows corn; the husbandman 
has no more need of politics, power, science, philosophy, 
or skill ; he has the corn, the earth, and the heavens ; he 
opens his hand and casts forth life. And whilst human 
politics pursue thelr course, whilet power struggles with 
power, whilst science exhausts science, the philosophy 
of to-day burles the plillosophy of yesterday, and the 
skillful are taken in their own nets—the wheat fallen 
from the hand of God into the hand of man, and from 
the hand of man into the bosom of the earth, vegetates, 
grows up, and ripens ; it is gathered in, eaten, and man- 
kind lives! So did Jesus Christ ; so does every one who 
believes that he holds the truth from God ; he first lives 
by it, then he sows it, and the world—‘‘ which is the 
field ”‘—the world lives by it in its due time. 

We have then before us, gentlemen, the character of 
Jesus Christ, as the Gospel shows it tous. With regard 
to his intelligence—continuous sublimity ; with regard 
to his heart—chaste and ineffable tenderness; with re- 
gard to his will—absolute certainty of himself. Now, 
this character 1s incompatible with the ignoble vice 
which I no longer dare even to name, so far is it already 
removed from your thoughts, Jesus Christ was sincere 
because he was a sublime intelligence ; he was sincere 
because his heart was open to men as a sanctuary of 
tenderness and chastity; he was sincere because he 
possessed absolute certainty of himself, because he had 
faith in his doctrine, because he believed in himself. 
Jesus Christ, like the Gospel—which is no other than 
himself—Jesus Christ was sincerity itself, and the in- 
vincible charm which is felt in contemplating and in 
listening to him comes from the inmost brightness of his 
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physlognomy, by which he is seen from without wholly 
as he is, 

Granted, say you, Jesus Christ was sincere. What 
then? So many others have also been sincere! Reflect 
a moment, gentlemen ; remember that Jesus Christ, being 
sincere, believed what he sald. Now, he said that he 
was God ; he declared this to his disciples, to his friends, 
to the people, to the supreme magistracy of his country ; 
he was condemned and he died for that affirmation ; 
therefore he belleved that he was God. But he could 
not believe this if he were not God, because it is impos- 
sible to be deceived in such a matter as that of consclous- 
ness of one’s own personality, without being mad. Now, 
Jesus Christ was not a madman, and he was sincere: 
then he was God. Here, by an exception which belongs 
to the very nature of the subject, the question of sincer- 
ity blends with the question of reality. And this is no 
new discovery, no vain idea of my mind. Through 
ages past, gentlemen, the Gospel, in proving to the minds 
of its attentive readers the sincerity of its hero, con- 
vinced them of his divinity without any other argument. 
Whilst the Catholic Church, the daughter and spouse of 
Jesus Christ, demonstrates the divinity of her founder 
by the divinity of her own characteristics, the Gospel, in 
another manner, proves to the children of the Church 
the divinity of-him who founded it. And this impres 
sion is common to different ages—to the three ages of 
man—so natural is it, and so based upon truth. 

At the age of twelve, in the first bloom of life, we 
heard the Gospel read, we heard of Jesus Christ ; his 
works appeared to us most simple, gentle, and loving ; 
we believed in them in thesimplicity, the gentleness, the 
love of our young souls. But that first impression too 
often fades and vanishes; reason grows strong with its 
real rights; outward prejudices penetrate within us; 
inward passions are drawn forth by thesun of our ripen 
ing years, and Jesus Christ falls gradually from the altar 
whereupon our first adorations had placed him. This 
time has its day. Years pass over our bondage, up to 
the time when reason, besome more personal and more 
powerful, makes us ashamed of our faith in lessons with- 
out authority, and when our very passions, enlightened 
by their domination, incite us by lassitude to instincts 
of governance, of duty, and of greater self-respect. 
This time is hallowed amongst all others ; it is the time 
when we enter into order by liberty itself, by that divine 
liberty of youth which Providence has prepared for us, 
and which no law can snatch from us. If the Gospel 
then fall into our hands, and we read it a second time, 
Jesus Christ often touches us again, and with a mastery 
which we no longer contest, because we yield it to him 
of ourselves at an age when nothing any longer pleads 
against him but passions judged and ignorance over- 
come. Itisthe second reading of the Gospel, gentlemen, 
that we are now accomplishing together. 

There {gs a third, less fortunate than the two former, 
because {t {s more tardy ; but it brings to Jesus Christ 
the homage of man in his maturity, and has produced 
avowals worthy of eternal remembrance. Whilst the 
elgbteenth century heaped insults upon the Son of God, 
in the very midst of that school which attacked him, there 
was & man who belleved no more than the rest, a man 
as celebrated as the rest—the most celebrated amongst 
them, with one exception—and who above them all was 
privileged with sincere impulsions. God so willed it 
that His name might not be left without a witness even 
amongst those who labored to destroy His reign. That 
man, then at the height of his glory, acquainted by his 
studies with past ages, and by his life with the age 
of which he was an ornament, had to speak of Jesus 
Christ in a profession of faith in which he desired to 
sum up all the doubts and convictions which his medi 
tations on religious matters had left in his mind. After 
having treated of God in a worthy, although {n a con- 
fused manner, he came to the Gospel and Jesus Christ. 
There, that soul, floating between error and truth, 
suddenly lost {ts hesitation, and, with a hand firm asa 
martyr’s, forgetting his age and his works, the phi- 
losopher wrote the page of a theologlan—a page which 
was to become the counterpoise of the blasphemy, 
Ecrasez Vinfame! It concluded by these words, which 
will resound throughout Christendom until the last 
coming of Christ : “ If the life and death of Socrates be 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus Christ are 
those of a God.” 

It might well have been thought that the force of that 
confession would never have been surpassed, whetherin 
regard to the genius of the man who wrote it, the 
authority of his unbelief, the glory of his name, and the 
clrcumstances connected with the age which received 
it; but it would have been an error. Another man, 
another expression, another glory, another phase of un- 
belief, another age, another avowal met, were greater 
altogether, if not in each separate part, than those you 
| have just heard. Our age commenced by a man who 
outstripped all- his contemporaries, and whom we, who 
have followed, have not equaled. A conqueror, a 
soldier, a founder of empire, his name and his ideas are 
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still everywhere present. After having unconsciously 
accomplished the werk of Gcd, he disappeared, that 
work being done, and waned like a setting sun in the 
deep waters of the ocean. There, upon a barren rock, 
he loved to recall the events of his own life; and, from 
himself, golog back to others who had lived before him, 
and to whom he had a right to compare himself, he 
could not fail to perceive a form greater than his own 
upon that illustrious stage whereon he took his p'ace. 
He often contemplated it ; misfortune opens the soul to 
{lluminations which in prosperity are unseen. That 
form constantly rose before him—he was compelled to 
judge it. One evening in the course of that long exile 
which expiated past faults and lighted up the road to 
the future, the fallen conqueror asked one of the few 
companions of his captivity if he could tell him what 
Jesus Christ really was. The soldier begged to be ex- 
cused ; he had been tov busy during his sojourn in the 
world to think about that question. ‘‘ What!’ sorrow- 
fully replied the inquirer, ‘‘ you have been baptized in 
the Catholic Church, and you cannot te!l me, even here 
upon this rock which consumes us, what Jesus Christ 
was! Well, then, I will teil you,” and, opening the 
Gospel, not with his hands, but from a heart filled by 
it, he compared Jesus Christ with himself and all the 
great characters of history ; he developed the different 
characteristics which distinguished Jesus Christ from 
all mankind ; and, after uttering a torrent of eloquence 
which no father of the Church would have disclaimed, 
he ended with these words : ‘‘ In fine, 1 know men, and 
I say that Jesus Christ was not a man |” 

These words, gentlemen, sum up all I would say to 
you on the inner life of Jesus Christ, and express the 
conclusion which, sooner or later, every man arrives at 
who reads the Gospel with just attention. You who 
are yet young have life before you ; you will see learned 
men, sages, princes, and their ministers; you will 
witness elevations and ruins ; sons of time, time will 
initiate you into the hidden things of man; and when 
you have learned them, when you know the measure of 
what is human, some day, perhaps, returning from 
those helghts for which you hoped, you will say also, 
‘‘T know men, and I say that Jesus Christ was not a 
man !” 

The day, too, will come, when, upon the tomb of her 
great captain, France will grave these words, and they 
will shine there with more immortal luster than the sun 
of the Pyramids and Austerliiz ! 


PAUL’S IDEA OF ENOUGH. 


“Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content.”—1 

Tim. vi, 18. 
HE Apostle, living in his own hired house, and 
psying his rent from the proceeds of tent-making, 
was as independent a gentleman as walked the streets of 
Rome. He differed from most people in that he was 
wise enough to see that, in order to get on top, {t was: 
folly to begin by getting under the mass of worldliness 
and then try to burrow up. He balanced his mind with 
a sublime philosophy, and sat down above the world, 
with as little care for the shape secular things assumed 
as a king has for the mere carving of his throne. 

Fichte, the German philosopher, wrote: ‘Since I 
could not alter what was without me, I resolved to try 
to alter what was within me.” 

Descarte laid down as one of the practical rules of 
life: ‘‘I must not seek to gratify my desires so much ag: 
I seek to restrain them.” 

Sir Thomas More wrote in his journal: ‘‘I make it 
my business to wish as little as 1 can, except that I were 
wiser and better.” 

Plato taught his disciples: “‘ We should not demand 
that things should be as we wish, but we should wish 
that things should be as they are.” 

Horace sald of the money-scrambling Romans: 
‘* What they have, that they are.” The Curlstian idea 
is just the reverse ; a man really possesses, enjoys the 
world, in accordance with what fe 7s in himself, Faith 
makes the whole world ‘‘our Father’s house ;” takes 
away every solicitude for the future, for we are ‘‘ heirs 
of God.” A good coneclence before God brightens every- 
thing with the reflection from our hearts of ‘‘ the light 
of His countenance.”—[ Extract. 














One of the most solemn thoughts that the mind of 
map or angel ever entertained is the thought of our 
individual responsibility to God. I am a distinct, con- 
scious personality, yet indissolubly related to God—as 
distinct from all other intelligences as if I were the only 
creature in the world, yet linked in nature and life 
and duty and destiny with myriads of others, as free 
to think and act as if there were no Power above me ; a 
responsible moral agent, directly accountable to the 
Judge of all for every thought and act of life, both in 
its relations to myself and to society at large. Tre- 
mendous thought ! 


Love is no longer divine to us when we begin to sus- 





pect that {t is not eternal, 
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THE INDIAN MEETING. 


PTAHE annual meeting of the Women’s National In- 

1 dian Association, which occurred Thursday, the 
18th inst., at the Broadway Tabernacle, drew together 
seventy-five or eighty delegates from the various State 
auxiliaries in New England, the Atlantic and Western 
States, fora two days’ conference, and for reports of 
the Society. Among the delegates were women of the 
highest intellectual culture and social distinction. All 
the leading denominations were represented. 

The work of the Society, now in its ninth year, has for 
its object the creating of right public sentiment on the 
Indian question by means of the press, literature, memo- 
rials to the Government, and public meetings. During the 
last year the Society has voiced itself in eight hundred 
different periodicals. It has held over four hundred 
meetings, and has published fourteen different pamphlets 
and other publications, circulating in all many 
thousands. It has sent sixty-five memorials to Con- 
gress, which have been duly presented and have ap- 
peared in the “ Congressional Record.” These petitions, 
backed by many private letters to Representatives, have 
prayed the House in Washington for the passage of the 
Sioux bill, the Dawes Severalty bill, the bill for the re- 
Mef of the Mission Indians of California, and for other 
measures giving to Indians lands in severalty, the pro- 
tection of law, and citizenship. Within the last three 
"years the Society has also adopted missionary work 
among the sixty Iodian tribes otherwisé wholly unpro- 
vided with Christian instruction, transferring them as 
soon as possible to regular denominational societies. It 
bas also adopted a department of Indian home-building, 
lending to young civilized, Christianized Indians sums of 
money sufficient for building modest homes on lands 
under United States iaw. The organization has now 
-eighty-three branches scattered over twenty-eight States. 
It is doing a grand work on Indian behalf. It has, 
~what it richly deserves, the strong indorsement of Gov- 
‘axnment, of the various ecclesiastical bodies, and a grow- 
‘ing sympathy among the people. * 


A MODERN DORCAS. 


H ERE are few women connected with any church 
a or, 7auization whore death will excite deeper or 
more wic'espread interest among the members of their 
own or oth er churches than that just ehronicled in the 
Brooklyn a \d New York papers of Mrs. Francisca E. H. 
Haines, wide 'w of the late Richard T. Haines, President 
of the Board o f Trustees of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and dau,*hter of 8. V. 8. Wilder, well known half 
@ century ago im both the commercial and religious 
world, President of ‘he American Tract Society. 

Mrs. Haines was born in Paris about the year 1820, 
early coming to this country with her parents, and 
residing in this city and Elizabeth, N. J. At an early 
age she united with the Hillside Congregational Church 
at her father’s country seat in Bolton, Mass., then under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. John W. Chickering, who 
has survived to attend her funeral obsequies with her 
late pastor, the Rev. Charles C. Hall, of Brooklyn, and 
who remarked that in all this period he had never known 








‘of a word, act, or omission to be regretied fn all her 


long and useful life. At the age of twenty-two she 
‘became the second wife of her excelient husband, long 
-well known as one of the leading Christian merchants in 
tthis city. Together they raised, in the principles and 
practice of ap earnest Christianity, a numerous house- 
hold, most of whom survived their parents. With all 
these cares, and much il! health, she was ever active in 
church work and other philanthropic effort. The beau- 
tiful family mansion in Elizabeth, N. J., was the radi- 
ating center of influence and work in behalf of suffering 
soldiers, juvenile education, temperance, and every good 
cause, especially in the Presbyterian Caourch, both local 
and national. In later years Mrs. Haines was the chief 
executive officer of the Presbyterlan Woman’s Board of 
Missions, having after the age of threescore addressed 
‘hundredsjof ladies’ meetings from Newburyport toward 
tthe western limits of the Presbyterian Church. She‘even, 
fin 1884, visited Alaska, in;company with the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson and her son, the Rev. Francis Haines, of Can- 
ajobarie, N. Y., on a tour of missionary exploration in 
that wonderful, and until lately wonderfully neglected, 
portion of our national domain. She was a contributor 
to many religious papers, and associate editor of the 
*« Presbyterian Home Missionary.” She wrote two of 
the widely circulated volumes of the American Tract 
Society—the biography of the missionary Jonas King, 
and ‘‘ Records of 8. V. 8. Wilder,” one of the most 
remarkable tributes of filial affection and womanly taste 
and judgment tothe memory ofafather. Her executive 
ability, her literary talents, her wise counsels, her devo- 
tion to her work, her pleasing and helpful words, and 
jer Christian character won for her many warm friends. 
Unobtrusive as the moonlight or the dew that prepares 
the jewels of the morning grass, it might have been 
gaid of her, as of old, ‘“‘Her gentleness has made her 








MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


HE following striking instance of the actual mis- 

slonary effectiveness of the Medical Mission work 
was related in a recent address by Dr. J. L. Maxwell, 
late of Formosa: ‘‘In South Formosa I could point to 
four different congregations which lie far removed 
from each other, and at considerable distances from 
the mission headquarters, each of which sprang from 
men who had received their first religious impressions 
in the mission hospital ; and I close with a reference to 
one case which still more strikingly illustrates my pos!- 
tion. Eleven years ago I was visiting with my wife at 
a country station, some twenty-seven miles distant from 
our headquarters. At the close of a day spent in visit- 
ing in the neighborhood, I returned to the station. A 
party of men were wanting me—five, if I remember 
aright—bigger and stronger-boned than I had been in 
the habit of meeting, up to that time, in Formosa. These 
men had traveled seven days to reach me. News of 
the mission hospital at Taiwanfoo, the capital, had pen- 
etrated as far over the mountains as the valley in which 
they lived, and they had come in search of the help it 
could afford as faras Taiwanfoo. Not finding me there, 
they followed me to the country station where I was 
then living. One especially wanted surgical help for a 
tumor from which he was suffering, and very shortly 
we returned to Taiwanfoo together. The chief patient 
remained with me two months. He was relieved of his 
malady, and ere he left he was very warmly interested 
in the Gospel message. Six months after his return 
home we had an urgent invitation to come to that quar- 
ter. It was 150 miles distant by the road then used, 
and I could not be spared, but in due time the place 
was reached, and it was found that the faithful testimony 
of this man to his family and neighbors had been blessed, 
that nota few were interested in the truth. Spring- 
ing from the visit of that man to the mission hospital, 
there now exist four congregations of Christians, with 
a membership of 350 souls, with double that number 
of adherents, and with flourishing schools. When, in the 
ordinary progress of mission work, we should have 
succeeded in crossing the mountains inhabited by cruel 
savages, and reaching the region, I should not dare to 
guess. It was settled for us, in God’s providence, in 
the way I have described, and the whole story shows 
how powerfully Medical Mission work can operate in 
rapidly spreading to great distances a knowledge of the 
truth.” 


AN APPEAL FOR THE SWEDISH 
CHURCH. 


N this city, writes a correspondent, there are at 
present from ten to twelve thousand Swedes, and 
still they come. A better class of emigrants we never 
welcome to our shores. They are Protestants, mostly 
belonging to the Lutheran Church, and we do well to 
encourage their coming. These people do not under- 
stand English for several years after their arrival. They 
come to us mostly free from the vices of many of the 
Continental nations, but they need the restraining in- 
fluences of religion to keep them from falling into the 
temptations incident to a large city, and they therefore 
require religious services in their own language. 

It is an encouraging fact that there is a church already 
well established for them, with an excellent and efficient 
pastor, in Twenty-second 8 reet, between Lexington and 
Third Avenues. This church has ebout 700 members, 
and is self-supporting ; but as most of these people are 
comparatively poor, this is about all that they can do. 

What they now need isa new building in which to 
worship—larger and safer than their present one ; this 
one is far too small even for their present needs, besides 
having been condemned as unsafe. They own the lot 
on which it stands, and they require about $40,000 to 
erect a new building. They have struggled hard to 
raise that amount, but as yet have nut realized quite the 
half of it, and as some subscriptions are only on con- 
dition of the entire sum being raised before February, 
they are fearful of losing these. 

May they not receive substantial aid in the!r present 
great need from some Christian and philanthropic 
friends ? 

Dr. Howard Crosby, who is acquainted with the facts 
in the case, gives the work his full indorsement, and 
will gladly receive and forward any subscriptions for 
the new church. They may also be sent to the Swedish 
miaister, the Rev. C. T. Sandstrém, No. 361 Third 
Avenue. 


HELP THE HOME MISSIONARIES ! 


N a circular just issued the Executive Committee of 

¢ Dene Vitti rssy Scclety says: : 

** Permit us to call your attention to the serfous con- 
dition of the treasury of the American Home Missionary 
Society. After long and prayerful deliberation the 
Executive Committee has had to borrow $50,000. 

















great.” J. W. C, 


This step was taken, not without reluctance, but under 
on imperative sense of justice to the 450 men at the 





front, whose salaries, though in many cases months past 
due, were still unpaid. It is the first time in the history 
of the Society that its Committee has had to borrow. 
The pressure has been caused by the eagerness felt by 
all to push on the work with vigor, coupled with the 
fact that, as compared with the corresponding months 
of last year, there has been a falling off in legactes to 
the Society to the extent of #68000. But, however 
explained, the Society is now $50,000 in debt, and im- 
mediate steps must be taken to ratse that amount, in 
addition to the usual annual contributions, 

‘“‘The American Home Missionary Suciety needs no 
letter of commendation from us. You know its history 
and work, and every one who has visited our great 
West must have been impressed with the largeness of 
the opportunity which God has given us, in this gener- 
ation, to bring the Gospel to bear upon the people, and 
with the greatness of the peril to the country if we fail 
to rise to that opportunity. It would be nothing short 
of a national disaster, at such a crisis, to cripple or cur- 
tail our work.” 


A RESPECTFUL HEARING. 


CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the 
following extract from Professor Phelps’s essay on 
the ‘‘ Hypothesis of a Second Probation” in a volume 
of his essays. It will be observed that Dr. Phelps, who 
entirely repudiates this hypothesis, claims for it all that 
The Christian Union has ever claimed—a respectful hear- 
ing and a free discussion within the Church of Christ : 
‘*The theory of a continued probation after death is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. Those who are learned 
in the history of the doctrine affirm that this theory has 
never recelved the exhaustive discussion which has been 
given to the other fundamental doctrines in the evolution 
of the faith of the church. If so, it should receive dis- 
cussion now. Those who advocate it are entitled to our 
gratitude rather than our suspicion, so far as they have 
new truth, or new interpretations of old truth, to add to 
cur beliefs. Especially would we welcome any light 
which may dawn upon the fearful problem of endless 
retribution, Fearful itis tothe wisest of us. Unwaver- 
ing as our faith is, we confess that it is an expectant 
faith, in which we wait for more light. We do not 
understand the mystery. We are dumb before its 
appalling darkness. We give the hand of welcome to 
any one who can help us to the light we crave. If the 
prospect of another probation, under conditions more 
favorable than those in this world, is the way out of the 
admitted difficulties, be it so, if it can be proved asa 
revealed, indubitable fact. It is but fair to suspend the 
ancient faith so far as may be needful to give this new 
hypothesis a candid hearing. No authority of the 
ancient creeds should close the door upon progressive 
inquiry.” 


FROM A COLORED MINISTER. 


HIS letter comes to you from what is called one of the 
‘dark places of the South.’”? Would you through the 
columns of your paper let the ‘‘ Macedonian cry ”’ be heard 
in behalf of our people here? Whisky and vice hold high 
carnival, and many are its victims; and there is but little 
to oppose the destructive course of those powerful agents of 
Satan. We need ahouse of worship in thetown. We need 
books, papers, etc. Is there not seme among your many 
readers that will respond ? 

I have through much opposition secured a lot in the 
town to build a church and purchase a sufficient quantity 
cf brick to lay a foundation. And now I look “‘ toward the 
hills ;’’ will there help come ? 

Send us, friends, second-hand books, papers, or anything 
to help us elevate this people. Our Sunday school is 
greatly in need of books. 

The public school lasts only two months of the year. I 
wish to open a school, but many of the parents are too poor 
to purchase books ; and perhaps, out of a family of five or 
six, one or two are sent to school. 

I send this forth, breathing a prayer that my first appeal 
for help will not fall upon unheeding ears. 


(Rev.) R. R. Downs. 














Dawson, Ga. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for thess columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A series of revival services is to be held in Conway, 
Mass., by Evangelist R. 8, Underwood, who has been cen- 
ducting similar services with success in a number of New 
England towns. 

—The Connecticut Sunday-School Association is to hold 
eight conventions in 1887, as determined on at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee and officers held in Hartford last 
week. 

—The Congregational church at Whitman, Mass., was re- 
dedicated on November 14, the building having been 
entirely remodeled. The society dates from 1807. The Rev. 
Samuel Bell, pastor, preached an appropriate sermon. 

—At the meeting last week of the Springfield (Mass.) 
branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions Mrs. Susan 
Schneider, for eighteen years missionary to Turkey, gave an 
interesting sketch of the transformation of a Turkish com- 
munity by the work of Christian missionaries, and reported 
the remarkable work of a Sunday-echool in Stamboul, near 
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Constantinople, which is attended by{children of Persian, 
Russian, Turkish, Bulgarian, Armenian, Jewish, and Afri- 
can parentage. The good work of the coffee-houses in Con- 
stantinople was also described. 

—The triennial meeting of the Connecticut branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Board of Missions at New Haven was 
very successful. The number of bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in attendance was noticeable. No less than thirteen 
were present, About one thonsand delegates took part in 
the convention. 

—The wife of the Rev. S. F. Pearson, of Portland, Me., 
will occupy her husband’s pulpit several months, during 
his absence in England. 

—The Universalistchurch of Manchester, N. H., was re- 
dedicated on November 21. 

—The Free Baptist Society of Northwood, N. H., of which 
the Rev. C. L. Pinkham is pastor, rededicated its house of 
worship lately, with appropriate services. 

—The autumnal conference of Rhode Island Congrera- 
tional churches was held at Bristol, November 10. The 
subjects discussed were ‘‘ Power from on High,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Relation and Duty of the Church to the Temperance Cause.”’ 
A resolution was unanimously passed securing the appoint- 
ment of a comm!ttee to consider the feasibility of the con- 
ference employing a State evangelist. The Rev. F. F. 
Emerson, of Newport, preached the conference sermon. 

—Marked interest in the Christian Endeavor Society has 
been recently manifested by the Congregational churches of 
Providence. Four of them have this fall organized this 
society among their young people. All but two of the nine 
Congregational churches of the city now have the Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

—A missionary convention under the charge of the Rev. 
C. C. McCabe, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was held in the Methodist church of 
Dover, N. H., on the 14th and 15th instant. The attendance 
was large, and the interest deep and helpful to the cause 
generally. It is proposed to hold one such convention in 
every presiding elder’s district, to stir the churches to 
hearty response to the new call, ‘‘ A million for missions 
from collections only.” 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Rev. William Chester, a student of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city, has been engaged to assist the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander in the Phillips Memorial Church. Mr. 
Chester’s father and grandfather are both well-known 
clergymen of the Presbyterian Church. 

—The fourteenth anniversary of the foundation of Jerry 
McAuley’s Water Street Mission in New York City was 
celebrated last Sunday. There were meetings in the after- 
noon and evening at which General Clinton B. Fisk presided, 
Addresses were made by R. Fulton Cutting, the Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst, the Rev. Henry T. Satterlee, J. T. Shorey, 
former superintendent of the mission, and Trustee James 
Talcott. Superintendent Hadley spoke of the present work 
of the mission. 

—A meeting in behalf of the Indians was held at the 
Broadway Tabernacle last Sunday afternoon, at which an 
address was delivered in the Dakota tongne by the Rev. 
Artemus Ehnamani, the native pastor of the Congregational 
church at Santee. He is a full-blooded Sioux Indian, the 
first thirty years of his life being spent in the chase or on 
the war-path. He was one of the Indians condemned to 
death as a participant in the Minnesota outbreak, but after- 
wards pardoned, and for nineteen years has been a mis- 
sionary of the Gospel of Christ. Several Indian students 
from the Santee school were also present, and sang hymns 
in the Dakotalanguage. The same Indians were present at 
the morning service in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
were introduced by Mr. Beecher. The addresses of these 
Indians were particularly interesting as representing work 
done at a school on a reservation west of the Migsouri- 
River. 

—The reception to his parishioners and friends held by 
the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, last Thursday night, at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, was attended by nearly 
1,500 peopie, who were earnest and hearty in their congratu- 
lations to their pastor and friend on his attainment of forty 
years of uninterrupted service in one church. No speeches 
were made, Dr. Storrs replying to the congratulations 
offered him in a very few weil-chosen words. A letter was 
received from the Harvard Church, of which Dr. Storrs was 
pastor many years ago, joining in the general felicitations 
to which the occasion gave rise. 

—The ninth annual convention of the Kings County 
Sunday-schools was held in the Summerfield Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn last Thursday. The report 
of the secretary showed that there are in that county 144 
Sunday-schools, 6,397 teachers, and 54,184 scholars. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. J. 8. Breckenridge, the Rev. 
H. A. Powell, the Rev. Dr. Moment, the Rev. C. P. Rhoades, 
and others, and the subjects of Sunday-school work and 
method were discussed with animation, many useful, prac- 
tical, and original ideas being advanced. 

—The last week was very generally observed as a week of 
prayer for young men, in response to the request of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of this city. Special 
services were held at the Association Hal], at the Park 
Avenue Church, and elsewhere. 

—The annual meeting of the New York State Conference 
of Unitarian churches was held in the new Unity Church 
of Brooklyn last week. The building had been consecrated 
on Wednesday evening, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale and 
the Rev. J. W. Chadwick making the principal addresses. 
On Thursday the Rev. J. H. Rhoades presided over the 
sessions of the conference, and made an address on the 
signs of progress in the denomination. ‘The Church in 
Modern Cities” and ‘‘ Fulfillment as a Method in our Mis- 
slonary Work” were the topica of essays read respectively 
by the Rey. ©. G. Ames and the Rov. A.) EB. Goodenough. 
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An address by the Rev. 8. R. Calthrop on ‘‘ God”’ gave 
rise to a brilliant and animated discussion in which the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, and others took 
part. 

—A convention of Young People’s Associations of all the 
Protestant evangelical churches of New York City will be 
held on Thursday, December 9, 1886. The Young People’s 
Associations of all Protestant evangelical churches in New 
York City, and each Protestant evangelical church in said 
city without any Young People’s Associations, are invited to 
send six young people as delegates to the convention, and, 
if practicable, such delegation to consist of three ladies and 
three gentlemen. Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. G. B. Boyd, chairman of the committee having 
the matter in charge. 

—In a sermon preached on November 14, by Bishop Dnd- 
ley, of Kentucky, in 8t. George Episcopal Church, New 
York, he said there was great need for the Episcopal Church 
to begin work among the colored people. They were sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into degradation, and a helping hand 
was needed at once. The Episcopal Church, he said, 
should not hold itself aloof from the poorand lowly, nor 
divide the colored from the white people. If itdid it would 
have no right to the name of Catholic Church. Schools 
should be established to teach the children hcw to lead a 
proper life. 

—A Brooklyn paper says that the Rev. J. H. Baden, of 
8t. Luke’s Lutheran Church, expects to soon introduce in 
that city the Lutheran Order of Deaconesses. This is an 
old German order of the charitable kind. They visit the 
sick, feed the hungry, and care for the children of the 
poor. 

—The First Presbyterian Society of Brooklyn, E,D., whose 
pastor, the Rev. W. Stevenson, lately resigned, have 
finally decided to disband the church organization, and have 
authorized the trustees to dispose of the church property. 
There is some talk of the Presbytery taking the property, 
paying off the mortgage, and making a mission house of the 
church edifice. 

—At the State Sunday-School Convention of New Jersey, 
which held its triennial session in Morristown last week, 
addresses were made by the Rev. Thomas E. Vassar, the 
Rev. Dr. James A. Worden, and others. Mr. Clerihew was 
elected President of the Association. The statistics showed 
over 233,000 svholars enrolled, and during the past year 
8,325 conversions. 

—In its thirty-third annual appeal for financial assistance 
the New York Five Points House of Industry reports that it 
has provided the past year 445,318 meals, at an average cost 
of two and three-eighths cents per meal ; the average attend- 
ance in the school has been 301, and a scheme of industrial 
training is in progress. 

—The corner-stone of the Second} Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, N.J., was laid with appropriate ceremonies on 
November 18. 

—Christ Church at Tarrytown, N. Y., celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on Thursday, and consecrated the new chancel 
at the same time. Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, presided, 
and delivered an address. The rector, Dr. Spencer, gave a 
historical sketch of the church, showing the intimate rela- 
tions that existed between it and such men as Washington 
Irving and Dr. Creighton, whose parish church it was for a 
quarter of a century. 

—The Rey. Joseph H. Dulles, of Philadelphia, a son of the 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Education, has been 
appointed Librarian of Princeton College. 

—The South Broad Street Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
was formally opened last week. The new church is one of 
the handsomest in the city, having cost $85,000. The Rev. 
Robert 8. MacArthur, DD, of New York, and the Rev. 
George Dana Boardman preached serinons in the series of 
meetings held during the week. 

—S8t. Stephen’s Reformed Church of Perkasie, Pa., of 
which the Rev. J. G, Dengler is pastor, dedicated its new 
church on November 18. A historical sermon was delivered 
by the Rov. J. H. Dubbs, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster. 

—A new church belonging to the body known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ 1s being organized in Philadelphia by the 
Rey. John MeGan. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Dr. Julian M. Sturtevant and his wife, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, with their three children, celebrated their silver wed- 
ding by a reception to the church and congregation and 
other friends on November 26. 

—The Rev. Alfred A. Curtis was consecrated bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of Wilmington, in Baltimore, Md., on No- 
vember 14, with imposing ceremonies. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association is considered a 
good business investment in many Western towns. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway contributes $1,000 
a year to the association at Topeka, besides contributing 
liberally to the association in Kansas City. In San Francisco 
Wells, Fargo & Co, make their employees members of 
the association at an annual expense of $250. 

—The Hon. Jefferson Davis recently gave the site of his 
birthplace, near Fairview, Ky., to a Baptist congregation 
and a handsome brick church edifice has been erected 
thereon. 

—A new Congregational church has been erected at 
Hart, Mich. 

—A California correspondent writes as follows: “Our 
great Pacific Railroad Company having completed its line to 
New Orleans and its connections with Eastern cities, and 
nearly also its road to Oregon, has now begun to establish 
branches through all! the settled portions of the State. It 
proposes to reach out to every productive section, whether 
of truits, cereals, or minerals. As a consequence new towns 
are springing up in every direction, and the Congregation-« 
alists gre awdke tothe importance of acoupying them rath | 


churches. Several new organizations have recently been 
effected, and many more are in prospect. The State Home 
Missionary Society has decided to put in the field at once 
two State evangelists, able men, in accordance with the 
practice in some other States, and with the earnest rec- 
ommendation of the late National Council. Christian 
Endeavor Societies are being rapidly formed in the Congre- 
gational charches, and a paper is to be issued for their 
benefit on this coast by the society in Dr. Barrows’s (First) 
church in San Francisco. It will commence December 1. 
General O. 0. Howard and family joined the First Church 
last Sabbath.”’ 

—The Rev. Sam Small has just completed his first year of 
evangelical work with the Rev. Sam Jones. Speaking toa 
reporter at Buffalo the other day, he said: ‘‘We have 
preached and addressed audiences in that period about 
1,000 times, the congregations aggregating 3 000,000 people. 
We have traveled altogether 20,000 miles. Ourschedule for 
the future takes us to Omaha first, then to Boston in Jan- 
uary, San Francisco in February and March, thence to 
Minneapolis, Rome, Ga., Red Rock, Loveland, Urbana, 
Round Lake, Grimsby Park, Ont., and other points. We 
have enough applications to occupy our time for five years, 
but have only made positive engagements a year ahead.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 








—F. H. Boynton, of Rega, N. H., 
Newbury, Mass. ; 

—Calvin Keyser, of Buffalo, N. Y., accepts a call from South 
Egremont, Mass. 

—E. 8. Ralston, of Newport, Ky., as resigned on account of 
ill health. 

—George R. Merrill, of Painesville, O., accepts a call to the 
First Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—t.. F. Berry, of Plantsville, Conn., has resigned. 

—Lucius L. Tilden died in Nashua, N. H., recently, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

—N. A. Prince, of West Suffield, Conn, has resigned. 

—James. L. Hill, of the North Church of Lynn, Mass., ha 
resigned, and will go to Medford. 

—A H. Hall, of the Center Church, Meriden, Ccnn., declines 
his call to Great Barrington, Mass. 

—S. B. Demarest, of Baldwia, Mich., has resigned. 

—George S. Burroughs, of the First Church, New Brttain, Conn. 
has been elected Samuel Green Professor of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion at Amherst College, to succeed Dr. Field. 

—H. M. Kellogg was lately installed pastor of the church at 
Lebanon, Conn. 

—~David KE. Jones, of Roxbury, Conn., has accepted a call to 
Broad Brook. 

—A.S. Badger. of Lansing, Mich., accepts a call to the Pres- 
byterian Church at Stuart, Ill. 

—J. H. Malcolm, of Hamilton, Ill, has resigned. 

—(C. M. Sheldon, late of Andover Seminary, accepts a call to 
Waterbury, Conn. 


accepts a cali from West 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—F.S. Brush, of the First Church of Bloomington, Ill, bas 
resigned on account of ill heaith. 

—Francis Heyl, of Eddington, Pa., has received a call from the 
recently organized church. 

—Dr. R. F. Sample, of the Westminster Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has under consideration a call from the West Twenty. 
third Street Church, New York City. 

—John Crosser has been installed as pastor of the First Church, 
Portland, Me. 

—Frank Carson has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Matteawan, N. Y. 

—W. S. Pryse, lately of Crawfordsville, Ind., has been called 
to the church at Cleves, Ohio. 

—Eben H. Muse, of Metropolis, Il!., has received a call to 
Quincy, Mass. 

—W. H. Hyatt, of Whiteland, Ind., has accepted a call to Iola, 
Ind. 

—J. Strausse, of Wilmington, Ohlo, has resigned, and accepts a 
call to Appleton, Wis. 

BAPTIST. 

—D. C, Hughes, of Summit Avenue Church in Jersey City,N. J., 
has resigned, and will probably accept a call to Trinity Churoh 
in New York City. 

—T. B. Johnson, of Newton, Mass., accepts a call to Salem 
Depot Village, N. H. 

—§. H. Haskell, of North Egremont, Mass., has resigned. 

—F. 0. Lonn was lately installed pastor of the Swedish 
Church, New Britain, Conn. 

—C. M. Smith, of the church in Union Square, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—A. M. Whitmarsh, of Cape May, N. J., has resigned, 

-—A. 8. Brown, of Hartford, Conn., has been called to the 
Carew Street Chapel, Springfield, Mass. 

—F. J. Parry, of Burlington, Vt., has received a call to the 
First Church of Brattleboro’. 

—R. L. Halsey, lately of the First Church of Freeport, M1., 
has received a call to the First Church of Milwaukee, Wis, 

—Galusha Anderson, of the First Church of Salem, Mass., 
has been elected President of the Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Ida C. Hultin was installed as pastor of the Unity Unitarian 
Church at Des Moines, Iowa,on November 10. The Rev. J. L. 
Jones, of Chicago, preached the sermon. 

—L. H. Fisher has been ordained and installed pastor of the 
old Universalist church at Portsmouth, N. H. 

—W. H. DeHart, of the Reformed church at Jamaica, L. 1., hag 
resigned, 

—E. CO. Abbott, lately of the Unitarian church in Westboro’, 
Maas., bas accepted a call to Lawrence, 

—William Reynolds has accepted a call te the Christian 
church at Medway, N. Y. - 

—William H. Meade, D.D., of the Church of the Saviour 
(P. EB.) of West Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. 

—A. .P. Stockwell, of the Reformed church in Gravesend, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—S. W. Young, accepts 2 call to St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

—Ellison Capers, of Christ Church, Greenville, S. C. (P. E) 
has declined an election to the bishopric of Easton, Me. 

-J. C. Van Derventer was installed as pastor of the First 





Reformed Church of Nyack, N. Y., ap November 17. 
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Books AND @Qutuors. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT.' 


The age is one of original research. This is a natural 
and necessary result of the Baconian philosophy, and it 
characterizes all departments of knowledge. In all but 
two it is welcomed ; in two it is still strenuously resisted. 
If the astronomer discovers a new planet he is honored ; 
if the inventor finds a new law of electricity, ora new 
application of a law long recognized, he receives both 
applause and emolument ; if the historical student un- 
earths an unknown document which gives to some his- 
torical character a new interpretation, or to some histor- 
ical epoch a new significance, his patient assidulty is 
rewarded with public fame and scholastic honor, though 
it may reverse opinions previously held. But if his 
department be theology, if he goes back of all creeds 
and systems to the Bible, if he investigates it, in its 
parallel revelation, life, afresh, if he brings to view some 
new truth, or some new application or new interpreta- 
tlon of an old truth, the product of his research fs 
dubbed ‘‘ new theology,” he is llable to be condemned 
as an errorist by a resclution passed out of hand after an 
hour or two of what can hardly be dignified with the 
title of debate, and he may regard himself fortunate if 
he is not, in addition, turned out of church for his 
audacity, and left to continue his original researches 
outside the church of Chilst. I! his department be any 
branch of social ethics, be is liable to be subjected to a 
similar treatment. So long as he accepts the traditions 
of the schools, and contents himself with reiterating them, 
and more or less superciliously condemning all men who 
venture to doubt or disregard them, he will lead at least 
a quiet life, though it may not be a very influential or 
serviceable one. But let him venture to make original 
research, to study life’s problems for himself, to 
investigate the actual facts of life and show their work- 
ings, to either elucidate the laws of life from life or 
apply the laws of life to life, and he at once comes into 
collision with traditionalism in phflosophy and vested 
interests in society, and must battle for the right to 
think. He is straightway condemned in certain quarters 
as an agitator, and journals are not wanting, even in 
America, to meet his investigations, not by argument, 
nor by showing his statements of facts to be fictions or 
only partially true, but by a blunt, not to ray brutal, de- 
mand that he be turned out of his chair. Yet there are 
no sclences in which original research is more needed, 
and none in which it ought to be more heartily wel- 
comed, than these two cognate eclences of theology and 
social ethics. 

Professor Ely represents the epirit of original research 
in the sclence of political economy. He appropriately 
belongs to the Johns Hopkins University—a university 
which is, above all other institutions in America, one of 
original research. Ie is not, perhaps, a more acute and 
discriminating thinker than Professor Sumner or Pro- 
fessor Newcomb; but he has done what neither of 
them bas done to anything like the same degree, made 
personal and original investigation of that aspect of 
political economy which is of the most immediate 
practical importance to American life—the Labor 
Movement. He has made a careful collection of the 
labor papers—conservative and constructive, anarchic 
and revolutionary. He has studied the character, his- 
tory, and conditions of the various labor organizations. 
He has personally visited them, attended the!r meetings, 
conferred with their leaders, He has entered sympa- 
thetically into the heart of this movement, knows what 
the workingmen want, by personal study of their 
organs and personal conference with their representa 
tives. In this volume he gives some of the results of 
these investigations. He tells his readerr, not what the 
relations between capital and labor ought to be, but what 
they actually are. He discusses, not imaginary labor 
unions, but actual and existing ones. He describes 
Boclalism, not as it is depicted in the writings of Lasalle 
and Karl Marx, but as it is to be found in the platform 
of the American Socialistic-Labor party. He describes 
the Anarchists as they describe themselves in their own 
organs. He is in the truest and best sense of the word a 
revealer—thut is, an unveller. If one wishes to get gen- 
eral principles of an abstract sort, applicable or sup- 
posed to be applicable to the labor problem, he may find 
them elzewhere, perhaps as well, possibly better; but if 
he wants to know what the labor movement in America 
really is, there is no book which compares with this for 
fullness and accuracy of original information. It is the 
product of one whose nature fits him for original work, 
who brings to it a patient purpose, & hospitable mind, a 
broad sympathy, and that insight which is the product 
of a genuine and catholic humanity. We do not won- 
der that such a writer provokes hostility; because the 
facts which he brings to light make havoc with some old 





1 The Labor Movement ia America, By Richard T. Ely, Pb.D., 
Associate in Political Economy, Jobus Hopkins University. 
Sew York : T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





theorles which have been evolved, like the German’s 
camel, out of the scholar’s consclousness, and which 
constitute the stock-in-trade of all charlatans and some 
scholars, and, being taken from them, leave them de 
spoiled indeed. For example, the average editor, even 
of a tolerably intelligent journal, falls back constantly 
for his solution of the labor problem on the proposition 
that labor is a commodity, and its price is necessarily 
regulated by the Jaws of supply and demand. This is 
one of those half-truths which is rather worse than a 
whole lie. Professor Ely shows very clearly that labor 
fs in many respects unlike any other commodity ; that 
the personality which attaches to and enters into it 
modifies its nature and changes radically the laws which 
regulate tt; that, for example, as the demand decreases, 
the supply increases. In pursuing the inductive method 
in political economy, Professor Ely is unquestionably 
following the methods of the best thinkers in Germany, 
and inaugurating for America the method of the 
future. Itis a much more laborious method than the 
old one which only thought, but did not investigate. It 
is much easfer and pleasanter to think out in one’s 
study a system of political economy that ought to 
work than to go out into life and, by a patient and broad 
study of its facts, find out the system that actually will 
work. 

Our readers are already somewhat familiar with Pro- 
fessor Ely’s general views. It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, for us to say that he has no sympathy with 
Anarchic Soctalism in any of {ts forms, that he haga 
very hearty sympathy with the general Labor Move- 
ment, and that he believes that the true way to counter- 
act Anarchy isto promote and guide the Labor Move- 
ment. In this we heartily agree with him. The 
Agitator is a dangerous person ; the Repressor is a great 
deal more dangerous person : and the two are really 
allies without meaning 8o to be. No discontent ts 
dangerous which has no just cause ; and the real remedy 
for every discontent {is not repression, but a discovery 
and removal of the cause. To undertake this work re 
quires some courage. When society is divided tnto two 
classes, the passions of the one and the self-interest of 
the other inflamed by partisan journals, neither under. 
standing the nature of the other, or the limitations and 
compulsions which environ the other, it is not easy to 
stand between the two, and, standing there, tell the truth 
to both. It is easy to lecture the employers on 
the wrong-doings of the employed, and equally easy to 
excite the employed over the wrong-doings of the em- 
ployer ; but to speak words of truth and soberness to 
both, to declare to each fn turn that each is wrong and 
each must correct his own wrong-doing if society is to be 
set right—this requires a brave heart and a cool head. 
The future wili honor the memory of those who have 
undertaken this work—and among them Professor Ely 
is a recognized leader—even if they have not always 
succeeded in realizing their own expectations ; and it is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times that there 
are so many in both classes of society ready even 
now to welcome the teaching and honor the spirit 
of such an instructor. Not to be wholly eulogistic of 
a book for which we have only feelings of both gratitude 
and respect, we close this notice with two words of criti- 
clsm. It is without an index, an unpardonable omiss!on 
ina volume of this character, which only needs an index 
to make it invaluable as a book of reference. And {t Is 
far more useful as a history of what is and has been than 
as a prophecy of what is to be. Perhaps the same mind 
cannot be both historic and prophetic ; perhaps Professor 
Ely reserves his views of remedies for a future volume. 
He has, indeed, one chapter on ‘‘ Ramedies,” which con- 
tains some very good practical counsels, and which is 
eminently cautious and conservative in tone—rather too 
much 80, indeed ; but there is very little attempt to in- 
terpret the present trausition and tell clearly and pro. 
phetically either laborer or capitalist what the future 
industrial organization will be, or how to so shape action 
as to conduct peacefully and prosperously toward it. 
That we should be glad to see him do in a second and 
supplemental volume, opening up as fully and compre- 
hensively the whole subject of Industrial Partnership 
and State Industry. 





A ROMANCE OF OLD NEW YORK. 


Certain qualities are always to be found in Mrs. Barr’s 
tales—simplicity and freshness of style, bright and 
pleasant dialogue, familiarity with home life and do- 
mestic incident, and the invariable appreciation and 
presentation of nobility and purity of character. All 
these qualities are present in ber latest novel, but we 
notice also what seems to us a distinct advance on her 
previous work in the construction of plot, the develop. 
ment of character, and the details of the art of fiction. 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon ” is a historical novel only 
as it gives some delightfully quaint pictures of New 
York life just before and at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution. The Dutch family which furnishes the princi- 
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pal characters is portrayed with exquisite skill, and 
offers, In the sturdy steadfastness, plain honesty, and 
personal independence of the father and son, and in the 
sweetness and innocence of the beautiful daughter, a 
charming and picturesque group. There is a vein of 
poetry throughout the story, breaking out here and 
there into two or three spirited, patriotic Dutch poems, 
‘*The Beggars of the Sea” we have already given our 
readers in full; nearly as effective is the pretty little 
song, ‘‘ Oranje Boven.”’ 

The love tale which forms the main thread of the 
novel is a singularly pure and touching one, and the 
reader feels a genuine pleasure in its happy ending. 
Indeed, the chief criticism to be made on the plot 
is that the true artistic ending of the story is at the 
meeting of husband and wife after the second duel, and 
that the subsequent chapters are too plainly added to give 
a view of New York in the beginning of the Revolution 
rather than asa necessary part of the novel. But this 
is a trifling blemish, and is more than componsated for 
by the stirring interest of the final pages. Mrs. Barr has 
evidently made a careful study of the life and manners 
of the solid and sensible Dutch-Americans whose in- 
fluence in New York was just beginning to yield before 
the shrewder and more aggressive Yankee. The contrast 
between thelr homely simplicity and ponderous hon- 
esty and the quick-witted character of their Scotch and 
English neighbors is well carried out. The story con- 
tains abundance of incident, and moves rapidly and 
easily. It {is a romance pure and simple, and a very 
delightful one, made so by the author's own sympathy 
and warm Interest in her subject and characters. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


’ It is pleasant to find among the holiday publications 
such old and valued friends as Irving’s ‘‘ Old Christ- 
mas” and ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.” These delightful clas- 
sics belong almost as much to England as to America, 
and they are attractive at all seasons, but they have a 
peculfar interest for us at Christmas-tide. They con- 
tinue the holiday tradition of the mother country, and 
they reproduce in our modern life something of the old- 
time charm. No illustrator could better enter into the 
spirit of these delightful studies of old England than 
Randolph Caldecott ; no one understood better than he the 
old-fashioned English characteristics, and no one appre- 
clated more keenly the old-fashioned English humor. 
All these appear effectively and {n a variety of forms in 
the characteristic illustrations of this volume. They 
are quaint, they are English, and they are full of effect 
ive character study. ‘The volume {s admirably printed 
and tastefully bound. (New_York: Macmillan & Co.) 

A kindred book from the press of the same publishers 
is ‘“‘ Days with Sir Roger de Coverley.” In this small 
quarto the most famous of the ‘‘ Spectator” papers are 
reprinted, and the too brief history of the Worcester- 
shire squire is given entire. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, are furnished by Hugh Thomson, and 
are full of the eighteenth century elegance and quaint- 
ness. One welcomes the appearance of an English clas- 
sic in so attractive a form as a thing of permanent value. 

F, Hopkinson Smith's ‘‘ Well-Worn Roads” is likely 
to take its place with his contribution to the holiday 
literature last year, among the popular successes. This 
elegant quarto, beautifully printed after the manner of 
the Riverside Press, is one of those pleasing pleces of 
work, both In its illustration and letterpress, which do 
not require an artistic training as a preparation for thor- 
ough appreciation. Mr. Smith reproduces a variety of 
drawings and water-colors of some of the most pictur- 
esque aspects of European life, which he has made at 
various times. To these sketches are added brief chap- 
ters in which the illustrator takes the reader into his 
confidence, and tells him some of the incidents and 
expertences of the artist who goes about seeking the 
picturesque in foreign fields, The delightful feature of 
these explanatory notes lies in the thoroughness with 
which the writer has disguised the information he con- 
veys. It is rather asa pleasant and agreeable compan- 
jon than as an instructor that he speaks to his readers. 
Many of the scenes represented in the volume are famil- 
iar to those who know Venice and Holland, Spain and 
Bavaria. But they are not the less interesting because 
one has seen them before. They are the work of a man 
with a natural aptitude for seeing interesting things and 
taking a pleasant fimpression of them. Of the photo- 
gravures which the volume contains, sixteen are full- 
page reproductions from water-colors, while the text 
is pleasantly broken by a great number of smaller 
illustrations. The binding of the volume, the quality 
of the paper, the elegance of the margins and the print- 
ing, will make this one of the most attractive books of 
the year. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co.) 

A very pretty small quarto from the press of Cassel] 
& Co. (New York) contains a characteristic poem by Mary 
D, Brine, entitled “‘A Mother's Song,” illustrated by 
Miss C. A. Northam. Those who recall the delightful 
quality of the verse fa that charming poem “On the 


| Road to Slumberland” hardly need to be tld that the 
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author of this volume has the rare faculty of writing 
verse which interests children, and which has a melody 
and a sweetness of itsown. The title of this volume 
naturally suggests the full range of child life in all its 
aspects, and this has been the theme of the joint work 
of the poet and the illustrator. The book is very prettily 
printed, with delicate decorative designs in tints about 
each verse, and with a number of full-page fllustrations 
illustrative of child life. 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” have 
seldom received a more loving and faithful study than 
that which is embodied in the elegant oblong folfo re- 
cently published by Ticknor & Co. (Boston), with 
illustrative designs by Ludvig Sandoe Ipsen. This 
volume {s a novelty among holiday books in that, 
although fully and 1ichly illustrated, it contains no 
pictures, The whole work of the artist has been put 
upon a serles of rich and elaborate borders, and upon a 
number of equally rich and suggestive title pages. To 
each sonnet is devoted two pages, one for the title and 
one for the text, and a portrait of Mrs, Browning fs 
properly introduced as a frontisplece. Mr. Ipsen’s 
decorative work is of a very unusual quality. Each 
sonnet receives individual treatment, and while one feels 
a certain sculptural effect throughout the entire work, 
there is norepetition and po sameness, We recall nothing 
which at all approaches the delicate and eubtle beauty 
of Mr. Ipsen’s work except a few of the decorative 
borders in ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,” one of the 
holiday publications of last year. But the work on the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” {s much more elaborate 
and ambitious. It would be difficult to imagine a finer 
piece of book-making. The arrangement, the size of the 
page and its quality, the unbroken and varied charm of 
the compositions, conspire to make this volume one of 
the leading works of art of the year. 

It is pleasant to find Thackeray remembered at a sea- 
son when Dickens usually receives a disproportionate 
share of popular attention. The kindly genius of the 
great English satirist is recelving a thorough recognition 
in these days, and one sign of this more genuine under- 
standing of his spirit is the appearance of his work at 
the holiday season. ‘‘The Mahogany Tree” is full of 
suggestive lines, which Mr. Frank 8. Merrill has turned 
to excellent account in this handsome quarto. The old- 
fashioned elegance of manner has been happily repro- 
duced in his illustrations; the figures are admirably 
drawn, and embody to the most careless inspection the 
spirit of the poem. The photogravuresare illuminated 
by hand, and a fine portrait of Thackeray, on Japan 
paper, serves as a frontisplece, (S. E. Casino & Co,, 
Boston. ) 

Thomas Hood's ‘‘ Fair Ines” has been illustrated by 
W. 8t. John Harper and F. W. Freer, and issued in 
small quarto form by Estes & Lauriat (Boston). Mr. 
Harper has furnished the faces and Mr. Freer the local 
atmosphere, and the two together have made an attract- 
{ve though not a very original piece of work. 

One of the thoroughly delightful books of the seasou 
is the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” illustrated by M. Poirson. 
It is entertaining to note the interpretation of an English 
classic in the hands of a French artist. One misses 
something of the broad English humor and of the well- 
defined English characteristics of the last century. He 
gains in exchange a new point of view and a touch of 
something piquant and unusual perhaps for that very 
reason. The {illustrations are printed in colors, and 
although the printing {s of uneven excellence, the use of 
color in a work of this kind {s something of a novelty, 
and is for that reason the more enjoyable. Wide mar- 
gins, uncut leaves, a fine quality of paper, and admi- 
rable printing after the best English manner, make this 
volume one of the real books of the season. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons.) 

One of the choice books of last season contained Mr. 
Darley’s illustrations of Longfellow’s perennially beautt- 
ful ‘‘ Evangeline” (Boston : Houghton, Miffilln & Uo ). 
The tender pastoral charm of the poem, with its deep, 
appealing pathos, was admirably interpreted by the artist 
ina series of designs, which, once seen, seemed ever after 
a part of the story itself. In more than one design the 
illustrator brought out the full thought of the poet, and 
added to it something which the words alone seemed 
unable to convey. This was notably the case in the 
illustration which shows Evangeline at the camp which 
Gabriel has just deserted. Such a poem, worthily inter- 
preted by art, is a possession which yields a continued 
return of pleasure and instruction. This beautiful work 
has now been issued in a form which brings it within 
the reach of a large circle of readers, but which sacri- 
fices nothing of its completeness and charm, 








An Investor's Notes on American Railroads. By John 
Swann, M.A., Oxford. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The writer of this book was formerly General Manager of 
the Alabama Great Southern Railroad. But the reader does 
not need to know this fact in order to feel assured that the 
writer knows all the ins and outs of the subject which he 
digcusses. If the reader believes enthusiastically in railroad 
reform, he will not be able to agree with many of the views 
which are expressed, but he will not deny the ability with 
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which they are presented, nor the attractiveness of the lit- 
erary style. The book is, as indicated in the title, written 
from the investor's standpoint. Mr. Swann ie an English 
Tory, and he profoundly disapproves of the Socialistic 
spirit which prompts land bills in Great Britain, and of 
Granger legislation in America. He speaks in great praise 
of the colored laborers in the South, among whom “the 
deference paid . . . to the seditious suggestions of the pro- 
fessional demagogue is less general and less earnest than 
in the ‘ Granger’ States.’’ But in spite of this recent Amer- 
ican tendency to sacrifice the vested interests of capital, he 
thinks that, on the whole, such interests are more secure in 
America than in England, and indicates that his belief is 
shared by other English capitalists. Mr. Swann’s book is 
full of sensible suggestions in reference to the status of 
railroads in America. When we say that he is opposed to 
railroad reform we mean that he is opposed to the popular 
movements in that direction. He is not, however, opposed 
to railroad reform in the interest of the stockholders. 
Some of the brightest chapters in his book are devoted to 
the methods adopted by the managers and directors in 
order to defraud the investors who are not * on the inside.”’ 
When those who have the “ control’ decide to sell *‘ short,”’ 
he pictures them in the parlor of a Wall Street bank, listen- 
ing to the advice of the experienced railroad attorney, 
Mr. Jefferson J. Wiggins. Mr. Wiggins unfolds to them 
the programme which has so often been carried out, When 
they wish to cover their ‘‘shorts,’’ he advises them that 
their newspaper organ shall announce that their negotia- 
tions concerning the terminal facilities in a leading city 
have broken down, and also that there is immediate pros- 
pect of a war in rates. Then let some prominent stock- 
holder announce that he has trustworthy information that 
the last dividend was not earned. Then let the directors 
resolve to pass the next dividend. Finally, let some promi- 
nent bondholder in the only leased line that pays bring 
suit to invalidate the lease, and let some prominent re- 
former suggest a railroad investigation, with a view to the 
forfeiture of the charter. Mr. Swann says, very truly, that 
the ‘‘ control” of a railroad must be a very valuable pos- 
session when, in order to retain it, stock which is worthless 
(except for speculative purposes) is often bought up at, 
say, forty or fifty cents on the dollar. Some of the sugges- 
tions in the book are of especial value to English capitalists, 
but it cannot fail to interest American investors as well. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Among the young folks’ books of the season none deserve 
higher praise than Mr. E. 8. Brooks’s Chivalric Days (New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons). In this volume Mr, Brooks 
has carried on the idea he used to such advantage in his 
‘Historic Boys,’ one of the most successful juveniles of 
last year, introducing in the present volume, however, his- 
toric girls as well as historic boys. The stories, several of 
which have appeared in that treasury of good things for 
young people, ‘‘ 8t. Nicholas,’’ tell in a spirited style the 
heroic deeds of boys and girls of olden time who in their 
later lives played important parts in the world’s history. 
Such heroes as Hannibal, Richard the Boy King, King 
Alfred, Jean Bart, are so presented as to teach splendid 
lessons of manliness and chivalry, while at the same time 
the leading figures in thrilling and captivating stories. The 
engravings, of which there aro many, are finished in execu- 
tion; and in all respects the book is furnished with a hand- 
some and tasteful external form. 





The Boy Travelers in the Russian Empire. Mr. Thomas W. 
Knox has accompanied his famous boy travelers into almost 
every quarter of the known globe, and the yearly account 
of their adventures and sight-seeing is looked forward to 
with expectation and interest by a very large number of 
young readers. In Russia, as in previous journeys, the 
boys find a great variety of odd and instructive subjects 
for talk and illustration. The author is himself an old 
traveler in the country, and his personal observation is 
filled out by wide reading ani study. Almost every page 
has its illustration, and although not all of these are exactly 
new, yet they are well selected and quite appropriate for the 
purposes of the book. It is safe to predict for Mr. Knox's 
new volume that remarkable degree of]popularity among the 
holiday books of the season which its predecessors have so 
readily obtained. (New York: Harper «& Brothers.) 


Another volume of travel in which the reader accompanies 
old friends and agreeable companions is Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth’s Zigzaq Journey in the Sunny South. . For this, 
as for former “ Zigzag’? volumes, the author has been fort- 
unate enough to find many legends, tales, and historic 
incidents not generally known, which admirably illustrate 
the scenes and associations to which the reader is intro- 
duced. The history of the early American settlements in 
the South and the West Indian Islands abounds in pictur- 
esque and romantic features which lend themselves to this 
method of treatment. Mr. Butterworth, who, as our read- 
ers know, is one of the best purveyors of good literature for 
young people, treats his subjects gracefully and with liter- 
ary taste, introducing matter which appeals to the imagina- 
tion as well as graphic tales of adventure. The volume is, 
of course, profusely illustrated. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 





In From Pole to Pole Captain Gordon Staples has taken 
Mayne Reid as a model, and has produced one of those 
stories of adventure on land and sea, with a dash of science 
and a dash of natural history, dear to the heart of the aver- 
age boy. The plot abounds in incident, and the style is 
vivacious and bright, though the author sometimes yields 
to the temptation of writing fine English. Captain Staples 
has already made bimself popular among boy readers by 
his sea stories, and, if we mistake not, this volume will 
prove even more acceptable than those which have pre- 
ceded it. (New York : A. C, Armstrong & Son.) 





Mrs. Molesworth has created a standard so high that she 
has reason to dread most of all any comparison with her- 
self. Fortuvately, her genius for sweet, imaginative, poetic 
story-telling for children shows no sign of ebbing power. 
Each holiday welcomes some new tale from her hands quite 
up to the level of its predecessors. This year the very title 
of her story is an achievement; certainly no child of an 
imagirative turn will pass by The Four Winds Farm (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.). The charm of the narrative is 
sustained throughout ; there isa story of real life as the 
basis, but it is lighted up by a beantiful touch of fancy; 
and its refinement and delicacy of feeling are beyond 
praise. 


Though as the world grows old we are told that the tame 
and commonplace is crowding out the imaginative in liter- 
ature, yet with children the taste for fairy tales and child 
folk-lore never abates. Three volumes of this class lie 
before us. The first, Prince Peerless, beautifully printed and 
bound by the Scribners, is written by the Hon. Margaret 
Collier, and illustrated by the Hon. John Collier. It 
abounds in delicate fancies and graceful sentiment, and 
is not without a lofty moral purpose, though the latter 
is well disguised, as it should be, in the stories them- 
selves. The Christmas Country is a collection of transla- 
tions of stories by German authors, most or all of which 
relate those old legends of fairy lore in which German 
writers for the young so delight and use with such charming 
effect. The translator, Mary J. Safford, is well known to 
most readers as one of the most successful and agreeable 
translators of German literature. She has added to the 
volume three or four short stories from her own pen which 
are quite worthy to take a place with the others. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) The Necklace of Princess Fiori- 
monde, by Mary de Morgan (New York: Macmillan & Co ), 
is illustrated by Walter Crane, which Is in itself proof of 
the originality and artistic excellence of the pictures, 
As for the stories, they are ingenious, well calculated to 
catch the fancy of a child, and full of poetical conceits. 
We are glad to see that they all begin in the good old fash- 
ion, ‘‘ Once upon a time,”’ “* A long time ago there lived,” 
and so on. 


The Tale of Troy, by Aubrey Stewart, M.A., is a rendering 
into a simple but poetic English of the world-famous 
story of Helen and Paris and the ensuing Trojan war. The 
author, who fs a late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has managed to preserve a great deal of the Homeric tone 
and spirit, and to young people this volume will prove an 
excellent introduction to Homeric literature without 
frightening them by an appearance of scholarship. The 
writer has been remarkably successful in retaining minor 
incidents of the story and using them with good effect with- 
out detracting from the general course and rush of the main 
plot of the epic. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 





Children’s Ballads, Eight ladies, well known as success- 
ful writers for the young, have combined in this volume to 
give in poetical form, suited to the tastes of children, a 
new rendering of some English and Scotch legends, and 
have in some instances related for the first time in this form 
incidents and stories from history and folk-lore. Among 
the writers are Susan Coolidge, Margaret J. Preston, Mary 
E. Wilkins, and Clara Doty Bates. The verses are, without 
exception, spirited and clever. The publishers have given 
the ballads an almost sumptuous setting, and illustrated 
them by eighty-four engravings, drawn by E. H. Garrett, 
G. F. Barnes, and Jessie McDermott. Altogether, the book 
is as an attractive volume for young people, both in contents 
and in appearance, as has been put forth this year. (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co.) 


There is genuine artistic merit of no mean quality in the 
tinted and colored t)lustrations which accompany Bye- 0- Baby 
Ballads, by Charles Stuart Pratt (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.). 
The poems themselves are cleverly constructed and full of 
pretty fancies ; but it is no discredit to them that the atten- 
tion is arrested more strongly by the pictures than by the 
poems. The water-colors, as well as the decorations, are by 
F. Childe Hassan, and are so reproduced as to preserve 
faithfully the unique effects of the original. The cover, too, 
is decidedly original in design, and 1s in good taste, as, 
indeed, is the volume throughout. 

One Hundred Famous Americans (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons) is in itself a library of biography for 
young people. Its list of titles includes the names of many 
eminent Americans, both living and dead, who have gained 
fame, and whose lives are the best of lessons and examples, 
The compiler, Helen A. Smith, has written the brief sketches 
concisely, yet in a readable style, and is to be praised for 
refraining from effusiveness and fulsomeness. Portraits of 
the hundred men chosen as typical of achievements in states- 
manship, military and naval renown, philanthropy, litera- 
ture, and art are given, and there are many other illustra- 
tions. 





Chastterbor, as every one knows, has been in years past so 
financially successful, as well here as in England, that it 
has been the subject of bitter legal contention. The yol- 
ume for 1886 is, like its predesessors, filled from cover to 
cover with wood-cuts, stories, poems, anecdotes, and 
sketches from natural history, and contains a large amount 
of pleasant and instructive reading for children. (Soston ; 
Estes & Lauriat.) 


The same firm send us the volume of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, edited by that veteran writer of juveniles, 
William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). The stories and poems 
are well selected, and the list of writers contains the nameg 
of almost all those particularly skilled in this class of work. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the illustrations or 
the general typographical appegrance of the book... 
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My Land and Water Friends, by Mary E. Bamford (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.), contains in beautifully large type 
a series of natural history studies for very young children, 
in which the little readers are told about the frog, the grass- 
hopper, the ant, the oyster, and other animals and insects 
which, when encountered in their limited experience of life, 
are likely to arouse their curiosity and interest. There are 
many scores of pictures. 





Another volume for the very little ones is Christmas Elves, 
by Agnes Carr Sage (New York: Worthington & Co.), It is 
filled with pretty stories, and contains many fu'l-page illus 
trations, which, with the brightly colored frontispiece and 
the brilliantly illuminated covers, make one of the hand- 
sSomest Of the holiday quartos now go popular with children. 


Sights Worth Seeing, by Those Who Saw Them (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.), contains about a dozen descriptive arti- 
cles by such writers as Margaret Sidney, Annie Sawyer 
Downs, Amanda B. Harris, and others. The subjects are 
such as *‘The Indian School at Carlisle,” ‘‘ Child Life in 
Venice,” “The Canadian Carnival,” ‘‘The Washingtons’ 
English Home,” and soon. The book is not only profusely 
illustrated, but the pictures are sketches drawn on the spot, 
and are i]!ustrative in the truest sense of the word. 





BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


Thirteen Weeks of Prayers for the Family. Compiled from 
Many Sources. By Benjamin B. Comegys. It would encour- 
age those who understand the importance of religion in the 
home could they be assured that so excellent a book as this 
would find numsrous purchasers. It is not easy to reach 
the statistics of family worship. Most pastors would say 
that religious services for the household are, relatively to 
the nnmber of homes, much less freqnent and regular than 
formerly. This is largely due to the hurry which character- 
izes onr life. We know little of the leisure of the older New 
England. The demands, imagined or real, of business have 
broken up the circles that were wont to form for family 
prayer. Thereisnotimeto pray. If this were the whole 
of the Gifficu'ty, we should fear the fate of a book of 
** Prayers for the Family.’? But multitudes are kept from 
nstituting household worship by the dread of extempora- 
neous praying. It is unfortunate that, in consequence of 
heir religious training, many of our people are prejudiced 
against written prayers. Extemporaneous prayer may be a 
higher religions exercise than prayer after a prescribed 
form, but written prayer is better than no prayer. As 
regards family worship, the choice will lie, in multitudes of 
cases, between these two. In order to encourage the better 
choice, many pastors would welcome the introduction of 
such a collection of ‘‘ Prayers for the Family ’’ as Mr. Come- 
gys has la‘d before us. The form of the book is convenient ; 
its arrangement is simple, comprising a morning and even- 
ing prayer for each day through a quarter-year. The selec” 
tions of Scripture have been wisely left to the choice of the 
one who condacts the worship. The prayers are compre- 
hensive, profoundly spiritual, breathing the longings of a 
vital piety. Their rhythmical quality is well sustained. 
Basides those for each day, there are some for special occa- 
sions, among which we are glad to note one in anticipation 
of the communion season. A place is assigned in every 
service for extemporaneous petitions. The division of 
each prayer into well-defined portions suggests responses, 
which the compiler might well have introduced. These 
would «till be provided for if the reader should observe 
pauses at the divisions, in order to permit an ‘‘ Amen ”’ ora 
sentence from the members of the household. Responses of 
this kind wonild be helpful to all, and especially to children. 


The Book. By the Rev. J. Leroy Blake. (Boston Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Pablishing Society.) Dr. Blake 
has done good service for those who have not time nor 
opportunity to examine the numerous learned volumes in 
which are contained the proofs of the authenticity and 
credibility of the Holy Scriptures. With great candor and 
patience he presents the testimony of the Fathers to the 
books of the New Testament, and shows conclusively that 
these documents were in the hands of the early churches, 
and were in the hearts and lives and minds of the early 
Christians. Ie finds the Old Testament just as we have it 
in the bands of Christ. Examining the doubtfal books—2d 
Peter, James, 24 and 3d John, Jude, Hebrews, and Reve- 
jation, he seeks to satisfy the reader that they are each 
trustworthy. He then proceeds to the literature of the first 
three centuries, and the authorship of both Old and New 
Testaments, with results convincing to the unprejudiced 
reader. Such books as these are needed just at this time, 
when the wave of unbelief is receding, and many need to 
nave the proofs that sustain the Word of God freshly 
presented to their minds. Sophistical reasoning is danger- 
ous, and assertion of truth is not sufficient. A wide cir- 
culation and reading of this book among thoughtful young 
people would produce a harvest in strong convictions and 
peace of mind better than all the treasures of the Vander- 
bilte. 

Storm Signals, By C. H. Spurgeon. (New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros.) My Sermon Notes. Part Ill. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) These volumes 
have all the characteristics of the great preacher. Years do 
not depress Mr. Spurgeon nor darken his vision. Sickness 
does not give a minor tone to his preaching. Onthe contrary, 
there isa clarion tone of victory sounding throngh these 
discourses, and in the preface to his notes he declares that 
“the waters of unbelief are assuaging, and the mountains 
of truth lift their peaks above the flood.”” There is a pro- 
found loyalty to Christ in every sermon and outline that 
stirs the admiration and warms the heart of the reader. 
This is the peculiar mark in the late ministry of this hon- 
o1ed servant of God. With exceeding simplicity and 

nning sweetness of eoul, he expleins the Gospel, and calls, 
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persuades, and entreats his hearers to partake of the deli- 
cious feast. The Storm Signals are attractive, and are in- 
tended for souls in imminent danger or in absolute distress, 
and in the vast’audience gathered at every service in the 
great Metropolitan Tabernacle are many to whom snch 
signals are the flashing torches that lead to spiritual safety. 
The notes cannot fail to be of great service to students, as 
they show how to open a passage of Scripture down to its 
very heart. 


Godet's Commentary on the New Testament. Gospel of St 
John. Vol. Il. Translated by Timothy Dwight. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) Every Bible student will rejoice 
to have this third edition of Professor Godet’s work on John 
completed, and in English, with additional notes by Dr. 
Timothy Dwight. The piety and scholarship of Godet 
peculiarly qualify him to explain the Gospel of John, and 
his ardent desire to render his work worthy of its object bas 
led to patient, prayerful thought which the Holy Spirit bas 
abundantly blessed. He does not seem to have hurried, 
and so slurred over, a single passage, but, content to give 
the best thought possible to every word, the two volumes 
are like the gold refined in the fire. All that we have said of 
the first part of the work applies to the volume before us. 
The fourth Gospel, after all the attacks upon it, shines with 
an added luster, and‘for the combined work of Godet and 
Dwight every lover of truth should lift hearty thanksgiving 
to God. The publisher’s work is carefully done, and the 
great work is put within the reach of the siudent of 
slender purse. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible for General Use in the Study of 
the Scriptures. With Engravings, Maps, and Tables. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. (American Tract Soeiety.) This dic- 
tionary in its earlier and smaller form has rendered good 
service, and we are glad to welcome it in this enlarged edi- 
tion. Typographically it is admirable It is fully and 
handsomely illustrated. We jndge that the work of editing 
has been done by or under the supervision of the Rey. W. W. 
Rand, who is one of the secretaries of the Society, and who 
is a very careful, painstaking, and conservative scholar. 
The student who wishes to know the latest theories, pro and 
con, respecting the Bible and Biblical matters, of course will 
not look for them in this volame. A book of little over seven 
hundred pages, and covering the whole ground of Biblical 
topics, could not, in the nature of the case, give such infor- 
mation. The treatment of all disputed topics is conserva- 
tive, and the orthodox and traditional view is stated. The 
dictionary is, however, not theological}, but Biblical. Theo- 
logical themes, so far as they appear, are treated, not Ina 
philosophical or theological, but in a Biblical, spirit. For 
the Sunday-school teacher this book will be found a very 
useful book of reference. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, Jndicated by its ITis- 
torical Effects. By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. We are 
very glad to welcome this cheaper edition of this volume. 
It differs from ths original edition only in paper, being 
printed from the same plates, and complete in every re- 
spect. We enly wish that the publishers could have given 
one in still cheaper form, omitting the appendix, which is 
invaluable to the student, but not to the popular reader, 
and giving a book for laymen and the home at a cost of $1 
or $1.25. We should like to see this work have a large cir- 
culation among the unscholarly but thoughtful, for it is 
quite as well adapted to them as to those who belong dis- 
tinctly to the scholarly class. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Orient ; with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. 
(Houghton, Miffiiln & Co.) It is perhaps enongh for The 
Christian Union simply to announce the publication of 
these lectures in book form as one of the series of Mr. 
Cook’s Boston lectures. As matter of arrangement we 
think it would be better if Mr. Cook would separate his 
preludes from his lectures, and as a matter of taste if he 
were to omit from the publication in any book form the 
parenthetical punctuation of laughter and applause. 


Liturgies and Offices of the Church. By Edward Buar- 
bridge, M.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The 
author has made a careful search into the origin of the lit- 
urgies and creedal statements found in the service books, 
and has produced a book which will be valuable to those 
interested in such studies. He traces these back as near as 
possible to their rise in apostolic times, and finds that 
‘‘ our English forms of worship are agreeable to the Word 
of God and the primitive Church.’’ He presents a cata- 
logue of the remains of Archbishop Cranmer’s library as 
showing the sources of the corrections made in bis day. 
He studies the Eastern and Roman liturgies, the Hour 
Offices, traces the history of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and examines the works which guided our reformers in 
revising the communion service, the litanies and invoca- 
tions of saints, and the creeds. Numerous notes and a full 
index add value to the book for the student. 


Prejudiced Inquiries. By E. J. Morris. (G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, New York.) The author, whois the pastot of the 
Welsh Congregational Church of New York, calls these 
sparkling essays the Backwoods Lectures for 1884. Serions 
matters are discussed with a piquancy that holds attention 
to the last sentence. There is a vein of wit running through 
each paper that makes fresh herbage on its banks. Mr. 
Morris is a thinker. A warm and personal friend of the 
late Dr. Mulford, he shows the impress of that royal spirit, 
and owns his indebtedness to him in an appreciative intro- 
duction. lt was at his suggestion that the lectures, deliy- 
ered extempore, were written out. They may be read in 
moments of leisure or in the hours given to hard study. 
The reverent faith that is disclosed in each lecture, the ter- 
minus of thought and inquiry, makes them a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature of lectures and essays. 


Responsioa Readings in tha Revised Version, Edited by the 





Vol. 84, No. 22. 


Rev. Joseph J. Duryea, D.D. (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, Boston.) This book is a 
manual of devotion, intended for use in the Sabbath wor- 
ship, and arranged according to the original structure and 
design of the Scripture used. It is confined principally to 
the Psalms. Brief selections appropriate for Christmas, 
Easter, fast day, missionary service, and church dedica- 
tion are added. A more general selection from different. 
parts of the Bible would have increased the value of the 
book unless Dr. Duryea shall follow this with another con- 
taining such devotional utterances as are found in almost 
every book of the Scriptures. The increase of responsive 
reading in church service calls for the preparation of such 
volumes by those whose ability and experience qualify 
them to make wise and he)pful selections. The use of this 
book will acquaint many with the added force which the 
Revised Version gives to many passages in the Psalms. 
The size and type both commend ft for use in the churches. 








LITERARY NOTES, 


—The English novelist, Wilkie Collins, is recovering from 
a severe fit of illness. 

—Dr. R. A. Guild, Librarian of Brown University, is 
writing a life of Roger Williams. 

—Macmillan & Co. have brought out in very tasteful form 
Henry Irving’s discourse on ‘‘ English Actors,” delivered 
at Oxford last June. 

—The fourth part’of Professor Francis J. Child’s ‘‘ English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads ’’ is announced for early pub- 
lication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A memorial volume containing Mr. Beecher’s sermons, 
prayers, lectures, and addresses while in England recently, 
is to be published at once by James Clarke & Co., London. 

—Professor George P. Fisher’s sermon on “ Catholicity, 
True and False,’ preached before the National Congrega- 
tional Council in Chicago, is printed {n pamphlet form by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—Mrs. John Chapman, the widow of the editor of ‘The 
Wertminster Review,’ and the close friend for many years 
of George Eliot. is said to be engaged upon a biography of 
the author of *‘ The Mill on the Floss.”’ 

—The “ Princeton Review ’’ suggests an appropriate pun- 
ishment for those authors and publishers who issue a book 
withont an index : ‘‘ They should be compelled to’spend two 
or three years at hard labor in a library without a cata- 
logae, looking up references in unindexed books.”’ 

—An English translation of Alphonse Daudet’s amusing 
“Tartarin sur les Alpes’? is coming from the press of 
George Rontledge & Sons. It will be illustrated with 150 
drawings by French artists. The American edition will 
number only 300 copies. The French original bas been sold 
to the extent of 100,000 copies. 

—The publishers of ‘‘ Science” announce a new depart- 
ure in their publication. Hereafter the supplement of 
every fourth number will be devoted to the general sub- 
jects of education and pedagogics, and the thirteen supple- 
ments thus printed will be reprinted as a separate journal 
to be called ‘‘ Science and Education.”’ 

—A biography of the martyred Bishop Hannington has 
been written by his old school friend, E..C. Dawson, and was 
ready for publication when the remarkable diary kept by 
the Bishop in his last days, some particulars of which were 
sent tothe American papers by cable, reached England. 
Mr. Dawson’s volume has been held back in order that the 
diary may be made a part of his narrative. 

—The title originally chosen by Mr. Howells for his new 
novel, which is to appear next year in “‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” was ‘‘ An Open Question.” It transpired, however, 
that that title had already been used, and it was therefore 
discarded by Mr. Howells. The story will be called ‘ April 
Hopes.’’ Mr. Howells is to write a paper for the ‘* Youth’s 
Companion ”’ describing his early life in Ohio. 

—The sale of the fourth part of the famous library of the 
late George Brinley took place in this city last week, and 
attracted the greatest attention from book collectors. 
Among the treasures of this portion of the library were a 
particularly fine collection of books on the early history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, a compre- 
hensive collection of Cotton and Increase Mather’s works, 
including the latter’s ‘* Boston Ephemeris,” of 1683, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s print of Abiel Mergan’s ‘* Anti-Pe@do-Rant- 
ism,” 1747, and John Allin‘s ‘‘ Animadversions on the Anti- 
Squodalia.”’ 

—The prospectus for the new Scribner’s Magazine, which 
has just been issued, contains a most attractive and varied 
programme. A few of the features already determined on 
are as follows: In fiction serials will be offered by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Mr. Harold Frederick, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York ‘‘ Times,’ Mr. H. C. Banner, 
and “J. 8. of Dale,” with short stories by Joel Chandler 
Harris, T. Janvier, Sarah Orne Jewett, H. H. Boyesen, and 
others of prominence ; prominent among the other articles 
of the first year will be the Unpublished Letters of Thack- 
eray, concerning the contents of which great curiosity and 
expectation have existed for the last year or two, accem- 
panied by fac-similes of unpublished drawings from Thack- 
eray ; ex-Minister Washburne will tell from his diaries and 
personal recollection the story of the downfall of the 
Empire in France, and of the siege of Paris and the Com- 
mune; other historical features will be extracts from the 
unpublished papers of Gouverneur Morris, and a series of 
Papers on “‘ Early New York and New England Society,’’ as 
it appeared to a lady who was prominent in it seventy-five 
years ago; General Francis A. Walker, the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, and Mr. John C. Ropes will contribute articles 
on economic, archwological, and historical subjects. The 
publishers announce that the main object of the magazine 
will be to present not only agreeable reading but literature 
of lasting value as well, and that the illustrations will be in 
the fullest sense Llystrative of the text. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Recent Publications and Holiday Books, 


ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD, 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1887. 


Sumptuous Art Books. 
A Handsomely Tiastestes | Fdition of Victor Hugo’s 
Ce, 


LES MISERABLES. 


With yous 400 illustrations by De Neuville, Bay- 
ard, an eee oaeet artists. Royal 8vo, cloth 
myo dy ye 





No @&, spared to make of un- 
vtedies | beaut y ¥“y> new “dition of bd t 
production of the He egag modern French - 
thor. —y De Vinne & Co. 
ers to The Century Company, have made tt z. 
most a fa Some the most eminent 


ultlesa book 
French artists ar» the designers of the nearly four 
hundred illustrations. These by’master hands are 
not, as is tonoften the casein illustra'ed works, me 
Sancy sketches, but works of art by men choroughly 
acquainted with the 2 and personages 
scribed, ughly French in feeling and spirtt, 
ana in full sympathy with the author. Last, but 
not least among the illustrators, is Victor Hugo 
h mself, who contributes a specimen of his highly 
Sorc ble sketches 
Of oa popularity of Les Misérables there is no 
need to reassert that it has been unrlwaled. Its 
record proves yd it . - raswh nit first 
apperred. Hvery as its Les Misérables - 
and its coven pit ~ ut increase a demand for 
more, and uctions. of which the present, 
by Routledge od ns, is the most superb. 
ENGLAND. SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 
A Pictu ue Surv . ee Untied Kingdom and 
utions. Villars. Transla from 
the French by FPenry ” Frith. * Impertal 4to, gilt 
edges, with 60) ilustrat‘ons drawn —ee ‘or 
this work by the best artiste, from p a 
sia taken on the spot. 6%) pages, Cloth, 
A superb volume, Within handsome covers is a 
treat ef information delightfully given. and a wealth 
oD beautiful pictures exquisitely pranted. 
Part L—LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
See ee acene L-aenaND. 
ECTIO 
Pant IIL § Secriow IL-IRBLAND. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
A Fovecnat Memoir of his Early Art Career. 
Henry Blackburn, author of ‘Breton Foie” 
“ Artists and Arabs,” ete. With 172 full-page and 
other Ulustrations by conte | Caldecott. 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth, $6.00. 
Mr Caldecott is knovon to the world chiefly by his 
Pi ture Books. Possessed of a sense of beauty, and 
an abndance of kindly and graceful humor, he 
aia not lack delicacy nor quaintness. “ He had a 
capital eye for simple character, and united in hia 
sketches and animals the shrewdest observation with 
the most whimsical personal view” The text of 
the book claims to be but ‘a setting for the illus ra- 
tions.” The *“* Memoirs” con ain + xtracts from 
letters and pt ag the most of which were sent to 
the author's Sami: 

A Fitting Ciediaten Volume to the *‘ Memoirs” is 
THE LATE RANDOLPH CALDE- 
COTT'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
MORE “GRAPHIC” PICTURES, Anewseries of Mr. 
CALDECOTT'’s contributions to the “Graphic’’ 
aoe Printed in colors. Oblong boards, 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. 

With fatory Memoir by Geo . and 
14 en illustrations by V. A Porso' — 
8v0. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, bh 
ap) gus fo A in ~~ and gilt top, 85.00. 

t morocco, gilt top, 18.00 
4, 10.00 
a ae 


Bs ny’ 8 pathor and dry “humor as presented 

* The Vicar of Wakefela” have been most ex- 
pulettety pictured in delicate tones and tints. A 
is made more Pater by these 

Tope Ratoni win tuarcnens cores 
pose of t res. ir unique surround- 
pp compose a story of their own, hile they gratify 


THE sentry oO OF THE 
CENTU 


Her Fashions, Manners. aa pA Octave Uzanne, 
author of “Th ta “The Glove,” ‘The Um 

brella,” and “ The Muff.” exquisite Be Mustrat- 

ed in ete from desiens by albert b. En- 
graved by Eugene Gaujean. Printe on band. 
rari pepe, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in a box. 
This book is filled with dainty and unique Ulustra- 
tiona, engraved in colors from the water-color designs 

is period are graph 

~ amusing * chit chet. ” The writer has 
very happily coalian’ a minutia of detail with 


compr 


THE HISTORY OF MANON LES- 
CAUT AND THE CHEVALIER 
DES GRIEUX. 

By the Abbé Prévost. With 225 original illustra 
tions and borders b, bo sy | ie 7t and 12 Af 
etchings reprod the Goup!t i- 
form with the Laloie © Itton of t »  Geasimnentad 
Journey.” In acloth double portfolio, $20.00. 

This prod” ctionis the masterpiece ofits author 

The Abbé Prévost is well known asa distingv ished 

cre ttérateur whose litrary and 

hoo heen pronounced “the sow 

most acute, the most scholarly, and the most ~ aA 

have proceeded from the Ba eway of that 
ountry.”’ “* Manon Lescaut,” saya, 

“48 entirely free from the licestious ie tondency of the 

works of Crebillon, with whom Pr. has been 

unjistly clrssed. "There is in * Manon Levcaut ’ 
nothing of the sickly sentimentality of Prévost's 
contemr’ raries, nor oy the disgusting coarseness 
of modern ‘ Littérateur te’"’ The 
Engli-h trons’atior. is K..2 c4 animated, The 
he on Te htt oe. eee y and decoration. 
Fas neti adnin hae enya the ctchnam a 
the —_ ed and shade Ap ow nee 
in the | and vignettes adorn 
pay Dao mle ihe tobwent Sey We Glicalely Anes 
in acter, beautiyully designed, and > atone b: ~ 

a perfect manner. There are twelve full 

ings ; the vignettes and ornament-d borders pe 

more than two hundred and twenty-five. The 

artist has mastered the nature of Manon, her beauty, 
her charm, and her affectionateness. 


For sve by a'l booksellers, or mailed, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York, 





The Most Desirable Collection of Etchings 
yet Produced. 


NOTABLE ETCHINGS BY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


A most important contribution to American 
Art. Text, including an essay on the etching 
of the past year, by Rre.ey Hircucock, 
author of ‘‘ Etching in America,” etc., etc. 
A companion to “Some Modern Etchings” and 
“ Recent American Etchings” (every copy of which 
has been sold), but showing a decided advance over 
both of the former collections. 
List of etchers and titles of plates: 
J. L. Gerome Ferris. ....Moorish Incense Burner. 
Frederick W. Freer.....The White Rose. 
Kruseman van Elten...The Lily Pond. 


James J. Calahan....... “ca Pince,” 

Frank M. Gregory.......Old Trinity and Wall Street. 
Leroy M. Yale........... The Old Bridge, 

Joseph M. Sabin......... The Bookworm. 

W.H. Shelton............ After the Hounds. 

Charles Volkmar........ Near Montigny. 


W.8t. John Harper..... St. Jerome. 


ARTIST-PROOF EDITIONS. 


L—VELLUM PROOFS, limited to ten copies. 
Signed and numbered. Remarque proofs on vellum, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper. 

Text printed on imperial Japan paper, in red and 
b'ack. Folios lined with watered silk, $250. 
IL—SATIN AND JAPAN PROUFS, limited to fif- 
teen copies, signed and numbered, Proofs on satin, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper, $60. 
ILL—SATIN PROOFS, limited to ten copies, signed 
and numbered. Proofson satin, $50. 

IV.—JAPAN PROOPS, limited to one hundred cop- 
ies, signed and numbered. Proofson Japan paper, 
$35. 


All etchings contained in the above copies are re- 
marque proofs, signed. 

All styles of the artist-proof editions are incased 
in rich portfolios of vellum, with leather backs. All 
have ornamentation on side in color and gold, and 
are tied with silk. 

V.—Regular impressions on etching paver. Bound 
in dark blue cloth, with rich cover ornamentation, 
representing an etching in a frame, $12 50; same in 
black portfolio, leather back, $15. 

Each copy numbered. 

Of “ Recent American Etchings ” it has been said : 
Acredit to Amertoan art, and worthy of praise and 
wide attention.—[Brooklyn Union. 

Our readers cannot do better than exam('ne this 
beautiful work if they would add to the beauty of 
the library, the parlor,'and the portfolio.—[Christian 
Advocate. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Clara Erskine Clement’s Series of Outline Art 
Histories for Beginners and Students, now 
complete by the addition of 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Uniform with PAINTING and SCULPTURE, by 
the same well-known author. With over 130 valu- 
able illustrations, 

Each of these three books covers its ground in an 
interesting way, giving a good idea of all the great 
painters, sculptors, or architects, and their works, 


oo as well as enabling any one who wishes a general 


knowledge of the subject to obtain ft in a pleasant 
way. Very readable. Fully and handsomely illus- 
trated with numerous full page illustrations and 
cuts set to the text. With complete indexes. 
Each one vol., 8vo. Tastefully pound. With artis- 
tic design stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2.50. 
Half calf, new colors, $5. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


FAMILIAR BIRDS AND WHAT THE 
POETS SING OF THEM. 


Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. 
Susie Barstow Skelding. 


A handsome volume, containing many beautiful 
poems, étc., relating to the best-loved birds. Includes 
Jac-similes of the handwriting of John Burroughs, 
Dora Read Goodale, and Margaret E. Sangster. 


With the following colored plates, exquisitely 
printed : 

Swallows and Arrowheads; Snow Buntings and 
Pine Bough ; Wrens and Honeysuckle ; Sea gall and 
Surf; Yellow Birds and Mullein; Robins and Apple 
Blossoms; Bluebirds and Morning-glories: Snow 
Birds and Rose Hips; Orioles anid Pium Blossoms ; 


Edited by 


74 Song Sparrow and Wild Roses; Thrush and Sweet 


Peas ; Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. 

Richly bound, cloth, full gilt, ornate design of 
birds. vine, etc., In gold and color on cover. Ina 
box, $5. 


Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense on recetpt of advertised price, tf this publi- 
cation is mentioned. 
New catalogue and illustrated circular sent free 
to any addressif the name of this publication is 
mentioned. 
Contains full descriptions of new 
STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. By Fidelia 
Bridges. 

STUDIES FOR PAINTING 
Berstow Skelding. 

MANY HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
COOKERY, etc. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


FLOWERS. By Susie 


POETRY, HUMOR, 





182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BOOKS ree HOLIDAYS 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
FIGURE PAINTERS. moet 


«most 
important Art book ever made, a superb 
folio, 16 by 20 inches, containing specimens 
of the work of 40 of the leading American 
Artists, reproduced by photogravure, show- 
ing the rapid progress and excellence of 
American Art. The Sover is designed by 
Mr. La Faree; the Lining-Paper by Mr. 
MAYNARD. Mr. St. GaupeEns’s “ Angel 
with Scroll” has been incorporated in a Buas- 
Relief title-page by Mr. Bann; and all in- 
terior decoration has been done by Mr. La- 
THROP. Each picture accompanied by a 
page of text. Printed on fine plate paper, 
with a richly decorated cloth binding, gilt 
top, and rough edges. $25. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


A Poem by T. BucHaNnan Reap. Beautifully 
illustrated with 25 Engravings. 8vo. Extra 
eloth, $3. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, gilt, 
$4.80. Tree calf, $7.50. 


“The text, printed in large, clear type, is broken 

ay wie illustrations by Gibson, Bruce Crane, Will 

tt, Bolton Jones, Howard Py'e, W. L, 

Taylor. ‘and mai ny others. each drawing engraved by 
a different hand.”—{Publisher’s Weekly. 

A Ballad. By 


TH E H E RM IT. OurvER Gop 


smiTH. Profusely illustrated with Engrav- 
ings by Frep. Jurneine, from Drawings by 
Wa rer Suirtaw. A Superb Holiday Vol- 
ume, with Illustrations showing more serious 
art than usually attempted in book pub’'ica- 
tions. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, $3. Alligator, $350. Morocco, new 
style, $4.50. Tree calf, extra, $7.50. 


HALF- HOURS WITH 
THE BEST AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS. ines 


ranged by Caries Morris. Complete in 
four crown octavo vols. of about 500 pages 
each. Cloth, gilt top, $6. Half morocco, 
$10. Three-quarters calf, $13. 


“A more complete collection of gems from the 
works of the best Ame’ nm authors cannot be im- 
egined than is contained in the four tasteful vol- 
umes gotten up by Charles Morris. Selections from 
Irving. Longfellow. Hawchorne, E.E Hale, Bryant, 
Howells, Bret Harte, etc., sre well chosen, and it is 
just the book to be popular, because it gives an idea 
of the best atyle of our many popular a 
the gold without the alloy, as it were. The volumes 
are neatly bound 4 brown cloth, with gilt = ”_ 
(Baltimore American 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT 
SCHOOL AND COL- 


LEG By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A 
+ With eight full-page Illustra- 
tions by J. Finnemore. 12mo. Extracloth, 
$1.50. 

A story of school-days true to life and full of those 


bumorous and exciting incidents, escapes, and 
vevtures which will recommend it to every boy. 


“The tale of Charile Lucken’s career, while it 
contains nothing marvelous, wi!l interest many 


bevevide readers, and the moral, which ts exce lent, 
— to all who read the book. ”—[ Norristown 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt o/ the price, by 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


THE ROVAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) con- 
tains many bright Choruses, secular and sacred. 
6 cts., $6 per dozen. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, 4 new collection, 
filled with briliiant Anthems and Choruses. ™ 
per dozen. 


SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 part songs, very effective for public 
singing. 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 


wide OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) 
vide liberally ig festive occasions in Sun ay. 
or social life. 


RING Bk aaa (80 cts., $8 per dozen), by L. O. 


85 ots., $8.60 per dozen. 


“ain NAPPING (30 cts., = E . oer dozen) by 
Leo Lewis, are the nicest kind of 8 Cantatas, 
and quite new ; and the 


BIRTHDA V OF OUR LORD < (12 Secnteh, by Rosa- 
da a@ new and well-arranged Chiistmas Serv- 
Buy these books in time for thorough practice ! 


Among Ditson’s Octave Masic (about 3,000 differ- 
ent pieces, costing but 5 to 10 cts. per copy) there are 
very many beautiful Carols, and the general seleo- 
tien embraces a great deal of the most popular 
choral music in the world. Send for lists. Send 
retail price of any book, and receive it by mail. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


The Andover Review 


FOR 1887 


Will continue to represent progressive thought in 

maintaining and developing Kvangelical Theology, 

and to p’omote Christianity in its practical relations 

te individual and social life and to the work of the 

church 

Christianity and its Modern Competitors will be 

treated in editorial articles, beginning with the No 

vember number, and later special topics of Applied 

Christiantty. 

Among the important subjects which will be dis 

cussed are: 

“ The New Education ;” 

Eminent Literary Men 

and special attention will be given to the depart 

ments of Missionary Intelligence; Soctologica 

Notes ; Archeological Notes ; Bibheal and Historical 

Criticism; Reviews of Important New Books 

Terms: @4 a Year, Postage free: 
Number. 35 cts. 

t#" The October, November, and December 

numbers will be sent free of charge to new 

subscribers whose subscriptions are received 

before December 20. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1887 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Sto- 

ries, Sketche:, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, 
two Serial Stories :— 

The Second Son, 
By MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. 
Paul Patoff, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘**‘ A Roman Singer, 


Single 


ALDRICH. 


“Mr. Isaacs," etc. 
Papers on American History, 
By JOHN FISKE, 


Whose previous papers have beer <o interesting, 
fall of information, and generally popular. 


French and English, 


A continuation of the admirable papers compar 
ing the French and English peovle, 
By P. G. HAMERTON. 


Essays and Poems, 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Occasional Papers, 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TERMS: $4a year; 

The November avd December numbers of ihe 
Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new #ub- 
acribers whose 7am are recelved be- 
fore December 20th 


35 cents a number 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remi tances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


New and Standard Books 


FOR THE Hé ML IDAYS. 





Tray HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

ORK. Illustrated. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 

bo of the Magazine of American History. 

2 volumes, royal octavo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$20. 4 volumes, $24 


BARNES’ POPU LAR HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STaTES. the aurhor of Parnes’ 
Brief History for & HA. Illustrated. 1 volume, 


octavo, clotn. Price, $3.50. 
BATTLE OF THE AMERIC AN REV- 
LUTION. By Colonel Henry #&. Csrrington, 


wo 8. A. Illustrated with 41 full page topograph 
ical maps. 1 volume, octavo, cloth. Price, $6. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND 

CTS. Illustrated. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 

ts D. For Christian Workers 4 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth. Price per volume, $1.75. 


BIOGRAPHY OF EZKA CORNELL, THE 
founder of Cornell University. By Ex-Governor 
Alonzo B. Corneil. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. Price, $2. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 
> ie of Praise, with Music. 
itcbcock, Zachery Eddy, and Lewis W 
Mudge. For congreg: tional "heeing: 8q. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


sELEC TIONS FOR SCRIPTURE READ- 
INGS 1N RESPONSIVE WORSHIP. &q. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, 75c. 


MEDIEVAL AND YVODERN REPUBLICS, 
Their Rise and Fall. By Horace Mann. 8vo, 
cloth.} Price, $3. 


AUTOBIOGR APHY OF CHARBLES G, 

FINNEY. the greatest modern revivalist. Kdited 

by J. H. Fairchild, President of Ober. in College. 
Price, cloth, 12mo, $1.75 


A NEw! merony OF THE CI¥Y OF NEW 
Edi‘ion de! uxe. Limited number of 

aan By Benson J. Lossing, Li. D. This history 
brings the reader down to a recent date, and 
gives special attention to modern New York. It 


Hymns and 
Edited by Roswell 


contains 150 steel plate engravings, including 
portraits of some of the most distinguished 
modern New Yorkers. Two volumes, folio, full 
turkey morocco, giltedges. Subscription price, 
$125. (Price subject to advance without furiber 
notice. ) 





*,* Copies of any of the above works forwarded, 
| post or express paid, toany address on receipt of 
price by the pubiishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 








' C. H, Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


111 and 113 William &., N. ¥, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








READY NOV, 27th. 


NEW V OLU ME BY 


Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
TWENTY SERMOXS, 


(Fourth Series.) 12mo, 378 pages. Cloth, $1 75 
By the same Author. 


SERMONS. 


Twentieth Thousand. 12mo,. 20 Sermons. 380 
pages. Cloth, $175. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Unlike Robertson, Phillips Brooks centinually 
reminds us of him. He has the same analytical 

wer; the same broad human symva same 

een knowledge of human nature, toned —y 
tempered and mate the more true by his « 
patnies; the same mysterious and indefinatle 
element of divine life, so that his message co 
with a quast authority, wholly unssciestestionl, 
purely personal; the same undertone of sadnesr, 
the same touch of pathos, sp°aking low as a man who 
fis saddened by his ewn seeming success—a success 
which is, to his thought, and in comparison with his 
ideals, a failure.—{Harper’s Magazine. 


SERMONS. SECOND SERIES. 


(The Candle of the Lord, etc.) Eleventh Thou- 
sand. 21 Sermons. 3878 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. 


Fifth Thousand. 14sermons. 320 pages. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR OF THE HEART, 


And Other Sermons. 


BY 
MORGAN DIX, D.D., 


Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 12mo. 
27 sermons. 364 ravee Cloth, $1.75. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 


By Lyman Aszort, D.D, 12mo, 183 pages. Cloth, 
$1. 


“In this book I have done little more than en- 
deavor to tell those who are beset by similar diffi- 
eu'ties the mental prosess by which I have cast 
off some old notions and some old doubts, and 
= stronger and clearer convictions respecting 
rtain fundamental truths of the ‘ hristian r-lig- 

ion. ”—{ Extract from Preface. 

“ Dr. Abbott is a clear thinker, a forcible writer, 

and an earnest believer. and his book is both valu 
able and timely.’ *-{iartford G Courant. 


HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1885. 


By the Rev. Frepertc W. Farrar, D.D., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. 8vo, 606 
pages. Cloth, $3.50 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
3i West 28d St., New York. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


38 West 23d St., New York. 

The Wisdom of the Apocalypse. By 
J. 8. Mcli varxz, D.D., author of * The Wis- 
dom of the Scriptures."”" One volume, 8vo, $2. 
“ Hitherto, as is well known, the Apocalypse 

has been almost a sealed book to multitudes. . . . 
The aim of the present work is to render it intelli- 
gible, interesting, and edifving, not only to schol- 
ars, but also and no less to plain and simple- 
minded readers... . Many of the author's 
interpretations are entirely new, . . . and it is 
hoped that the book may prove helpful to many 
who love the sacred oracles 

Epochs of Church History. Edited by Rev 
Manpe. CreicutTon, M.A. £0 be completed 
in about 20 volumes, 16mo. 

NOW READY. 

History of the Reformation in England. 
By Greorce G. Perry, MA.. anon of Lincoln. 

The English Church in Other Lands. By 
Rev. H W. Tucker, M.A.. Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 

The Evangelical Revival in the 18th 
Century. By Joun Henry Overton, Canon 
of Lincoln. Each volume 80 cents. (By mail, 
& cents. 

Siam: The Heart of Farther India. By 
Many Lov Cort, a resident of Siam. 12mo, 
cloth, 420 pages, with map, $1.75. 

For Love’s Sake. Poems of Faith and Com- 
fort. By Marearet J. Prestox, author of 
“ Songs Old ana New,” “ Cartoons,” etc, ete. 
16mo, cloth, $1 

A Handful of Monographs, Continental and 
English. (Descriptive bits of travel) By 
Marncaret J. Preston. 16mo, cloth, $1. A 
limited number with six photos of celebrated 
places, $1.50. 

In Quietness and In Confidence. A 
Heart to Heart Diary. (Familiar talks on sub- 
jects pertaining to the religious life.) By Miss 
Ross PortER. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $1. 

Fellowship. Letters addressed to my Sister 
Mourners (in Widowhood). New and enlarged 
edition, $1.50. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 
The new part separately, $1. 

Abiding—Confiding. Two miniature vol- 


umes of selected religious verse. Uniform with | spiritual 


~ Rest "and “ Peace.’ 32mo, cloth, red edges, 
each 35 cents. 

Any of the books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 

98 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


D. APPLETON &CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I. 


Reminiscences and Opin- 
10ns, 1813-1885. 


By Sir Francts Hastixnes Doyie (formerly 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford). One vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 420 pages. Price, $2. 

“ The author bas known and apprecisted some of 
the best among two generations of men. and be still 
holds his rank in the third. One of tbe pleasantest 
of recent publications is not the less instructive to 
those who are interested in present or recent his- 
tory.”—{Saturday Review. 

“The volume appears to fulfill in almost every 
respect the fdeal ri an anreneby. chatty book of 
anecdotal recollections. . reminiscences are 
those of a genial man ot oe culture and broad 
sympathies and they form a collection of anecdotes 
which, as the production of asingle man. is unri- 
valed in interest, in variety, and in novelty.”— 
(Atheneum. = 


Sketches of my Life. 


By the late Admiral Hosartr Pasua. With 
a Portrait. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


This brilliant and lively volume contains, in addi 
tion to numerous adventures of a general char. 
acter, descriptions of slaver- nanting on the coast of 
Africa, bockade-running in the Soutk during the 
civil war, and ex peenees in the Turkish navy dur- 
ing the war with 


“IL. 
An Mlustrated Edition of tia. 


Some Essays of Elia. 


By Cuaries Lams. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations by C.O. Murray. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra Price, $2. 


An exquisite edition of the best-known Essays of 
Elia, graphically illustrated by pen and ink draw- 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishsrs by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
pr ce 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Boses of RA ngwood, Mr. 
shall. $1 50 

6 es in the Twilight. B, 
Macduff. D_D.. - 100 


“ all Our Time of Tribula- 
tion. A Txle of Piers Gaventon. 
Holt. - - - 


Dickies’ Attic. 





s 


By Catherine 


Bhaw, - - 1 25 
His Seardian ‘due, Brodie. 1 25 
Not so Very Long Ago, 1 25 


The Crisis of Missions, By tbe 
Rev. Artbur T. Eveteon, DD. 
16mo,_ - - -1 


That Quisset Meube. By Leste 


2» 
or 


M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo, - 1 50 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, ».D. 6 illus- 
trations, - - 1 2 
My Pearl. A Story by Altds W. 
Graves. 12mo,_ - - 125 
The Gillettes. By the Author of 


‘Win and Wear.” 6 vols. 16mo. 4 50 
The Storm Signals. Spurgeon. 1 00 
My Sermon Notes. III. Mat- 

tnew to Acts. By Spurgeon, - 1 00 
AU of Grace. By Spurgeon, - 50 
Hodgeon Romans. 870. Newed. 8 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, e 
prepaid, on receipt of the price of poate 


Christ and Christianity. 
An important new work in Five Volumes. Each 
volume sold separately and complete in itself. 
By the REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Author of “ Thoughts for the Times,” etc., etc. 


The First Volume Published This Day. 


The Story of the Four 


(EVANGELISTS) 


Deals with the sources of the Gospel narrative and 
the historic environments of eye-witnesses. 


Cowrents. Mark, the Citizen’s Story; Matthew, 
the Publican’s Story; Luke, the Physician's Story; 
John, the Fisherman’s Story ; The Physician's Diary 
(Acts); The Fisherman’s Cryptograph (Revelations). 

12mo, $1.25. 

To be followed with the 7ICTURE OF JESUS (The 
Master). 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 








7_Ss GREAT NEED OF THE AGE AT 
tement 0} 





Anson D.F. Randolph & Go's 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 


1 —STEPPING HEAVY ENWARD. BY™M 
eE Prentiss 12mo. cloth (By mail, $1.10.) ri 
Eightieth cnentans, 


2 —THE-[LIPE AND LETTERS OF ELIZA- 
bere a ENTISS, author of ‘ Stepping Heaven- 
ward.” ith portrait and Py full. page illustra- 
tions. me cloth. (By mall, $1 65.) $1.50. 
Sixteenth thousand. 


3 —THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRIS. 
eTIANITY, Indicated by its Historical Effects. 
By pimere 3. store. D.D., LL D. Small 8vo. 674 pages. 
(By mail, $2, $2 

Fourth thousand. 


4 —ALHAMBRA AND KREMLIN. The 
» North and South of Europe. By Samuel (renzus 
Prime, D.D. 
tions. $2. 


Smalt 8vo, with numerous illustra- 
Fourth thousand. 


= —HOME Lire IN SONG WITH TH 

e). POETS OF TO-DAY. New. enlarged, and illus 
trated edition eames L.—-Babyhood. I!.—Chil4 
hood and Youth. III. —Home Lite in the Country. 


IV.—Home Life in Town. V.—Grandparents. VI.— 
Looking Backward. Large 12mo., cloth extra, $1.25. 
Third thovsand. 


—EV ve ate THE SACRED 
e POK f Quiet Talks about the 
Singers aa choir ni By Frederick ~ rs. 
A new and ensaraet edition at a reduced price. 


12mo, $1.50 
“Third thousand. 


7 —ROYAL GRAtE AND LOYAL GIFTS, 
e The Devotional Books of Frances Risley Haver. 
g?l. In one volume, large tyne. New edition, with 
portrait and sketch of the author. I2mo, $1. 

K ourth t thousand. 


—THE LIF® OF py gg LE “JUDSON. 
e By his son, Edward Judson. 12mo, 612 
pages. with maps, cuts, and 4 steel hn hn Cloth, 


Sixth thousand. 


38 West 23d St., New York. 


Calendars for 1887. 


Daily Morning and Evening Oompanion 
Calendars, 


Each mounted on cards of appropriate designs, 
oval in shape, and inclosed in a handsome box. 
Price, $2 the set. 








CALENDRIER FRANCAIS. 


Printed entirely in the French language, and 
mounted on acard of appropriate design. Price, $1. 

The selections for these calendars- wise, witty, 
and pathetic excerpts—have been made by two 
ledies of eminent critical judgment, and are the 
fruits of avery extensive reading of both ancient 
and modern writers. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
TIMELY BOOKS 


FOR THINKING READERS. 

THE VOLCANO UNDER THE CITY. Bya 
VOLUNTEER SP&cIAL. A graphic history of the fern’ 
New York Riot of 1863. egy > ma ped New 
ghewtes Pol -t Precine 

A very remarkabl- er. ~. riot. 
sou THERN : RLIFORNI Ten Valleve, Hulls, 
Streams; ite Animals, Birds, and gt ite 
pes Farma, and Climate. By Txeo. 8. Van 


DYKE. Mm 
ty rt *—{London Times. 
ABR BAM INCOLN: The True Story of a 
Great Life. ©. STODDARD, one of President 
iaoee Con dential Secretaries. Illustrated, 


[Rom wa Bs pet A to the ideal biography.”— 


Literary 

IR. PHILIP SIDNEY: His Life and Times. 
By Mrs S. M. H. Davis. 3 steel pistes. $1 50. 

* Leaves upon thet reader’s mind impressions dis- 
tinct and lasting. .. Welong tosee the story of 
Sidney's ure take ita proper place in the hearts of 
American youth. ’—{Christian Union, 

EVOLU’ ton Aa?! RELIGION. Part lI. Theo- 
retical and Doctr' Part Practical and 
Vital. a; HENRY Warp aa. 1.50. 

“He has been 10 many a kind of Great-H 
anmtl their Doubting Castle re flexing their 

Giant Despair.”—({The -Star, New York. 


FORDS, HOWARD & MULBERT, New York, 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 











All the New 
No. 38 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
West 
23d Street, Illustrated, Standard, and 
Juvenile. 
(South Side.) 
CHRISTMAS 


New York. 





BOOKLETS & CARDS. 


38 West Twenty-third St, New York 





Now Ready: A New Edition of 


| NATORE'S SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, cloth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr, Roe’s other stories. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK.'¢ 


THE 


Christmas Number 


of Book News is ready December 
5 ; sixty-eight pages full of pictures 
out of the Holiday Books of the 


season, and information about 
the books themselves, including 
Wanamaker’s prices for them, 


postage paid, and in the book- 
store. 


ive Cents 
will get it, wherever you are, The 
price is absurd, but no matter. 
Of course it costs more money. 


E| So does the Christian Union, proba 


bly. Advertisers partly pay for 
both; and what they pay comes 
off the price. 


Book News 


is made to tell you how you can 
get your books, without doubt or 
risk, for less money than you sup- 
pose. The fact is, the so-called 
prices of books are fictitious ; fic- 
titious always one way ; too high. 
A bookseller has the right to 
make his own prices. Wana- 
maker makes them to draw your 
trade, if you are stupidly served 
at home. Book News is his de- 
scriptive price-list. 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


S* NICHOLAS 





Weare tenors who sing in the chorus, 
B-flat is the next note before us ; 

We hope for the best, 

But it must be confessed 
That B-flat will be be likely to floor us. 


During the next month thousands of chil 
dren will be made happy with the Christmas 
number of 87. NicHoLas. It isa great issue, 
full of wise and witty things, with stories by 
Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, and others, 
attractive illustrated articles, etc., ete. Chil- 
dren who do not see St. NIGH. LAs are 
missing what has been called ‘‘ a liberal edu- 
cation in itself.” It costs only 25 cents a 
number. Will you try the Christmas issne ? 
All dealers sell it. The Century Co., N. Y. 


Hesponsive Readings, 


Selections from the Psalms and Other Script. 
ures in the Revised Version, for Respon- 
sive Reading in Church Services and 
on Special Occasions. 








EDITED BY 


Rey. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, 


Bound substantially in cloth ; 182 pages. 
Price per copy, 50 cents. To churches, for 
introduction, a discount of 25 per cent. 


Christmas Concert Exercise. 
“THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL.” 
By M. C. HAZARD. 

With ORIGINAL MUSIC by 
JOHN W. TUFTS. 

Price, 5 cts. 
Congregational §. §. & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





GENTS Tors’ Accom Book, ao to 





Son ogi dy 


addrece H.W. 
» Bond St., New Youk, 
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Roberts Bros. New Books. 


SONNETS AND LYRICS. 


By Weven Jackson (H A) Wniform with 
* Verses by H. H.” Cloth. gilt. red edges, $1. 
White cloth, gilt edges, In box, $1 25. 

This collection. with a title of Mra Jackson's 
own chooring. conteins evervthing cf !mpor- 
tance written by her not included in ‘* Verses.” 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Devotional Studies in the Life and bg od =: 

our Lord. By the Rev. Juuman K. Sm 

1f#fmo Cloth Price, $1. White cloth, “rllt 

edge. In box. $1 25 

“Nothing could he more tender, more loving, 
both in the sympathy it reveals and in the burn 
ing impress it makes on the hvart, than the style of 
the author of this book We commend it to all 
who wish to know how our Saviour can be sought 
and known, love’ and followed as a person, & man 
among men, and yet without detriment to his 
eternal and supreme divinity.”—{"oston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 


From Fair Florence to the Eternal City of Rome. 
Delivered under the Similitude of a Ride. 
wherein is Discovered the Manner of their 
Setting Out, their Dangerous Journey and Safe 
Arrival at the Desired City. By Joserpn and 
ELizaBETH RosBins PENNELL. With illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2 


SUSANNA WESLEY. 


By Exi7a CuarRKE Being the thirteenth volume 
fn the * Famous Women ” Series. 16mo, cloth. 


$1. 
VITTORIA. 


tory. By Grorck Merrepirs, author of 
“ Richard Feverel.”” “ Evan Harrington,’ 
“Harry Richmond, ” “Sandra Bello:.{.” “Rhoda 
Fieming ” In our new and handsome uniform 
12mo edition, bound in English cloth, uncut. 
Price, $2 


IN THE TIME OF ROSES. 


ATale of Two Summers Told and Illustrated by 
FLoRENCcE and Epirn ScaANNELL A charming 
book for girls. 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $2 


Sold by all booksellers. “Mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A Delightful Winter rip 


MUSIO ALL THE WAY! 


Santa Claus’ Home; or, 
The Christmas Excursion. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W.H. DOANE. 


ms of pretty Songs, Duetts, and Choruses, inter- 
reed with humorous dialogues. One of the most 
cherasing Cantatas ever written. Can be quickly 
learned and cheaply gotten up. It wi!l affora a 
delightful entertainment, 


Sent on Kecetpt of 25 Cents. 


Service THE 
Christmas Service No. 9 prownt, one. 


A superior ond entirely new Service of Scripture 
and Song by v. ROBERT Lowry. The Selections 
are admirable, and the Sougs ag all been writ- 
ten ey the present season. 16 p 

Price, $4 per 100; 5 en. ‘each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 17,—Gontains beauttfnt 


Carols by favorite 
authors. An abundant supplyof Songs for any 
wees Festival 

rice, @3 per 100; 4c each by mail. 


Ce A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago House, $1 Randolph &t. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81! Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS 


A collection of original music by the 
best American composers; uniquely 
illustrated; the handsomest music-book ever 
produced. New edition, price reduced. All 
booksellers and music dealers have it It is 
a pleasure to look it over. 
THE CENTURY Co., New York. 


He Fellin Love with His Wit 


By E. P. ROE. 
12m0, Cloth, $1.50. 


Itis always apmating of deep concern to hu 
happin oes that b he writes bout and & is always bis 
aim to indicate naturally how it is to be secured. In 

in conditions of the marriage state 























Sketches 


Striking Stories 


Of Adventure in 


The Youth’s Companion, 


And Illustrated 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


Lieut. Schwatka, Nugent Robinson, W. T. Hornaday, C. A. Stephens, 
T. W. Knox, W. H. Gilder, C. F. Holder, F. W. Calkina, 
Hon. S. S. Cox, and Lieut. Shufeldt. 


of Travel 











The Companion is published weekly. Price $1.75 a Year. 
Specimen copies free. Mention this paper. | 


| Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 

















MARVELOUS PRICES! 


BOOKS::: MILLION 


Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous 
Authors, Almost Given Away. The following books 
are published in neat pamphict form, and al! are printed 
from good ty ype upon good paper. They treat of a 
great variety of subjects, and we think no one can examine 
the list without finding therein many that he or she would 
like to possess. Jn cloth-bound form these books would cost 
61.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 

|. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it bs ust as funny to-day as it ever was. 

Jinter Evening Recreations, a large collection 
of. Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
ane gatherings, private theatrical gt evenings at home, 

Back to the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary 
Cec “i Hay, author of ‘Hidden Perils.” 

4 Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, « large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examples. 

. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. 
author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,’ ete 
7. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * Fast Lynne," ete 
The Lady ofthe Lake. Py Sir Walter Scott. “The 
Lady of the Lake'’ isa romance in verse, and of all the 
works of Scott, noue is more beautiful thau this 

9. In Cupid’s Net. A Novel. By the author of 
‘Dora Thorne. 

10. Amos Barten. - Novel. By George it au- 
thor of “Adam Bede,”’ ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” ete 

ll. Lady Gren dade 's Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of * Dora Thorne 

le. The Myater. of the Holly Tree. A Novel. By 
the author of © Dora Tho 

1s. The Budget of Ww it, Humor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems, 
and jokes 

4. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of * Johu Halifax, Gentleman, © et 





By Wilkie Collins, 


15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” ete 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humerous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, ete.. all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane's Secret. A Novel. By Miss M, 


K. Braddon, aushor of ‘Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

ik. Fancy Work for Home Adornment, an entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical 
instructions for making fancy baskets,wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, ctc., etc., profusely and elegantly 
illustrated 

19. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Youn The 
finest collection of fairy stories published. The c Hildren 
are delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions 

21. Useful Knowledge for the Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 
subjects 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Phyal- 
elan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes and 
hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all common 
ail ents by simple home remedies. 

Manners and Custome in Far Away Landa, 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, 

24. 87 Popular Ballads, Same size as sheet music. 
Yow of all “he old and new songs. 

1 ulled Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway 

e At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “ The House on the Marsh,"’ ete 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “The Duch- 
ess,”” author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ete 

ced Dark Days. A Novel. By the author of ‘“ Called 
Bac 








2. ‘Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far 
jeon, author of “ Bread-and-Cheese-and- Kisses,’ ete 

30. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“ Brenda Yora 

31 Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ** No Name,” ete 

82. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘ Old Middleton's Money,” etc 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. EK. Brad- 
don, author of ‘‘Lady Audley's Secret,’’ ete 

M4. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 

‘Dora Thorne,” etc. 

35. Valerie’ '» Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au. 
thor of * The Wooing 0't,” ete. 

36. Mister Hose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of ‘‘ The Woman in White,” ete 

37. Sane. _A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 

* Kast Lyno 

38. The ee Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 

39. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Daniel 
De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
oo Se series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 

Editor of ** The Farm and Garden,’’ Phila.; illustrated 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, « 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

42. Gema of the Poeta, containing charming selec- 
tions from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Bryant, and many others. 

43. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 

ouses. A full description and plans of Fight modern 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to $4500. I!lustrated. 

4. Anecdotes of Public Men—Washington, Frank- 
lin, Webster, Clay, Tilden, Lincoln, Scott, Grant, Garfield, 
Gladstone, Butler, Hancock, Lee, and all the leading men 
of the century 

45. Esop’s Fablea. The work of an ancient genius. 
Children have read them for centuries, and grown people 
quote them every day. 


OUR UNEQUALED OFFER. 


We will send any four of these hooks and our catalogue, 





certain 
with their highest duties have eloquent exp: 
—{Boston G! didke. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 





ining prices o! in ts 86 etn, any books, for 12 eta. 


in ea ay ot — any forty for @1.00. 
<-nd P.O. Note or Money Order, and 
Adress pak. FRA KLIN’ NEWS CO,,Phila.,Pa. 





The Beecher Calendar 


For Every Day of 1887, 


FREE TO ALL 


Who will send two new yearly subscriptions, at 
$2 each, to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


which publishes rronthly the authorized ad 
personally revised sermons of 


Henry Ward Beecher 


AND 
De Witt Talmage. 


Resides these sermons this magazine publishes 
each month over 50 Pages of Bright Stories, 
Articles, and Poems by the foremost American 
Writers. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR, 


Send for Sample Number, 10 Cents. 


Tue Beecher Darity CaLenpDAR contains 
charming and powerful extracts from the works 
and sermons of Mr. Beecher for each day in the 
year, and will be mailed, postage paid, sepa- 
rately, for $1, or sent free, a8 announced above 
It is handsomely lithographed in over twelve 
different colors, with a perfect portrait of Mr 
Beecher, by Rockwood, of New York, and ar- 
tractive and accurate pictures of the first church 
in which Mr. Beecher preached ; Mr. Beecher's 
birthplace, Litchfield, ('onn ; Plymouth Church, 
aud his Peekskill home. !tisa useful and orna- 
mental addition to any library or parlor. and is 
of special value to clergymen and admirers of 
Mr. Beecher. 

TatmaGe Dairy ©aLenpaR for 1887 mailed 
upon the same conditions. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION and THE BROOK- 
LYN MAGAZINE (without Calendar: mailed, 
postpaid, to one address one year, for $4 50. 

Send subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray St., New York. 


Gigi Mag CARDS? 


My trade on staple goods demanding all my time, 
I shall close out my fancy goods at once; and to 
sell quickly, offer direct to the consumer, at 
importers’ and publishers’ cost prices, my line of 
strictly imported cards, direct from Munich, Berlin, 
and London, as well as my own elegant publications 
on satin, published for the finest retail trade. 

Remember, these are not common. shop-worn 
goods, but clean and fresh, suitable for the most 
elegant Christmas presents, as well as cheaper ones 
for Sunday-school superintendents and teachers. If 
you care to save e@ money, send address on postal at 
once, and | will mall, free of expense, afull descrip 
tion, ig b prices. that will pay you for the trouble, 

Wholesale Paper Dealer, 

“7232 © hemaut one. 722 Jayne Bts.. 

Established 1866. HILADELPH A. A. 


UNMOUNTED 
FHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Moderns im Werks of Ft, ieee 
ing reproductions of 
for ph oo and Taeisment at ai comets "O00 a0 
Mention this paper ob 
FOULE PHOTOGRAPH oo 
B3ts Washington & . B 














Mass. 
For a check for 84 we 

NEWSPAP will print a ten-line ad- 
vertisement in One Mill- 

jon ‘esues of leading 

RTI SIN American Newspapers 

and complete the work 


within ten days. This is 

at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line, for 
100 Circulation! The advertirement will appear 
in buta singte issue of an y paper, and consequently 
will be p) before One Milifon different news- 
vad ae is ;—or Five MILLION Reapers. if it 
Be tru is sometimes stated, that every ae 

is toaan at 'y five persons on an averag 
Ren }ines will accommodate about as, govents Se tive 





qhesk._o or send 30 oe 00 for of 176 oe Rew Vous. 


Littell’s Living Age, 


| ly’ tss7 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty 
fourth year. having met with 
eontinuous commendation and 
success. 

_ WEEKLY MAGA- 
Zr E. it zives fifty two num 
bere of sixty four pages each, 
or more than 

Three and a Quarter 

Thousand 

dou!:le column octavo pages of 
reading matter yearly. It pre 
sents in an inexpensive form 
consl‘erlng its great amount of 
matter, with freshness. owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nuwhere else attempted, 














The best Essays, Reviews, (Criticisms, Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical! Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most caliivated intellects in 
every department of Literature, Science Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Ave, frming four large volumes a 
year. furnishes from the great and generatly inac 
cessibie mass of this lite rature, the only compilation 
that. while within the r: ach of all, is satisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces what 
ever js of immediate in'+ rest, or of solid, permanent 
value. 


It is therefore indesprusable toevery one who 
wishes to keep vace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or .o cultivote in himself or 
his family general inte'iigence and Iiiterary taste. 


Opinions. 


“To our mind THE | IviNG AGE has no equal, and 
we cannot see where it could be improved.”—Chris- 
tian at Work, New York 

“To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world 
of thought, of scientific investigation. psychulog 
ical research, critical note, of poetry and romance. 
It has never been so bright, #0 comprehensive, so 
diversified in interest, as it is to day.’’— Boston 
Traveler. 

“It contains nearly ell the good literature of the 
time ... There is nothing noteworthy in science, 
art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, 
that cannot be found in it... . It is a Mbrary in 
iteelf.”— The Churchmn, New York 

* Nearly the whole world of authors #nd writers 
appeer in it in their be-t moods. . The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.”— Boston Journal 

“It is edited with gr-at skill and care, and its 
weekly appesrance gives it certain ad vantages over 
its monthly rivale.”— Albany Argus 

“it may be truthfully ano cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page ”"—New York 


me. 

* Jt is one of the publics ations that intelligent peo 
ple regard as practically indispensable. From ite 
pages one learna what the worlu is thinking about. 

. It is an eduction 'n itself, as well as an enter 
tainment "—Hartford Courant. 

* Through its pages a one it is possible to be as 
well informed in curre:.t literature as by the peru 
a*l of along List of monthiies.”—fhiladelphia In 
quirer. 

“The subscription price is slight in comparison 
with the mass of the be t current literature which 
it brings with it in its werkly visits... . in fact, a 
reader needs no more than thie one publication to 
keep him well abreast of English periodical litera 
ture.”—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—N, Y. 
Wer 

“i furnishes a com sete eo mpllation of an ir 
dispensable literature ” icago Evening Journal. 

* It enabies its readers = keep fully abreast ot the 
best thought and lIlterature of civilizatic n.”—Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburyh 

“It is absolutely without a rival .. Coming once 
a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of 
the foremost writers ui the day Essay and re 
view, biography, trav~', science, fiction. poetry, the 
best of each and all is here placed within reach.” 
Montreal Gazette 

“*It saves not only time, but money.” 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It keepa well up its reputation for being the best 
periodical in the world.’’— Morning Star, Wiimeng 
ton, N C. 

Published wEkKKLY at $8 (0 a year, Sree of postage, 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the — 
187. remitting before January lat, the num 
of 1886 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


-Pacific 


Club-Prices for the best ilome and Poreig 


Literature. 


(** Possessed of [HE L VING AGE and one orotherof 
our vivacious American monthiies. a subscriber 
will find himself in com mand of the whole situation.” 
Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10.50, TH® LivinG AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Month'ies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bozar) will be sent for a year. postpaid ; or, for 
$9.50, Toe LivING AGE ani the St. Nicholas. 


Address LITTELL & CO. Boston, 


Dr. ROBINSON’S NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


Laudes 


‘Domin 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY <¢ o Ne 


SuVOK AGENTS WANTED fo. 


ING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART 


"By John B. Gough. 


His Iasrana crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
“ts bumor — pathos. 
hter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it w addex 

ife and yr of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB 
por. 1000 Agents Wanted, 


A. D WORTHL Nat i “ON & OV. Martford. tue 


100 new and popular i. sent free to 
all who send 4 cents to pay postage. = 
Preses oat choice music 6cents. P Catal 

O. VICKERY, Augusta, 








PLATFORM ECHOES 


Bright, pure, and good, full of 


Men and Women. #106 
to 8200 a month made. o { *Distance no hindrance as W® 
give &z'r a Terms d Preights. Write for circulars te 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The event of the art world last week, and, indeed, one 
of the most notable epleodes of the season, was the 
exhibition of the painting ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,” by the 
celebrated Hungarian artist Munkacsy. The picture 
was on view at the Twenty-third Street Tabernacle, and 
was seen firston Wednesday at a private view for the 
press, and on Thursday at a similarly private view for 
artists. On Friday the general public was admitted. 
The picture {s placed in the center of the proscenium 
opening, the large spaces around it being filled in with 
cloth of a maroon color. The picture is lighted by con- 
cealed gas jets from above, and the auditorium remains 
but half lighted in order to heighten the effect of the 
picture. The exact dimensions of the canvas are 
eighteen feet in length and twelve feet in height. In 
this respect there appears to be a general feeling of sur- 
prise and disappointment, as the accounts of the picture 
which have reached us from abroad had led the public 
generally to expect a larger picture. But this, of course, 
does not in any way affect the artistic and intellectual 
qualities of the work. As to the picture itself, 
the critics appear to agree in acknowledging that it pos- 
sesses many merits, both in conception and in execution, 
but the lofty purpose and the high spiritual ideals which 
inspired the works of the greatest masters in this same 
field of ‘‘ religious” art, and which made them almost 
a part of a nation’s religion, the critics seek for in vain 
in this work, although these evidences of a noble genius 
have, we believe, been claimed for it in some quarters 
abroad. The grouping of the figures, the composition 
of the picture, the coloring, the attitudes and expression 
of the various individuals, are all characteristic 
and vigorous. Many of our readers are already familiar 
with the picture, but others, perhaps, will be interested 

n the description of it which we quote herewith from 
one of the morning papers : 

** The scene is a vaulted room lighted by some method 
which is perhaps the only thing upon the canvas left to the 
imagination. The blue of the Oriental sky and a bit of land- 
scape are seen underneath the heavy arches, through the 
square windows, a slight reliet to the sullen shadows of the 
remoter interior. The slender figure of Christ clad in long 
white robes stands nearly in the center of the foreground, 
relieved against opaque shadows and darker costumes on 
either side. The face is of a remarkably ascetic type. The 
expression is one of suffering, save that brow and eyes ex- 
press something approaching to disdain. The second 
fizure is that of Pilate seated upon a throne to the right, and 
robed in white. His square and massive head is like a bust 
of a Roman Emperor, but his face shows hesitation and per- 
plexity. Caiaphas, the High Priest, stands on the lower 
step of the dais, his right hand outstretched toward the 
Saviour, pouring forth his accusations. Near him sits a 
wealthy Pharisee is long red robes and turban, watching 
the central figure with a half-languid, half-curious insolence. 
On Pilate’s left a rabbi in sumptuous blue robes leans for- 
ward intent and eager, as if questioning whether this new 
doctrine might possibly be true. These three figures seem 
to us the strongest single parts of the picture. They 
are admirable characterizations. Another rabbi, more 
hostile, also sits on Pilate’s left, and on his right an indiffer- 
ent spectator or scribe leans against the wall, and various 
doctors whisper together, glancing at Pilate or the Saviour. 
Behind the latter a stalwart Roman soldier, a conspicuous 
figure, bare-armed and barelegged, his reddish-brown 
mantle thrown over his shoulders, stands with his back 
turned, keeping back the clamorous mob with the long 
handle of his spear. One swarthy ruffian, fierce of aspect, 
perhaps a demoniac, demands with open-mouthed vocifera- 
tion and uptossed arms the punishment of the Christ. All 
around the angry rabble press forward. Compassion 
is shown only by a sorrowing Jewess, who lifts her child to 
show it the Saviour.”’ 





The firat public rehearsal and concert for the season 
of the Symphony Society took place on Wednesday 
afterncon aud Thursday evening of last week, and 
Handel's ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” was given. Thesolo parts 
were sung by Miss Marie Van, soprano; Miss Marie 
Groebl, contralto; Dr. F. Mandeville, tenor; Dr. Carl 
E. Martin and Mr. George Prehn, baseos. It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to record that the earnest work of all con- 
cerned in the representation—director, soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra—united to form an admirable performance 
of Handel’s great work. 





At the first concert of the New York Symphony 
Society, a symphony by Mr. Arthur Bird, a young 
American composer now studying in Germany, was 
the opening number of the programme. The sym. 
phony was talked about considerably before its pro- 
duction, with the result of causing high anticipation, 
and for that very reason, perhaps, the criticisms concern- 
ing it have, in some instances, been almost severe. But 
the opinions of critics generally concede to the work the 
possession of undoubted interest and of many actual 
beauties. In certain respects it departs from a strict 
adherens to the estahlished form of the symphony ; but 
it is perheps & mer.% Saat, in epite of this fact, one’s inter- 
est is held quite to the end. We hope that the public 
will be given another chance ere long to hear Mr. Bird’s 





symphony, the scherzo of which was a charming mu- 
sical fancy, cleverly orchestrated, notwithstanding its 
suggestiveness of Rubinstein’s work in the same musical 
form. The other prominent features of the programme 
were the dainty *‘ Concert Plece in Serenade Form,” by 
the late Dr. Damrosch, in which the violin solos were 
played by M. Ovide Musin with his usual skill and taste, 
although it must be confessed that at times his violin 
was distinctly and painfully at variance with the key in 
which tke orchestral accompaniment was being played ; 
and the appearance of Fr. Lankow, who sang with con- 
siderable taste a trio of songs by Lassen, Hoffmann, and 
Tschaikowsky, none of which, however, were of a sort 
to tax the powers of a wel! equ'pped singer such as Fr. 
Lankow appears to be. Mr. Walter Damrosch played 
the accompaniments for these songs upon the piano, and 
the violin obligato in the Tschatkowsky number was 
sympathetically played by M. Musin. 





It would be difficult to conceive a more perfect and 
artistic representation of a grand dramatic character than 
is the ‘‘ Briinnhilde” of Friulein Lehmann, in Wagner's 
** Die Walktre,” as it is given this season at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. When she first appears in the 
Walktre’s costume, standing on the very spot where she 
is ultimately laid by Wotan, her father, and surrounded 
in her sleep by the magic fire, Lilli Lehmann seems the 
actual embodiment of the Grecian ideal of the perfect 
woman. Majesty and grace, strength and tenderness, 
beauty and intelligence, are all combined, and when she 
first gives the wild and weird cry of the Walktre 
maidens, it isas though a magnificent creature of the old 
heroic mold and stature were actually before us. 





We were speaking of Lehmann toa gentleman shortly 
after seeing her remarkable representation, and referred 
to her physique as quite half of the sum total of admi- 
rable endowments that goto make her Briinnhiide an 
ideal dramatic creation. Our friend’s reply suggested 
to us one of the secrets of Lohmann’s superb physical 
development and grace, and it is reassuring to know 
that the secret is easy to be gained by many of our beau- 
tiful young American girls, if they will but avai) them- 
selves of it when once acquired. Said he: 

‘* Yes, Lehmann’s apparertly perfect health and vigor 
are quite easily accounted for. I happened to be visit- 
ing last summer some friends in the same town where 
Lehmann was staying for a few weeks, and we used to 
see her almost every day taking open-air exercise of one 
sort or another. Most frequently it was walking, and 
she seemed to think nothing of a three or four mile 
gait at a swinging pace, and often, too, bare-headed. 
And one day I remember we saw her, when no one 
was about, as if to work off a superabundance of animal 
spirits, seize a broom and sweep vigorously the steps of 
the house where she was lodging. It was hardly a 
Brfinnhilde-like performance in itself, but it accounts 
for the very qualities which make her an ideal repre- 
sentative of Wotan’s favorite daughter.” 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


HE Church Temperance Society of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, which held {its annual conven- 
tion in this city last week, closed the session with a mase- 
meeting at Cooper Union. Addresses were made by 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, the Rev. Dr. McKim, 
John B. Leavitt, and Robert Graham. Mr. Leavitt's 
address was on the work of the Metropolitan Temper- 
ance Board, and Mr. Graham’s on the ‘‘ Drink Problem 
in New York.” Bott of them urged the necessity of 
passing the High License bill which was defeated last 
year, but will be reintroduced this winter by a son of 
Dr. Howard Crosby who is an Assemblyman-clect. 
The most important action of the convention was the 
adoption of the following High License resolutions, pre- 
sented by Dr. Crosby : 


‘* Whereas, We believe that the present interests of tem- 
perance reform are best promoted by the principle of re- 
strictive license ; 

** Resolved, That a conference of representatives of all re- 
ligious bodies, and also of citizens, in the State of New 
York be called at an early day to take action for the rein- 
troduction of the High License bill of 1886.” 


In presenting this resolution Dr. Crosby said : 


“It is possible only in the rural districts to enforce pro- 
hibition. But in a large city it would be at present an im- 
possibility, because every man would then have a few 
bottles or kegs of liquor in his house, and the people would 
not sanction the carrying out of the Jaw. A full license fee 
of $1,000, or a beer license fee of $100, would drive ont of 
existence those barrooms which are in the tenement-house 
districts, and do the most injury. ... On analyzing the 
vote of last winter, we found that all, or nearly all, the 
opposition to the Barnum bill came from green rural mem- 
bers. They are inexperienced, impracticable men. We 
know that in New York a man must be practical or die 
and something of that spirit must be inculcated into the 
legislators through the State.”’ 


The Prohibitionists assert that the diminution in the 
number of drinking places in Chicago under the high 





license system has not been among the doggerlee, but 
among the grocerles and other stores where liquor was 
sold merely as an incident. The Prohibitionists also 
claim that the number of arrests for drunkenness last 
year in Chicago was twice as great as in 1880, when the 
high license law was not in force. A discussion has 
been going on between the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” and the 
‘* Voice” with reference to where the burden of high 
license rests, the ‘‘ Tribune” taking the position that the 
tax is pald by the saloon-keeper. In this the “ Tribune” 
is doubtless mistaken. When high license first goss in 
force a large number of small saloons are crushed out of 
existence, but the larger saloons, which can afford to 
pay the license, are compensated by an increase in bust- 
ness, When new saloens are opened ft is evident that 
those who open them charge enough for their Ilquor to 
compensate themselves for the tax which they advance. 
More customers, higher prices, and more adulteration 
are the means by which rich ssloon-keepers are often 
able to throw off entirely the burden of the license. 
There are many arguments for high license, but it must 
be recognized that in the long run its burden {s shifted 
to the consumers. The question is, Does this taxation 
of the consumer greatly lessen the amount of liquor 
consumed ? 





The National Temperance Society, of which Dr. 
Cuyler is the President, is trying to rafse fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the use of its missionary department. 
Itis carrying on important work among the colored 
people of the South, and finds {ftself unable to supply 
the demand for temperance lectures and temperance 
literature. The address of the Society is 58 Reade 
Street, New York City. 


The English monetary world has been {In aatate of 
great excitement in consequence of the formation of the 
brewing bustness of Guinness & Co., of Dublin, Into a 
limited Hability company. When the shares were put 
on the market there were soon 10 000 applications for 
them. Tae office of Baring Brothers was besleged bya 
élamor us crowd anxious to invest their money in the 
business, and on the stock exchange all other business 
was temporarily suspended. London dealers alone 
appifed for £11,000 000 of capital, and some of the 
shares went up to sixty-five per cent. premium. The 
estimate of the subscriptions tendered varies from 
£80 000 000 to £120 000 000 nominal. The subscription 
list was not advertised to open before Monday morning, 
but by noon on Saturday it was computed that the 
whole of the £5,000,000 demanded had been applied for 
twenty times over. 





Temperance principles are reported to be spreading 
rapidly among English railway men. Their temperance 
society now numbers more than 10000 members. 
The Blshop of London has given the temperance 
movement his powerful advocacy. In a recent speech 
he said the cause was making great progress, for they 
had now millions of temperance men and women 
where there were only tens a few years ago. 





An Asscclated Press dispatch announces that wine- 
rooms are rapidly being opened in Atlanta, Georgla. 
The law permits the sale of domestic wine, and the 
rooms opened are ostensibly solely used for this purpose. 
Thirty six of them have already been licensed, twelve 
of these within the Jast ten days. Wine is not the only 
quid sold in theee places, but witnesses willing to 
testify cannot be procured, while the barkeepers have 
a black-list of all the Prohfbiiionists in the city. The 
report says that if the proprietor of a wine-room wants 
to sell whisky all he has to do is to let the fact be known 
to a few reliable customers, and, when they come in and 
call for a bottle of domestic wine, set out the whisky, 








THEY WERE WOMEN. 


aa UODIAS perhaps thought he was defending the 
faith delivered to the salats, and Syntyche had 
no doubt that Ae bimseif was doing that very thing; and 
if they were both honest Christian men, why did Paul 
trouble himself to desire thefr agreement ?’—[Rose Terry 
Cooke in The Christian Union, November 4, 1886. 

The italics are mine. 

Dean Alford translates the passage Phil. iv., 2, 8, as 
follows: ‘I beseech Euedia andI beseech Syntiche to 
be of the same mind inthe Lord. Yea, I entreat thee 
also, true yoke-fellow, help them, inasmuch as they 
labored with me in the Gospel, with Clement also, and 
my other fellow-laborers whoze names are in the book 
of life.” In a note on the passage he says: ‘The 
two names are those of women.” The Revised Version 
is almost identical with Alford’s translation. Albert 
Barnes, also, in his ‘* Notes” says they were women. 
Cannot passages enough be found in the New 


Testament on which to preach sermons about the con- 
veiw... menin the Christian Church without holding 
up our cis. ors Euodia and Syntiche ag the great typical 
sinpers {n this respect ? * 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
DEPARTURE. 


By Coventry Patmore. 








It was not like your great and gracious ways ! 

Do you, that have none other to lament, 

Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of s0 many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good- by? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon ; 

And so we sate within the low sun’s rays, 

You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 

Your harrowing praise. 

Weill, it was well 

To bear you such things speak ; 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love, 

As @ warm south wind sombers a March grove. 

And it was like your great and gracious ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laugbter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely 
hear. 

But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the Joss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And ge your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, nor one good-by, 

And the only ioveless look the look with which 
you pass d— 

’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways! 

—[Selected. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS VIOLIN. 
By Grorart W. Bunaay. 


How lovingly he hugs his violin ! 

A favorite and costly instrament, 

Within whose walls the sweetest tones are blent. 

It softly leans upon his cheek and chin. 

Is there a living heart and spirit in 

This miracle of strains, whose sounds have lent 

Feeling to thought, and soul to sentiment, 

And notes that chord with the heurt-beats that 
win 

The admiration of the minds that hear 

Ita stirring charms which please the happy ear? 

A multitude of voices trained it seems 

Are here confined within the narrow space— 

Soprano, alto, baritone, and buss— 

All softened like the music heard in dreams, 

—([Exchange. 


AUTUMN. 


By Cmaries K. Borton, 


*Tis autumn by the half-clothed trees, 
And all the land 1s seeking rest ; 

The bluebird, robin, and the bees 
Are now in quest of winter ease. 


The acorns and the walnuts fall; 

The milk weed turns its leaves to gold, 
And thisties nod, and blue stems tall 
Grow slowly old at Nature’s call. 


The skies have donned their brightest blue, 

And trimmed their robes with tieecy lace ; 

For autamna’s task is almost through, 

And winter's face appears in view. 
—([Brooklyn Magazine 


HODGE’S VIEW OF THE CLERGY. 


Parson ! ay, there’s the Dickens — 
Wi’ all his Latin and Greek, 

Keeps hissen fro’ bustin’ by 
Tappin’ it once a week. 


Nothin’ to say’ agin him—a werry good sort o’ 
man; 

Crissens an’ marries an’ berries as well as any 
one can: 

'S wife, too, she’s a good ‘nn with soup, an’a 
pudden’, an’ pill ; 

Nothin’ she likes so much as to hear when folks 
is il. _ ~ [London Spectator. 


AN ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 
By Miss A. Mary F. Ropinson. 


The walls are white, but not with snow ; 
They are as pale in summer time, 

For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the bills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground, 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 

These parched and stunted branches, pink 
Above the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where Spring bath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home ! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The hoy whiteness of thy hills, 

Their wreath of pale auroral flowers, 
Their peace the silence fil's. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peace as in an hour of patn 


= 





One moment fills the amazéd heart, 
And never comes again. 
—[Athen#um, 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


Rich with the tribute of a hundred fields 
Of clover, purple globed, or white and fair ; 
And hedge-row trailed with honeysuckle rare, 
Or flowery dell, whose shady covert yields ° 
Moist foothold for the yiolet, and shields 
Its petals from the sun ; the perfumed air 
Blows soft, and over all my senses wields 
Aspell Deepin the grateful shadow where 
The thick-leaved branches scarce admit a ray 
Of dancing sunlight —here, in blissful ease, 
Lulled with the drowsy hum of honey bees, 
) lle and watch the drifting clouds all day, 
Till the warm hnes that tint the waving seas 
Of golden grain fade into sober gray. 

—[{The Week. 





‘DRINK DEEP THE SPIRIT OF THE 
QUIET HILLS!’ 
By F. W. B. 


Drink deep the spirit of the quiet hills! 

Teaching they have for our too restless lives. 
Could we but fix 89 fast our restless wills 

That softest suv nor storm that maddest drives 
Could move us from the unalterable right, 

We too might breatne, some holy eventide, 
With hearts wide open, that divine delight 

To our inconstant longings now denied 

—([Leisure Hour. 








MONSTEK SAFE. 


There {s about to be erected in the 
premises of the National Bank of Scot- 
land, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the 
largest steel strong-room, or safe, ever 
manufactured. Its external dimensions 
are fifty feet long by twelve feet broad 
an} ten feet high, and a careful computa- 
tlonshows that within it might be stored 
about 1,250 tons’ welght of gold bullion, 
equal in value to $550,000000. It 1s 
beavy in proportion to its size, welghing 
100 tons. Its walls are bellaeved to be 
thicker than those of any other steel room 
of similar proportion in use in the United 
Kingdom. With the view of insuring 
greater security than has hitherto been 
obtained, its walls are composed of a triple 
serles of plates, similar to those which the 
firm have for many years used in the 
manufacture of baakers’ safes. These 
plates are so toughened and hardened as 
to be practically impervious alike to the 
force of blows, leverage, and the cutting 
by drills. This ‘‘compounding of the 
plates,” as it is termed, involved an enor. 
mous amount of drilling, no fewer than 
1,000 holes being pierced in each section. 
Admission to the interior of this strong- 
room is obtained by means of three mas- 
sive doors, each seven inches thick, and 
weighing a ton and a half, but on the 
hardened steel pins on which they are 
hung they swing with the greatest of ease, 
Apart from the great thickness of com 
pounded hard and milled steel plates in 
these doors, the principal feature they 
present is the patent diagonal bolt. These 
bolts, of which there are twenty in each 
door, shoot out from the edge of the door 
at opposlag angles of forty-five degrees, 
and thus powerfully dovetail the door into 
the frame at either side. Thus, any 
attempted wedging between the door and 
its frame simply tends to bind these bolts 
tighter into their hcles. 











The Physician’s Hav orite 


A predigested, nonirritating. easily assimi 
lated food Indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

7” It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Patatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods, 
"G0 HE oe ye an Infant for $1.00. 
LESILY PREPARED. At Dragates, 2o., 800 


+ $1. 
Gaal bona let on * The Nutrition 
Be A cata pan een ‘oven an a; plication. Y 
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FOR TH & HANDKERCHIEF 


yA luxurious e extract from the 
~~ choicest flowers. 
COLGATE CO'S nameand trade mark on each bottle 


assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 








KLACKNER’S | ~KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS.;NEW ETCHINGS 
WITH THE COMMU NICANTS, by JuLes Breton. 
THe WELCOMES: stey. j-.: = Pesesing be 2 
“s er a n Vv NN 
STANDS IN phere (a companion to" Wate) “hii ~ cna 
EBONY, WH ne A THE ¥LOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many 
ASH, All Engsavings and Etchings published by me are 
pretected by copyright. 
CHERRY, ——, price list, and for pamphlet on“ Proofs and 
AND C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17ch Street, 
MAHOGANY. | NEW YORK, 











PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace 
ful folds of Indian draperies; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the prinotpal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Ta lor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Bontillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 











Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white neoe 
Never fade.nor grow rust 
Do not stain nor crock #! | 
or clothing. ann. Lisle 
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WHO [8 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
Rous ey WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 





and Cotton cents | EN or a, 
to 81.50 per HeChildren's | eae c small gO rem Bay 
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hy “cotton and Lirle 
Hose dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 


927 
Bet. 2ist and 224 a7 
New York City. 


i PARKER’S 
3 =. HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when 

ay, and preventing Dandruff, 
fic sanses the scalp, stops the 


FP inanens Sve 
hair falling, and is sure to please, C | AGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


5dc. and $1.00 at Druggiste, By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
| ¢ —pal Kase ory of chicago, and soumnepue lines gt 
erminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
FOR INVALIDS. | oniy true middle link in that transcontinental system 
We make a spe- hich invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
cialty of every- | | direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
thing for the com-| The Rock Island mainline and branches include Chi- 
fort of invalids, ie eoliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock Island. in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
| ington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib 
His jaw ity . De ena f Indianola, Winte rset, At- 
Cc. oxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre "and 
and all kinds c of Seal Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
lining, | Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 

























* . and | and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
eaemuaelse~ 0 ht Chairs, | 8t. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
Crute’ a. yee’ od uvuods, Invalids’ Beds, | hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 
ee” | ae Reaee Changes ef & The Creat Rock Island Route 


aeons 
| Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
Sargent Wie0o., $14.4 816 Broadway, NewYork. | travel over it. "ist roadbed is thoroughiy ballasted. Its 


| track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 


WW I I B U R’S | <_ can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
| mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 


e 
oc co £ } valuable ifs 8 practical operation is conservative and 
i | 


methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its campers ped accommodation is unequaled in 
| the West—uns n the world. 

All Express" Trains babwean Chic ‘ago and the Missourt 
The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for tria! can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 





River consist of Comfortable pay © Joaches, magnificent 
| Pullman Palace Parlor and 8 eeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars oe excellent meals, and—between 
Relining ¢ Ly son and Kansas City—restful 


he Samneue Aibert Lea Route 
Is as direct, favorite line between Chicage and Minne- 
apolis and d st. P Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
| localities and panting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota, The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 




















Send 3IX Cent | interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
for asample | —a route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, in 

| dlanapolis Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 

"t cavedworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
fat Hand intermediate points, All c iasses of patrons, 

fally families, ladies and children, receive from 

COLLA R jals and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 

Rubens, — Raphael, Murillo. tful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

‘or Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at al! principa 

And Pair of Cuffs. Maps, Fold btainable at all principal 


Indispensable and economical for hot | Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
Made of oe. and are completely REVERSIBLE desired information, 


Perfect fit. Address, sta’ size, | &. R. CABLE. E. 87. JOHN E. A. HOLBROOK, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, feng a Pres’t  Gea’l M’y’r. Aa Gon’ anes. Gen The, & Pass. Agh 
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TWO 1886 GOLD MEDALS. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have again the 
distinguished honor of having been awarded 
the highest gold medals over all exhibiters— 
American and European—both at Liverpool 
and at Edinburgh, the two most important 
exhibitions of the year 1886. Since the first 
great Paris exhibition of 1867, the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs have invariably received the 
highest honors at all great world’s exhibi- 
tions. 

The new mode of piano construction, in- 
troduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, is no 
longer an experiment, but an assured success, 
tested and proved, many of the best judges 
having pronounced it ‘‘ the greatest improve- 
ment in pianos of the century.”’ 





Hood's Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the system, and in this 
way positively cures catarrh. 








Farms on James River, Va., for ten dollars a 
month. Send for illustrated circulars and maps. 
J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 


MADAME PORTER’ coven BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Don’t surFER CoLp To AccUMULATE On cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first symptoms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar, and achieve an easy victory. 
Sold by all Druggists at 25c., 50c., and $1. 

Glenp’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. aq, 
tke’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minnis. Se 











A Cuirr or GuLass.—Among the sclen- 
tific papers which will appear in the 
eppendix of one of the forthcoming reports 
of the Geological Survey is one by Pro- 
fessor Joseph P. Iddings upon the obsidian 
cliff of Yellowstone Park. This cliff is an 
elevation half a mile Jong by from 150 to 
200 feet high, the material of which Pro- 
fessor Iddings says ‘‘is as good a glass as 
any artificially manufactured.” Its colors 
and structures not only make it highly 
interesting to the visitor, but furnish to 
the scientific investigstor phenomena of 
importance. The cliff presents a partial 
section of asurface flow of obsidian which 
poured down an ancient slope from the 
plateau lying east. It is impossible to 
determine what the original thickness of 
this flow may have been. The dense glass 
which now formsits lower portion is from 
75 to 100 feet thick, while the porous and 
pumiceous upper portion has suffered 
from ages of erosion and glacial action. 
A remarkable feature of the cliff is the 
development of pris matic columns, which 
form its southern extremity. These are of 
shining black obsidian, rising from the 
talus slope, and are from fifty to sixty feet 
in height, with diameters varying from 
two to four feet. The color of the material 
of this cliff is, for the most part, jet black ; 
put much of it is mottled and streaked 
with bright brownish-red and various 
shades of brown, from dark to light yel- 
lowish, purplish, and olive-green. The 
brilliant juster of the rock and the strong 
contrasts of color with the black are very 
striking. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rate for money has been almost 
uniformly easy at five per cent. to six per 
cent. for the past week. Further arrivals 
of specie in small sums are reported for 
the week, but not in sufficient amounts to 
constitute a feature, and certainly not 
sufficient to cover the absorption in excess 
of payments by the United States Treas. 
ury. Itis clear that currency is drifting 
back from the interior, where, for two or 
three months, it was being drawn for crop 
moving. This is a regular feature every 
autumn season, but for two or three years 
money has been such a drug in the East- 
ern markets, owing to the languishing 
state of home trade, that the Western 
drafts have scarcely been felt at all, and 
rates heretofore during these years have 
met with hardly any change. It will be 
recalled that from 1882 to 1886, up to 
July of this year, money had ruled at 
an average of twoper cent. to three per 
cent., sometimes remaining at even one 
per cent. to one and one-half per cent. for 
months atatime Anexception occurred 
to this case in the panic of 1884 but after 
that crisis easier rates than ever are re- 
corded. The change became a radical 
one during last August, when five 
per cent to seven per cent. became the 
ruling rate. Two re sons may account 
for this. First. the excessive absorption 
of funds by the Treasury, owing to the 
very few available bonds that could be 
purchased, by which the large excess of 
the revenue of the Government could be 
released ; and second, the unmistakable 
increase in the mercantile demand for 
funds by the country. This increase in 
the legitimate use of money for busiuess 
purposes has undoubtedly been the im- 
portant factor in producing a hearty 
activity in the money market For 
during the past three months but a slight 
increase has been made in the item of 
loans by the Wall Street banks, showing 
that undue speculation has not contributed 
to this change; indeed, if we could demon- 
strate the conditions ruling in our security 
markets, we should probably find that 
the prevailing element in the s)sorption 
of bonds and stocks here is and has been 
the foreign element It is clear, now, 
that American shares and securities have 
been the favorites in the London market 
for some months, ever since heavy earnings 
have been the order with our larger rail- 
way corporations here. Both the English 
and the German financiers are very keen 
in detecting a new tone hele; they have 
their agencies, which are very watchful of 
conditions on this side, and while they 
did not become very active partict- 
pants in our markets until some 
months after the new activity had ex- 
isted, they have since then been very 
persistent buyers of all classes of bond: 
and stocks. This has contributed to the 
strength and permanency of our markets, 
more, perhaps, than we can know. When 
this forelgn capital does take hold in ear. 
nest it is likely to remain, and the disposi- 
tion to buy is more apt to increase now and 
from this time on than to diminith. Those 
who have heretofore observed, or have 
had experience with, the character and 
comprehensiveness of this foreign move- 
ment of capital to our markets, in years 
gone by, know somewhat of the vast pro- 
portions to which it may reach; it is 
more likely to go to extremes now than to 
subside, though, as yet, its movement 
seems quite within the bounds of reason 
and good judgment. Our export trade for 
the past week from the New York port is 
larger by nearly a million and a half of dol- 
lars than the corresponding week of 1885, 
and is largely improving on the previous 
weeks of this season. This is gratifyiog, 
for, with the satisfactory expansion of our 
general home trade, our imports, very 
naturally, have outreached those for the 
same period last year. It is also subject 
for cougratulation that our railway traffic 
from the West to the seaboard has reached 
extraordinary dimensions, and the trunk 
Os-j lines are doing excellent a most remuner. 
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New York Central, has recently made 4 
tour of inspection over the whole system 
of Vanderbilt roads, and has expressed 
his great satisfaction at the present and 
prospective business of all the lines. It ts 
known that the Pennsylvania road is 
excelling any former period in the road’s 
history in its gross earnings. The Erie 
Railway also is crowded with traffic. 
The Northwestern roads are not quite 
holding their own when compared | © 
with tne very large business of a year 
ago, but the results of the year’s 
earnings will prove far in excess of 
those In 1885 on these roads, in net earn- 
ings on the St. Paul, the Northwest, the 
Rock Island, and probably on the Bur- 
lington & Quincy roads; while the 
Southwestern tines are, as a rule, making 
great strides ia net earnings. 

This week past has witnessed the 
leasing of the Oregon Navigation Com- 
pany’s property to the Union Pacific, in 
perpetuity, on the terms wf fixed charges 
and six per cent. of the share capital per 
annum, to be paid to the Oregon Naviga- 
tion. Some legislation may be required 
in Congress before the lease can be finally | Go 
ratified, but there is but little doubt but 
that the consent will be given. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease.... ........... $113,300 
Specie, increase................ 2,704,500 
Legal tenders, increase......... 116,000 
Deposits, increase......... ... 8,127,400 


2,088,650 
This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $10,000,000. The latest 
report makes the amount of specie in 
transit from the other side about §2 000,- 
000. Watt STREET. 








IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS, 


When you visit New York, stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Ave., kept on the European plan, Very 
centrally located for either transient or permanent 
guests; near the Grand Central Depot, and quite 
accessible by either elevated or surface railroads, 
also by stages which pass the door every few min- 
utes. This magnificent hotel is elegantly furnished 
and has splendid public parlors for ladies and gen 
tlemen, smoking rooms, billiard rooms, private din- 
ing rooms, etc., etc. I¢ has rooms varying in price, 
from $1 per day upwards, also superior accommoda 
tions for families wishing to make either long or 
short stays. The restaurant is unsurpassed, and the 
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INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan 
cial article, says: “ The 6 per one. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and ‘rust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are sec’ Deposit with the ae 
politan Trust Company - New York of atin is 
on improved See ck in the bo aealaulindien 
Iowa. The Fide ar omnpens is ind 
of the best known bankers in this city.” 
BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FORK SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street, 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William Street, 
New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mor Bond 7 108 r cont Semi- 
Annaal interest, Negotiated ow ae 
sums 





remitted to coer without c 

CATION IN THE NION. aay oe 
rience. Amo capital. Wide Fithoon yeas 

to “The Congregationalist.” Send for form, ee 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Choice Farm Loans 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. Pay- 
0. able semi annually ae the Maverick Na- 
| tional Bank, Bos Mass., secured by 
\Ofirst Mortgage om Improved Kansas 
worth several times the face of 
the loan, and rapidl increasing in value. Refer. 
ences: Nat. Bank and Central Nat. Bank, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Clark Co. Bank, Ashland, Kansas; = 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas; Hon. A. B. My- 

= Nat. Bank F xaminer, New Milford, Conn: ; 
— » o haw — wp bee Examiner, No Nor 

e solicitea 


CHAS. P. WOODBURY, Ashland, Kansas, 


6° Tc 8°64 


The American Investment Company, of Em 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of $600.- 

600, surplus #75,000. offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company. N. Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for perio’s under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 








Nassau St., N.Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice -Pres. and General Manager 
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L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
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RN FARM MORTCACECO 


LAWRENCE ¢ KANSAS ° 


C. W. GILLETT, Treas. F, M. PERKINS, Pres, 





Lau Stock B27 $250,000 


00. Assets, $652,246.02. 





0, FIRST Mortgage 
Real Estate Loans 
which are Guaranteed 
as to int.,taxes, title, ete. 





FIRST ordinary 


THE Absolutely 


THIRD 7; TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, secured (1) by the (1) by the deposit 

of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
of Debentures; and (2) byall the property of the Company, amounting to over 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


ee 


ND ocanavTeiD OY . 22%. 
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have been growing in favor for many 
years, and are now the most popu- 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOAN 


f investment. They combine a good rate of interest with Prompt Payment and Absolate Safety. 
An investor can hold the Original Mortgage Papers as heretofore, or they can be held by the Le- 


gally Constituted Trustees, and the investor still derive all the benefit, 
and have even GREATER SECURITY in more convenient form,by oon DEBENTURES. 
ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


Apsotute Satisfaction FIETEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS, «scna.tavcirsmiare.cefer 
Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 
Northern and Southern Capitalists. 

Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TESZAS LOAN AGENCY 
CORSICANA. TEXAS. 
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NORWEGIAN PEASANT WEDDINGS. 


The traveler in Norway may move to 
and fro a good deal and never see a Nor- 
weglan wedding, just as he may pass 
through reindeer regions and never see 
either reindeer or Lapp. There are good 
reasons for this rarity. It 1s possible to 
produce @ dozen or two, but the most strik- 
ing of all is that there are not many people 
to marry. The country is sparsely popu- 
lated, the peasants are careful and thrifty, 
the young people are gravely brought up, 
and they have usually too much to do to let 
thefr thoughts run too early upon married 
life. 

Very little, too, in the way of courting 
is seen by the passing traveler, because 
most of the peasant girls are away up the 
mountains in the summer, at the seers, or 
milk farms; and in the winter, when fun 
and frolic abound, the observant foreigner 
is at home, studying weather tables and 
wondering when snow, sleet, frost, and 
east winds are likely to come to an end. 

A Norwegian wedding is a very signifi- 
cant Incident. There is really so much 
that precedes it. To the man it means 
that be has attained a certain posl- 
tion. There must be no doubt of his abil 
ity to keepawife If he is a bonder, or 
freehold farmer, he must have succeeded 
to the farm. or his parents must be willing 
to retire from active work and leave him 
supreme. If he isa houseman, or laborer, 
he must also have succeeded to the allot- 
ment on the skirts of the bonder’s farm. 
consisting of a cottage and patches of land, 
or he must have attained his allotment in 
some other way. He paysrent, does work 
for the bonder at fixed wages, and has his 
land settled upon him and his wife. The 
miscellaneous persons hanging about a 
big farmhouse are the housemen and 
their wives, who seem to English eyes to 
constitute almost one famfly. 

To the woman, marriage is the begin 
ning of a third term of existence. The 
first is girlhood, which ends with confir- 
mation. Dress shows each age. All the 
unmarried girls in Norway wear their hair 
in two plaits, and have short skirts until 
they are confirmed. This ceremony—a 
serious one, involving much preparatory 
training—takes place about fifteen with 
common folk, and until it is past girls do 
not usually go from home to work, or earn 
their own living, though they assist in the 
home fields. After confirmation they 
wear long dresses, and are expected to 
take a serious view of life and its duties. 
Neither men nor women can be married 
without having been confirmed, and a 
pastor will decline to marry a ‘‘ happy 
pair” unless they can show evidence of 
ability to live. 

These details will confirm my remark 
that a Norwegian wedding fs full of mean- 
ing. There is yet the betrothal to notice. 
It is really a preliminary wedding. The 
{ntending pair go to church, and, before 
the clergyman and their friends, indicate 
their desire to be betrotued. Questions 
are asked, rings of plain gold are ex- 
changed, and the ceremony is c mpleted 
by presents of jewelry and apparel that 
must be worn on the wedding day.—([Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. 








THE “LOST SOULS” OF SIBERIA. 


A graphic picture of the condition of 
those unfortunates who are fitly described 
as ‘‘ lost souls” is drawn in the work on 
Siberia by the Russian writer Jadrinzcff, 
a German edition of which has just been 
published by Professor E. Petri, of Bern, 
says the London ‘ Post.” But few of the 
extles ever attain to the possession of a 
* house,” by which is meant a micerable 
hut, Most of them are in realfty the 
bondsmen of the Siberian peasants, by 
whom they are hired ; that {s to say, they 
remain tn their debt as long as they live, 
and are satisfied when they can get money 
for drinking on holidays from their 
masters. But as the mej rity of the exiles 
are rogues and vagabonds by profeeston, 
who are afraid of work, the number of 
fugitives 1s constantly increasing who 


steal, rob, and plunder whenever a chance 
offers, and thus intensify the natural 
antipathy of the settlers against the class 
of the deported. The peasants have every 
cause to be incensed against them, for, 
besides suffering from the malpractices of 
the convict class, they have to bear the 
cost of the erection and preservation of 
prisons for the exiles, organize hunts for 
the capture of the runaways, provide 
guards for them, and find the taxes 
which cannot be raised from among the 
deported class But the greatest gaps in 
the ranks of the exiles sare caused by the 
almost systematic escape of the latter 
from forced labor and from the convict 
settlements, No less than fifteen per cent. 
of the deported escape during transport. 
Many of them are shot down like wild 
beasts by the peasants and natives, and 
an observer of Siberian life made a very 
true remark when he said that Siberla 
would scarcely have been able to over- 
power the runaway exiles if the peasants 
had not annihilated them. 

The most extreme measures to check 
the system of escape are the hunts by the 
natives, organized by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The native receives three roubles 
if he delivers the prisoner, ‘‘ dead or 
alive,” to the authorities. The people are 
provided with good arms and ammunition, 
so as to make hunting the escaped prisoner 
a perfect success. One of those few who 
managed to escape was seized in his 
native village, and when brought before 
the court he sald: ‘‘ F.r two years I have 
wandered about, have swam through 
rivers and seas, have crossed Siberian 
forests, passed through steppes and 
mountains, and no one has touched me, 
neither man nor beast; but bere, in my 
native village, I have been seized and cast 
into chains.” The escape from forced 
labor had become so common that the ad- 
ministrators of convict establishments 
were in the habit of calling out, when 
receiving prisoners: ‘‘ Whoever wishes 
to stay, let him take clothes; he who 
wants to run away will not need them.” 
It should be observed that the clothes left 
behind by escaped convicts, so as to guard 
against capture, are the peruisites of the 
prison authorities. 








THE NUMBER OF: THE BEAST. 


In the Jate Paxton Hood’s posthumous 
volume, ‘*The Vocation of a Preacher,” 
he says, speaking of Cardinal Newman : 

‘It compels our very great respect that 
one evidently so resdy with a trenchant 
blade, so fond of indulging even in the very 
jocularity of lively humor, should with 
such severity discriminate between things 
that differ. Perhaps our readers will re- 
member his imaginary letter on John 
Bullism, in which he shows, certainly by 
& most justifiable and not altogether un- 
astonishing ad hominem, in reply to those 
who are so ready to prove that Rome has 
the number of the beast in Revelation, 
that, in reality, Queen Victoria has tha; 
number. Of course the whole thing isa 
joke. He says: ‘Gentlemen, can it sur- 
priss you to be told, after such an expos!- 
tion of the blasphemles of England, that, 
astonishing to say, Queen Victorta is dic- 
tinctly pointed out, in the Book of the 
Revelation, as haviny the number of the 
beast ? You will recollect that that num- 
ber is 666 Now, she came to the throne 
in the year ’87, at which date she was 
eighteen years old ; multtply, then, thirty 
sever by elghteen, and you have the very 
number, 666, which {is the mystical em- 
blem of the lawless king.’ 

‘*‘A volume might be compiled upon 
the almost {onumerable persons to whom 
has been attached the mystic number 666. 
Edward Elliot, with cogent learning, 
fitted it on to the Papacy in his ‘ Hoie 
Apocalyptica’ Lord Macaulay, while in 
lodia, was suddeniy attacked by an Eng- 
lisbman, tu whom he had never spoken, 
and whom he did not know, exclaiming : 
‘Pray, Mr. Macaulay, do you not think 
that Bonaparte was the beast?’ ‘ No, sir, 





I cannot say that I do.’ ‘Sir, he was the 


beast ; I can prove it. I have found the 
number 666 in his name; why, sir, if he 
was not the beast, who was?’ ‘ This was 
a puzziirg question,’ says Macaulay, ‘and 
Tam nota little vain of my answer. ‘* Sir,” 
said I, ‘‘the House of C»mmons is the 
beast. There are six hundred and fifty- 
eight members in the House; and theese, 
with their chief officers—the three clerks, 
the sergeant and bis deputy, the chaplain, 
the doorkeeper, and the lbrarian—make 
six hundred and sixty six.”’ His inter- 
locutor, however, would pursue his dem- 
onstration, and Macaulay thought he re- 
garded him a3 a very wicked fellow, and 
believed that he went away determined 
to write Macaulay’s name in Tamul, leav 
ing out the T in Thomas, B in Babing- 
ton, and Mia Macaulay, which he says 
would give to himself the number of this 
unfortunate beast, and which was exactly 
the process by which he had fixed the 
number on Napoleon, spelling the name 
in Arabic and leaving out two letters.” 





THE EXPERIENCE OF AN EMINENT 
JURIST. 


The attention of social scientists has long 
been called to the increasing fatality among 
American brain-workers, 

When brought to a full conviction of their 
increasing dangers, their souls stir within 
them an ardent desire for help and relief. 
TLe tendency ofttimes is tograsp at anything 
that promises restoration, and a thousand 
and one things are offered, but all seem 
doomed to disappoint, for medicine can ofter 
no cure. A change of life and habits oft 
affords nature opportunity to recuperate, and 
the individual may go on for atime; but 
with the aid of a true restorer to the nervous 
system, if there be a good foundation it may 
be again built up, sometimes even where 
habits and life appear against them. The 
following is peculiarly a casein point : 


** REVITALIZED,”” 


June 8, 1886, 

**T am not only pleased, | am delighted 
with the Treatment. The thir! day after be- 
ginning to use it, to my utter surprise and 
inexpressible joy, that terrible * sinking feel- 
ing’ in the pit of my stomach, and a week later 
that twin curse, the dull pain above the eyes, 
both of which constituted the burden of my 
complaint wheu I consulted you, have dis- 
appeared, and I[ have not been troubled with 
either since. It is wonderful ! 

**T experienced no particular sensation in 
using the treatment ; made some blunders, 
was somewhat irregular, and since I began 
have been severely taxed both mentally and 
physically—notably in the trial of a $200,000 
will case, which lasted eight days—and yet 
with it all I feel like anew man. Nor have! 
changed my habits in the least. I have 
smoked the usual number of cigars and pun- 
ished the usual amount of tobacco, besides 
indulging in coffee in the morning and tea in 
the evening, and eating what I[ llked. I re- 
peat it, itis wonderful! The benefits I have 
received will be worth many hundred times 
their cost. I feel ‘ revitalized ;’ indeed, I can 
Hw | realize, the change has been so sudden, 
that I who um now writing in this cheerful 
strain am the same miserable creature who 
calied upon you less than a month ago.”’ 

Jaly 19, 1886: ‘Jt is now two months 
since I began the use of your Home Treatment; 
I still have on hand a small quantity of the 
Oxygen aqua, and the blue bottle ts about 
one-eightn tull, which shows probably that I 
have not strictly followed directions; and 
yet, without the least change in habits or diet, 
I find myself a new man.”’ 

A recent writer in the ‘ Independent” 
says: ‘* There is 4 strong tendency with the 
weak-minded to magnify their own diseases 
and cures. I may belong to this class, but 
fear of being so labeled will not deter me from 
giving this unsolicited testimonial. 1am 
sincerely grateful for what you have done 
for me, and take this method of testifying my 
gratitude. 

‘* When, two months ago, I called at your 
office, an entire stranger, I was suffering 
from two causes—a dull, heavy feeling over 
and about the eyes, and a sinking sensation 
in the pit of the stumach. | had suffered 
from these causes, it is safe to say, for twenty 


; years, and they were the twin curses of my 


existence. [tis impossible to convey to apy 
one who has never been thus afflicied the 
slightest conception of what I suffered. 1 
do not refer tu the physical patn—for that 
was very slight—but to the mental agony. 
You did not tell me that I was the vicum of 
dyspepsia, but I suspect 1 was. At least, 
what Henry Ward Beecher says ef d) spepsia 
is equally applicable to a person suffering as 
1 dia; to wit, that it is utterly impossible for 
such & person to be a true Christian. 

“It may be that my suffering was purely 
imaginary, if there can be such a thing as 
distinguished from the real article; put if it 
was, then my mind was direased, aud all the 
more credit to you for restorlug it LO 1s n or- 
mal condition. 

* As before reported, the trouble about the 
eyes in my Case disappeared the third day, I 
think, atter 1 began the use of your Treat- 
ment, and the stomach trouble not over four 
days later. You gave me no assurance of 
such speedy results, and | was as much sur- 





prised as delighted when they came. Indeed, 


it was with considerable difficulty that I 
brought myself to a full realization of the 
acts. I have only to add that, since the 
first disappearance of my troubles, they 
have not reappeared. What the effect of a 
discontinuance of the Treatment may be 
remains to be seen ; but I have the utmost 
faith in your printed statements that the re- 
sults of the use of Compound Oxygen are 
permanent.”’ 

August 25, 1886: ‘It is now more than a 
month since | stopped the Home Treatment, 
and [I am happy to say that I have had no 
return of my old trouble. It is wonderfu)— 
I had almost said miraculous. Scientific 
chemists and professors of colleges may talk 
ns they please about Compound Oxygen 
being a ‘ perfectly Inert substance,’ hut they 
never will convince me. 

** You ask about the constipation and the 
nervous tremulousness. Well, I think they 
are both somewhat better, slthough they are 
by no means cured. It would be strange if 
they were. In the first place, they were not 
the troubles which [ consulted you about; 
besides, I think the constipation is inherited ; 
and as for the nervousness, that is, no doubt, 
due to the use of tobacco, tea, and coffee,and 
to past indiscretions. Indeed, the most re- 
markable thing to me about thecure in my 
case is that it was effecced without the 
slightest change in habits or diet.’’ 

Any person desiring to know more of this 
jurist’s experience will be cheerfully gratified 
by him, and his name and address wil] be 
given to apy upon application to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALen. 

It you are suffering from any chronic dis- 
ease about which you are growing discour- 
aged, such as Pulmonary trouble, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Roeumatism, nervous 
pro:t:ation, etc., send a statement of your 
cond tion to Drs. STaAkKEY & PALEN, 1,529 
Arch 8t , Philadelphia, aud get their opinion 
as to the value of Componnd Oxygen in your 
case. It will cost you nothing. 











Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Is a pecullar medicine. It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries. and other well-known 
and valuable vegetable remedies, by a peculiar 
combination, proportion, and process, giving to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative power not possessed 
by other medicines It effects remarkable cures 
where others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. It 
eradicates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Billousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, overcomes that tired feeling, 
creates an appetite, and builds up the system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Loweil, Mass., 
whére it is made, that whole neighborhoods are 
taking it at the same time. Lowell druggists sell 
more of Hood’s Sarsapsrilla than of all other 
sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. The same success 
is extending all over the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. L HOUD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


(W HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfactioa 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWAR Kof imitatious 
wel! designed to mislead. PEARLENE ts the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name 0” 
JAMES PYLE NEW YORK 





WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO @ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


DYSPEPSIA 


This common and annoying disease, so prevalent 


in the United States, is speedily and perma- 


nently cured by the use o 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for Bye 
pepata. Conatipation, In. ion and Sick Headache. 

mmediate relief after the immoderate use of Aleoholic Stim- 
ulants or Tobacco. If your druggist does not keep it, send 
direct to the Company. Treatise on Diseases of the Stomach, 
. Price $1 box, post-paid, $5 for six boxes. Address 





free. 
PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Obie, 
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DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System C0, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 
L. C. HOPKINS Manager. 


DR, JAFGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called san- 
—.s not because the garments are “ medicated,” 
but ause they are made of a ma 
by Nature for the yer hb eee, A material, 
therefore, ep wi non-conduc. 
timty to nd permeability to aden which 
make it ountiery to the functions of that great 
HEALTH -REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

The garments are all made of absolutely pure 
wool, and of every description for men, women ,and 
children. 

The material is also woven, cut, and made with 
special reference to its relations to the body, ana- 
tomically and physiol 

Every garment, therefore, made under the pone 
System is sanatory—that is, conducive to . 
preserving, improying, and restoring it. 

The Underwear manufactured from Mee 
a beautifully woven texture of nat 
dyed wool, is fine, soft, “smooth as silk,” ra 4 not 

“trritate the skin,” can be worn with greatest 
comfort in summer and winter. 

Writing of this Underwear, Dr. Hart. President 
of the National Health Society of Great Bri 





says : “ I consider it a contrioution to Hygiene of the 
highest importance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SaNaTORY Socks, keep * —_ clean, —- ory. 
“free from and 


LEONARD, of Bristol, Eng., says: 
pi I used your boots, I savor! new what it was 
to have warm feet in the winter,” and of the 
SANATORY HATS, which keep the forebead dry 
and cool, the same writer states: “It is the most 
comfortable hat I have ever had.” 
THE SANATORY ———e. of pure, undyed Wool 
or Camel-Hair, is e against cold and chiils, 
and higbly eonducive ~y sound, restful sleep, espe- 


cialiy for reon® suffering from i 
neuralgic ections. 

All these materials are free from nozrious d and 
especially cesigned with reference to uty, 
comfort, and convenien -e, in all wb respects the 


ceased Jaeger garments are pronounced by the 
ighest medical authorities to be greatly superior 
to those made of any other fabrics. Catalogues 
prices sent by mail. Prompt attention 
orders. References by rmission: Messrs H. B. 
CLaFiix & Co., New York; Bank OF THE METROPO- 
Lis, New York ; Messrs &. v. Wuite & Co., Bankers, 
No. 7 Wall Street; Messrs. Kresune & Co., 
No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1886. 
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OPPICER OP THDPD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 188% 

The Trustees, in Conformity to Ue Charter of & 

Company, submit the folourng Statement of * 
affairs on the Bist of December, 1885 : 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1885,$8,770,004 36 
Losses paid Ser 
game period........... $1,915,020 67 
Beturns of 


eh FFF) $12,740,826 4¢ 
Six per on ng 
eficates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, legal on 
Ts ee February 
ou! 
S61 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
, or legal on 
, the Second of February 


as Fourth of May 
By order of the Board. 
J, HZ. CHAPMAN, Seoretary 
TRUSTEES t 
7.2. JONES, LPH ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W.H. HB. MOORE, — aay MARSHALL. 
or SEDERICE B Goan? 
7 
BENJ Ez james @ 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, KD we bente 
BORACE GKAY E 
WILLIAM K. DODGE, SENEY HAWLEY 
AM # MACY, D. MORGAN, 
7, A BAR TSAac 
0) Dd. > WAED 4). eam 
cake P BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLA? 
ADMUND W. CORLizs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAWEN. 34 Vice-President. 
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CARPETS. 


POSITIVE AND EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 
WILTON VELVETS, 


AND 


EXTRA «o wire) TAPESTRIES, 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACT- 
URER’S STOCK AND THE MOST SUPERB 
VARIETY EVER SHOWN, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


CREAT SPECIAL SALE. 
IN THE MAGNITUDE OF A SEASON’S BUSINESS 
LIKE OURS THERE IS AN ACCUMULATION OF 
ODD PATTERNS, SINGLE PIECES OR BROKEN 
LOTS, WE DO NOT INTEND DUPLICATING, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE FINER GRADES, COMPRISING : 


AUBUSSON AXMINSTERS, 
GOBELIN MOQUETTES, 
TOURNAY VELVETS, &c., &c. 


tain,| WHICH WE SHALL CLOSE OUT REGARDLESS 


OF COST. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL INDUCEWENTS OFFERED THIS WEEK 
IN TORCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS AND 
A GREAT VARIETY OF FORNITURE COVER- 
INGS. 

AN INSPECTION OF OUR IMMENSE STOCK 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY}. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 00, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


FALL & WINTER DRESS GOODS 
James M'Creery & Co. 


OFFER AMONG THEIR LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF FALL AND WINTER DRESS 
Fpl THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL 

NES : 

A LARGE STOCK OF WOOL SERGES 
42 INCHES WIDE AT 65 CENTS PER 
YARD. TWO LINES OF STRIPE AND 
CHECK CHEVIOTS AT 80 CENTS PER 
YARD; ALSO, A FULL ASSORTMENT 
OF FALL COLORINGS IN HEAVY 
WEIGHT CAMEL’S HAIR BEATRICE 
CLOTHS, AT $1 PER YARD, WELL 
WORTH $1 50 

ORDERS BY MAIL FROM ANY PART 
OF THE COUNTRY WILL RECEIVE 
CAREFUL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Broadway, cor, 11th St., 
New York. 





=\KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, = 


NOS. 601 AND 603 GTH AVE., 
NOS. 1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—15 & 158 BROADWAY. 
The eae Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 





re I of the shes teddeckes pe $30 18 
end o! enty years Company 

. re’ older in cash sehen deat 500 00 

While eee OD ie 


ithave been se- 

cured for 20 years at the net cost of $1. $3 for 

$1,000 insurance per year. Or, if th= coy 3 

be not sasnenaired at the end -* the 

years, it becomes a paid-up policy of........ 1,005 00 

Any other amount will be in the same Pro- 

pertions. 

These results are ot estimated eS ee eass ee 
positive contract, the full face of the mean- 
while boing payeblein the event ofthe de of 
assured, is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New York Law. 





6 Ese suvenwang axe 


tn'the 1D ro aaa hana writee v0 oF BOPAY Oh tae 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Monday, November 22, we will 


INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


ns, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever before. 
During the past season our buyers 
have been in Europe, and the great- 
est care has been exercised in se- 
lecting the newest and choicest 
goods to be found in the manufact- 
uring centers of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly from the 
manufacturers, which enables us to 
offer specially low prices to those 
looking for | 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 

the variety greater than ever before. 

Our reputation for being the leading 

house in America in Holiday Goods 

ofevery description for twenty-nine 

years will be fully sustained this 
season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York, 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 

















Porcelain $12 
‘ine White French Dinner 100 pres 22 00 
pao cag hee A ; 73 
Richly Decorated China - now 
I Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 3 U0 
Decorated Dinner Seta, all co colors and designs, $20 


pilcetal Restur-cnt; Quast Moneta Ganide, cond 


low 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on a) 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
BADEEY's, 1- uy Cooper insti tate, N.Y. City. 
20. Door o ofr. s 
eharge. Sent C. 0. or On receipt of P. OM Onder 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 
package. One dozen applique flowers and 
figures, only 50 cents. Send Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y, 621 Market St., Phila. 








m 
without benefit. Cured be A ia 
Full ~ T 5. PAGE, 
No. 41 West Sist Street. New pyork Clty. ; ? 


Those answering an Advertisement wth 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 
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LARGE REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF 


Imported and City Made 


COSTUMES 


for Stteet, Carriage, Reception, and Even- 
ing Wear; also, 

Opera Cloaks, Street Wraps, Cloaks and 
Jackets. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A large line of plain and fancy 
Camel’s Hairs, Cheviots, Carmelite 





Serges, Lincey Woolseys, etc., of 
this season’s importation. 


New and Elegant Styles in 
Satins, Silks, Fancy Crepes, Vel- 
vets and Plushes for Weddings, 
Receptions, and Evening Dresses 
—received by last steamers. 





Proadovay A 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New Yerk. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Bast TRACHERS, ana FOREION, 


— for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Teachers supplied with Positions. 
yo ee 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 1éth 8t., N. ¥ 


A. tinder my personal supe ee ah at Poy refer- 
ences given Te olen D. 
B.A., Binghamton, N. Y. 








Ae rare Seen Bon oorrons 


P sclentifc study and 
reading, ag fe —~ ees 
— cost of “hiwtruction, ion, tncludin books, ow 


Pour, 20 W West 284 Ce oNew York, 


ee — 





. a > 
Henry W: aoe "Stroll 
James B. Angell, Hon. ‘andrew D. W! a 








188 8. B. MATHEW® Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 





ILLISTINE HALL.—A Home School for 
Young Ladies. Address Misses KEMPSHALL, 
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_ Nov. 25, 1 S86. 


BEST&CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 








In our Unierwear Department we have a full line 
of CANTON FLANNEL NIGHT DRAWERS 
(with and without feet), for children from 2 to 12 


years; also CANTON FLANNEL DAY 
DRAWER®*#, CORSETS. AND WAISTS, in 
cluding our popular “PERFECT” WAIST. 
and many other desirabe articles of children's 
underwear that cannot be found elsewhere, making 
this one of the most valuable depirtments of our 
establish rent. 

Our assortment of BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
SUITS AND UOVERCOATS, MISSES’ AND 
GIRLS’CLOAKS AND DRES*Es, AND IN- 
FANTS’ GOODS, isincomparably better than can 
be found in the departments of Dry Goods and 
Clothing Stores—and we keep everything needed 
for complete outfits, from HATS TO ®HOES, 


At Very Low Prices 


FOR RELIABLE GOODS. 


Mail orders have special attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


X-MAS 


Besse 80! i 


Young pe 7 are born naturalists. Their first inquiries 
are in rega: a to the attractive objects of nature around 
them ; ‘and their future mental activity—or stupidity— 
depe! nds largely upon the answers they receive. 

To aid in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
more pleasing than toys; far cheaper and more instructive 
than mere amusement, I oer for SScts., delivered free 








© PTAMMEN'S JUVENILE. ROCKY MOUNTAIN CABINET. 







































of cost to any h my Juvenile Cabinet, size 81-2 by61-2 
inches, containing a set of 40 Mineral Specime ns. The 
Minerals consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, Copper. Iron Ores, 
Topaz, Amazon Stone, Feidspar, Quartz, uprite, Iceland 
and Satin Spars, C ornelian, Selenite, Variscite, Magne tite, 
Fluorspar, Chalcedony, Petrified d and Silucified Woods, 
and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens 
are contained in a strong paste-board box, divided into 40 
sections (see illustration). A descrintive manval fs sent 
with ea¢h Cabinet, giving the history, } roperties and uses 
“— different minerals and gems, og ? 

pon receipt of we will send you this 
handsome collec 85 cts. tion, post- a, same 
day order is received. Address, 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 311 W.16. eet Colo, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
















ORGANS. 
nineteen year. 100 styles a} wo $0 For Cua a for 
PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of 8 troduced ané 
perfected by aeaee & a3 Lee MLIN, is em be by com 
a radical advance in Piano 


“De not require marter as much tuning as Piano: 
generally Dene —F, Catalogne by mail. 


OF am & PIANO CO 


1564 Tremont St., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicage 
46 EB, 14th St, (Unien Sq), B, Y. 
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InThe Finest French China. 


ERoynt Woncesren Srone 
Wedgwood Minton £3 
In Great Variely At 


Oving ‘onBirethers 


Fulton tat STreets 
% BROOKLYN 


2m 


‘Brooklyn Bridge. 








THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR. 
OR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE, ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL ¥ 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 


" SHIPPING DEPOT 


on <a aa 
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CONDUCTED BY E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS 








sk *K ye POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 


for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 
readers with the results of 


GG GALAGA AIA J the latest investigation and 


the most valuable thought 











in the various departments 


POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


them, the MonTHLY deals 
QQ) |N AAW) with those more general 


7, and 


of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details of sci- 
ence, which are of chief 
concern to specialists, to 


the journals devoted to 














practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 


this work it has achieved 
TERMS: 


$5.00 per Annum; 
Single copy, 50 cents. 


a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 
organ of progressive scien- 


sb. ate 


‘al “* {tific ideas in this country. 











Db. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1,3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 














HOUGHTON FARM, 


MOUNTAINVILLE, ORANGE CO,N Y. 
REGISTERED JIERSEY CATTLE; 
(Herd headed by Ramapo, 4,679.) 
REGISTERED COLLIE DOGS, 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
Pekin Ducks and Light Brahma Fowls, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at HOUGHTON FARM, Address 

L. VALENTINE, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


at 





The “ a brain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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This cut shows the work 
ing of the basket. 

A. Handle for dumping. 

B. Lever for shaking. 

C. Dralght slide. 





| arises mainly from IGNORANCE. TRU-aRES 


| principles, nor are they in practice worth a cent. | 


—_e 5 
7 = a 
STU re? 
WE wntaliy Alt 


The eSreat Church LICHT. aii 
Ohe om Wintows: 


i. INK’S Pot ost Pow 
HUTT NNN Cheapest yrs F PH, 











The BA BCOCK | 
A\Fire Extinguisher. 


A sentinel that never sleeps! | 
The only powerful, effective, and 
reliable Fire Extinguisher extant. | 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO., Gen’ B. Agents, 


407 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURE. 


The belief that RUPTURE is not CURABLE | 






STINGS 


BOSTO 
uilders of the fone k Or Zans in en - le 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: {Pl lymouth Church, Brosk- 
3 Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13O 


CHURCH ORGANS = 


and upwards. MUSIC CO 
ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to apply to w 
for a)linfomation connected with our a RIP. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished 01 
application, Second-hand Organs forsale atlow pri 


















THE VERY_BEer 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR'S, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 06 
2 Washington 8t, | 88 
Boston, Mass fit, 





made from steel bound bows and elustic web are NO 
GOOD. They increase rather than diminish the 


difficulty because they are not made on scientific | 








The TRUE PRINCIPLE or POWER to be SE. | 
CURED, must be “UP-LIFTING” or NO} 
CURE; not even SAFETY IS SECURED. We 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


\MURDCOK PARLOR GRATE CO, 


18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE COOD NEWS 











| WARD and UPWARD ;no POWER on BACK, 
| BONK, or CHORD. Seeing is believing. Nocharge 


WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thag 
half a century noted for superiorttr 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTE D. Catalogue sent Pree. 


declare boldly that WHITE'S PATENT LEVER | 
TRUSS FILLS THE BILL; PRESSURE IN- 





for consultation or pamphlets. Noexcuse either for 
remaining in peril. Call or address 
WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS CO., 


695 AND 697 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Rooms 21, 22, 23. Take elevator.) 








GREATAMERICAN T j ADIES. 
T 2 atest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
one China Tea Set, Dinner Set, | | 
Go. 88 Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Websters ‘8 GREAT whit ull particulars oy be 
E G 
P. O. Box 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 









COMPANY 





VANDUZEN & TIE? Ciesteadtt @& 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Curmes anp Peas for CRUBCESS on 
Send for Price and and Catalo Address 


H.M CO» 
Mention this , Me 








PISO'’S CURE: FOR 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE ne ¥ 
a Best Cough Syrup, Takes gi Use 
\ in time. id by aoeeoe. 3 
y CONSUMPTION. ; 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
How good of you! And you have remembered the 


“Oh P dM a! 
dicen nd C Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Lundborg Perfumes and Cologne that | asked you for, too! 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


if you caunot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 
in your vicinity, send your name and aidress for P. c:-L'si to tne manufacturers, 


YOU NC, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street,’ New York. 

























BEAUTIFUL STATUETTE OF o 
© BARTHOLDI’S GREAT WORK. 





THE MOST LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE 
OFFER EVER MADE. 














































Y exclusive arrangement with the Statue of Liberty Manufac- 
turing Company, | am enabled to make the following uncx- 
ampled offers, which place this beautiful statuette, of bronze 

and nickel, within the reach of every one, and without the outlay 
of asingle cent. 

The statuette has been specially made for me, and i: a beautiful 
fac-simile, and of the identical material, of the great statue. The 
pedestal and base are heavily nickeled and will, with proper care, 
last brilliant and untarnished a lifetime. Thousands of statuettes 
of inferior wcrkmanship, of less height, without base, have been 
sold at $1.00 each. 

This is the only opportunity to obtain, absolutely free of cost, 
this beautiful souvenir and work of art, which should be in every 
patriotic household in the land. Remember, this is the only statu- 
ette authorized by the artist, M. Bartholdi, or the American 
Committee, all others being fraudulent and piratical imitations, 
and can be obtained by no other publisher in the United States or 
Canada. We make the following offers: 

I.—To any person sending usa new subscriber to the IMustrated 
& Newspaper, price, postpaid, @4.00 per annum, or to the 


Popular Monthly. price, postpaid, 83.50 per annum, for 
one year, we will mail, postpaid, a statuette of Liberty. 

IL—To any person sending two new subscribers to the Sunday 

Magazine, price, postpaid, ®2.50 per annum, for one year 
We will send the statuette. 

III.—To any person sending not less than @4, except as scated 
above, for any of our publications, singly or in combination, 
we will send a statuette. 

In each case the full subscription price must be sent directly to 
this office, and request for the statuette distinctly stated with the 
remittance. 

t® The Statuette will not be sold. without subscrip- 
tion, at any price, 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR 1887. 


This old favorite, ‘*The Monarch of the Monthilies,” will, in the 
coming year, be more attractive than ever. Among its features 
will be: 

Subjects of the Day. in the Old World or the New, 
always treated with illustrations to bring the whole vividly before 
the mind of the reader, 

Popular Science, by able and skillful writers 

Papers on Our National Capital, the Great Beaports and 
Manufacturing Cities. 

Outdoor Amusements of the American People on Land 
and Water. 

Modern War Material. 

Female Sovereigns of Europe. 

Articles and Stories by General Lew Wallace, Etta W. Pierce, 
Lucy H. Hooper, Walter E. McCann, Elizabeth Taylor, A. V. 
Abbott. Col. Chaille Long, Hon. Clarence Pullen, Ausburn 
Towner, Fay Adams, Amelia A. Barr, and other talented and 
popular writers. 











All the other publications of this house will be kept up to their 
PTL well-known high standara of merit, and fully abreast the duties and 
5 demands of the times. 


qoute 
ee Specimen copies of each monthly forwarded postpaid,for 15 cents 
t 


hes or the entire list of weeklies and monthlies for 36 cents, 


ees 
| mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
58, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Che Act Park Times. 
THE BEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


THE TIMES is a Newspaper for intelligent men and women. 

It concerns ‘tself as little as possible with the froth or the dregs of life, and aims to 
give its readers something more attractive and profitable than a dally chronicle of human 
follies and frailties. 





The really important, wholesome, and interesting news of the day is presented with 
upsurpassed completeness and accuracy by THE TIMES. 


Voters, whatever their party or their politics, will fiod THE TIMES of great value for 
the fullness of its information and the frankness of its comment upon public affairs, and 
THE TIMES has abundant evidence that its treatment of leading issues of the day meets 
with increasing approval. 

The WEEKLY edition of THE TIMES contains all the current news condensed from 
the dispatches and reports of the da'ly edition, besides literary matter, discussions upon 
agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of prices for 
farm produce, live stock, &c., and a carefully prepared WEEKLY WOOL MARKRT. 


No other New York Newspaper so completely meets the wants of country readers. 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 





DALTILE, CXCINGAVS OF DARGRT WARES « sos 05:5 055 PdER ETRS Fo 0.040 00005000 csed eed -2+ 2-96 00 
APE ep A a 7 a ee eee oa eee ree erent Ter 7 50 
en ee I SMI os ogo Nisrd si's slew ck 4b Ohne woe’ +9 ou dene a aeewe 1 50 
a eR ae no ok daus phuWew Shieh so tess annie de aeieaebsrens 3 75 
OEE EET TTT TE TT ET ee 3 00 
DAILY, 1 month, wiser Without Bunday..............ccsecsccscccccccscccesvcccco - 
THE WEEKLY TIMES. 
OPS OEE: POLS Per EES Ee i Ee $100 
TEN COPIES, and one free for club..... so dui Te ies wee Ras SUs oe Fe SES AK ee Raee 10 00 
SE SORE COTTE TOOE LTT COLE 50 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. These prices are invariable. We have no traveling 
agents. Remit in drafts on New York, Postal Notes or Post Office Money Orders, if 
possible ; and where neither of these can be procured send the money in registered letter. 
Samples copies sent free. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium for 
advertisers. 


The Best Article at 
the Lowest Price, 


Renewable Term Insurance is the safest, the 
least expensive, and the fairest system of life 
insurance attainable, as issued by the 


Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 55 Liberty Street, Cor. Nassau Street, New York, 


WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secretary. Prest. and Actuary. 
Among all the life Insurance companies in the 

United States the PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows 

the smallest ratios of expenses and death claims 

to amount insured, and the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities. 

Business insurances for the enhancement 
of mercantile credits and greater security of 
partners are issued for benefit of the firm in 
one policy on very advantageous terms. 

Full information on application im person 
or {by ‘letter. 
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